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MEMORIES     OF     THE     WAY     WE  WERE 


"...it  is  impossible  to  fully 
appreciate  the  fruit  without 
examining  the  soil  that  nurtured 
its  beginning  and  shaped  its 
growth . " 


W.  L.  Fletcher 
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THE  BEGINNING  OF  OUR  BEGINNING 

Life  in  Caswell  County,   North  Carolina  before  1900 

Winona  Lee  Fletcher 

Returning  to  the  source  of  one ' s  roots  after  more  than 
forty  years  can  be  as  refreshing  to  one ' s  nostalgia  as 
smelling  the  wet  earth  after  the  first  rain  of  Spring.  It 
can  be  as  rewarding  as  finding  the  pot  of  gold  at  the  end 
of  the  rainbow.     Especially  is  this  true  if  the  purpose  for 
returning  is  motivated  by  the  desire  to  discover  a  heritage 
steeped  in  American  folklore.     A  recent  trip  to  Caswell 
County,   N.   C.   in  search  of  the  roots  of  the  Henry  Franklin 
Lee  Family  brought  just  such  rewards  to  this  writer. 

While  the  main  concern  of  this  volume  is  on  the  "fruit 
of  the  tree"   it  is  impossible  to  fully  appreciate  the  fruit 
without  examining  the  soil  that  nurtured  its  beginning  and 
shaped  its  growth.     Furthermore,   an  understanding  of  one's 
heritage  is  greatly  enhanced  by  getting  on  "speaking  terms," 
at  least  with  one's  ancestry. 

One  of  the  first  difficulties  encountered  by  the  H.  F. 
Lee  Family  in  its  search  for  ancestry  grows  out  of  the  sur- 
name "Lee,"  itself.     Even  the  novice  genealogist  knows  that 
a  rare  surname  can  prove  to  be  the  greatest  bane  in  existence. 
Likewise,   one  does  not  have  to  be  a  scholar  of  American 
history  to  know  how  frequently  the  Lee  surname  appears  in 
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the  annals  of  the  country's  history. 

Genealogists  tell  us  that  surnames  came  into  universal 
use  in  England  as  early  as  1400.     The  surname  Lee   (Lea,   Le , 
Ley,   Leigh,   Lege,   Lega)    is  of  Saxon  origin  deriving  from 
the  "lea"  under  Pimhill,   the  original  Shropshire  estate  in 
England.     We  are  also  informed  that  in  the  19th  century, 
people  were  very  conservative  and  usually  gave  their  children 
first  names  after  some  relation  of  an  earlier  generation. 
Those  who  know  also  caution  us  that  the  search  for  black 
genealogy  is  complicated  by  the  institution  of  slavery.  Fre- 
quently the  given  name  of  John,   or  Ned,   or  Henry  was  all  the 
slave  knew;   sometimes  slaves  assumed  the  names  of  former 
owners  after  manummission  or  chose  a  surname  for  themselves 
such  as  Black,   or  Jones,   or  Washington.     Occasionally,  a 
white  slave  owner  or  master  would  give  his  mulatto  child  of 
a  mixed  union  his  own  name  and  rear  him  in  the  "big  house." 

We  were  confronted,    in  the  search  for  the  H.   F.  Lee 
family  genealogy,   not  only  by  the  obstacles  of  slavery  but 
by  the  fact  that  there  was  cross-breeding  with  Cherokee 
Indians  among  our  ancestry  and  many  of  the  early  families 
in  Caswell  County  were  inter-married  and  kin. 

Undaunted  by  all  the  anticipated  obstacles,  yet  fully 
aware  that  our  search  might  cast  only  a  shaft  of  light  on 
our  unexplored  past,   the  H.   F.   Lee  family  set  out  to  discover 
its  roots.     At  the  writing  of  this  volume,    many  facts  remain 
to  be  uncovered,   authenticated,    and  interpreted.     We  are 
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making  available  here  our  findings,   drawing  conclusions  when 
we  are  certain,   raising  questions  and  making  tentative  assump- 
tions when  we  have  insufficient  corroborative  data.     It  is 
our  hope  that  others  will  later  find  this  information  useful 
in  conducting  a  thorough  genealogical  study  of  our  family. 
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The  "Where's  and  Wherefore's" 

The  Rev.  Henry  Franklin  Lee    (Papa)    recorded  in  the 
family  Bible    (in  possession  of  J.  Kenneth  Lee,  Greensboro, 
N.   C.)   his  birthplace  and  date  as   "near  Yanceyville  on  March 
3,    1880"  and  the  date  and  place  for  his  wife,   Sarah  Bell 
Lownes  Lee   (Mama)   as  "in  Yanceyville  on  January  7,  1882." 
(See  Exhibit  1-1.)     It  is  significant  to  note  that  he  made 
the  distinction  between  "near  Yanceyville"  and  "in  Yancey- 
ville."    Three  other  recent  discoveries  relate  to  the  place 
of  birth:      (1)   Several  family  members  recall  Papa's  frequent 
references  to  "Sugar  Hill";    (2)   others  remember  being  over- 
whelmed during  childhood  visits  to  the  homeplace  by  the 
visible  signs  of  Leas  "running"  almost  all  of  the  town's 
businesses;    (3)   information  received  with  the  aid  of  a  genea- 
logist revealed  that  the  family  may  have  come  from  the  "James 
Lee  Family . " 

While  Yanceyville  has  always  been  considered  the  home- 
town of  both  Papa  and  Mama,   a  closer  look  at  these  facts 
strongly  suggests  that  Papa  may  have  been  born  in  a  nearby 
area  known  as  Leasburg. 

Leasburg  is  a  small  community  near  the  Person  County 
line.     It  was  in  the  center  of  Caswell  County  and  served  as 
the  County  seat  until  179  3  when  the  County  was  partitioned 
and  it  was  no  longer  centrally  located.     It  was  named  for 
JAMES  LEA  and  other  members  of  the  Lea  family  who  apparently 
came  from  Virginia  to  North  Carolina  about  1750  and  whose 
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name  is  still  numerous  in  Caswell . 

Will  Dixon,  writing  his  memories  in  1968,   recalls  Leas- 
burg  around  the  turn  of  the  century: 

The  population  of  Leasburg  at  that  time  was  given 
as  175,  but  I  can't  begin  to  count  that  many.  RFD 
had  not  started  then  and  maybe  the  surrounding  county 
was  counted  as  Leasburg.  Mail  had  to  be  brought  from 
and  delivered  to  Semora,  the  nearest  railroad  point — 
nine  miles  away. 

...Leasburg  had  a  suburb  of  sorts  off  to  the  south 
known  as   'Sugar  Hill.'     Here  about  all  the  colored 
citizens,   except  William  Stanfield  lived. 

Dixon's  memories  also  include  other  bits  of  information 
which  may  be  pertinent  to  the  Lee  Family  search.     In  re- 
calling the  one  black  family  who  did  not  live  on  Sugar  Hill 
(Stanfield),   he  reminisces  about  Stanfield' s  son,  Fletcher, 
and  "Rose",   Fletcher's  wife,    (who)   was  one  of  the  Bigelow 
girls  from  Western  Caswell  County.    "They  were  half-white — 
all  seamstresses  and  smart... "J 

There  is  less  speculation  concerning  Mama's    (Sarah  Bell 
Lownes)   birthplace.     The  original  family  home  of  her  grand- 
father  (white)   still  graces  the  north  side  of  the  public 
square,   opposite  the  Courthouse   (old)    in  Yanceyville.  (See 
Exhibit  1-2.) 

1  Facts  About  Caswell  County,   N.  C,   Gunn  Memorial 
Library,   Nov.   23,  1963. 

2  William  Dix,    "The  Leasburg  I  Knew,"    (April  28,  1968), 
pp.  2-4. 

3Ibid.,   p.  2. 
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The  H.   F.   Lee  Family  is  blessed  by  at  least  one  family 
trait  of  great  value  to  this  search—longevity .  Mama's 
twin  sister,   Aunt  Mary  Jane  Ogburn  Sydnor,    age  94,   lives  in 
Philadelphia,   Pa.;  Grandma  Lee   (Martha  Bigelow  Lee)   died  in 
1942  at  the  age  of  99  years,    living  to  see  all  of  her  grand- 
children grow  up.      (See  Exhibit  1-3.) 

John  Bigelow,    a  distant  relative,   celebrated  his  101st 
birthday  in  Greensboro  in  June,    1976    (see  Exhibit  1-4);  Aunt 
Julia  Lee   (Mrs.  Thomas  Lea,   94,   and  Uncle  Jonce  Williamson, 
96,   husband  of  Mama's  sister  Ossie,   Exhibit  1-5),  still 
occupy  their  original  family  homes  in  Yanceyville.  Other 
living  relatives  range  in  age  from  about  85  down,   and  the 
members  of  the  immediate  H.  F.  Lee  family  were  all  born  in 
the  first  quarter  of  the  20th  century. 

All  of  these  relatives  have  memories  to  share  and  have 
usually  passed  facts  and  remembrances  on  to  their  children 
before  their  memories  began  fading.     Some  are  still  very 
alert  and  willingly  supplied  information  for  this  volume. 
The  oral  history  of  the  family  is  a  deep  well  of  information 
that  has  only  been  touched  on  the  surface.     The  following 
excerpts  are  illustrative  and  supportive  of  this  fact.  These 
sources  supplied  this  work  with  many  of  the  family  names 
seen  on  the   "Roots  Chart" — LEA,    BIGELOW,    LOWNES ,    SLADE .  (See 
Family  Tree . ) 

From  Aunt  Mallie    (Mrs.   Harvey  Lownes,   Mama's  half-brother's 
wife) ,   now  living  in  Albany,   N.  Y. : 
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JOHN  BIGELOW  AND  A  5TH  GENERATION  OFF-SPRING 
AT  THE  CELEBRATION  OF  HIS   100TH  BIRTHDAY  IN 
GREENSBORO,   N.C.,  1975 
EXHIBIT  1-4 
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MARY  JANE  OGB URN  SYDNOR 
MAMA'S  TWIN  SISTER, 
1971 


HARVEY  LOWNES(Mama ' s  half  bro. 
and  wife,  MALL  IE  IN  1959 


L  to  R:   OSS IE  LOWNES  WILLIAMSON, 
POSA  L.   SLADE    (Mama's  Sisters) 
BESSIE  LEE   INGRAM  DRAW 
(Mama's  3rd  dauahter) ,  1969 


L  to  R:  AUNT  ROSA,  JONCE  WILLIAMSON 
(OSSIE'S   HUSBAND)    &   AUNT  OSS IF 


EXHIBIT  1-5 
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William  Howard  Lownes  was  the  son  of  Pritchard 
Lownes    (white  man)  with  whom  he  lived  until  he  was 
grown  up.     His  white  brothers  and  sisters  accepted  him 
as  their  brother  and  were  very  close  to  him.     All  their 
lives,   they  kept  contact  with  him.     I'm  sure  they  are 
all  dead  now.     The  old  family  home  is  still  standing  in 
Yanceyville  in  very  good  condition.     I'm  sure  you  re- 
member his  sister  Annie  Oliver  who  lived  in  Greens- 
boro all  of  her  life.     She  cared  for  the  children,  so 
I've  been  told,   after  your  grandmother  died. 

Your  grandfather's  half-brother's  son  was  at  one 
time  Superior  Court  Judge  in  Greensboro   (white) .  Your 
mother  must  have  told  you  this.     His  name  was  Spencer 
Adams;   and  Beulah,   his  daughter,   and  your  mother  played, 
slept,   and  ate  together. 

From  Aunt  Bessie  Lee   (Mrs.   Elbert  Lee)   of  Greensboro: 

Your  Daddy's  grandmother  was  a  full-blooded  Indian, 
but  I  doubt  if  they  kept  records  on  that  kind  of  union 
in  those  days . 

From  Uncle  Jonce   (Jonce  Williamson,   husband  of  Aunt 

Ossie)   of  Yanceyville: 

If  you  want  to  track  down  the  early  Leas  and 
Lownes,   you  just  have  to  visit  these  two  cemetaries 
in  Yanceyville — one  next  door  to  the  Methodist  Church 
and  the  other  on  the  Baptist  grounds. 

A  copy  of  the  1880  Census  Report   (Exhibit  1-6)    is  the 
earliest  indisputable  record  found  to  date  in  this  search 
for  Lee  Family  records.     According  to  this  report,  John 
Kerr  Lee    (B)  was  34  years  old  and  working  as  a  farmhand 
when  Papa   (Henry)  was  born.     Henry  was  the  youngest   (4  months) 
of  five  children  listed  in  that  year.     Grandma  said  in  later 
years  that  there  were  18  siblings  resulting  from  this  one 
marriage;   no  living  member  of  our  immediate  family  can  re- 
call more  than  10.      (See  Roots  Chart.)     Martha   (Grandma)  and 
all  the  children  were  listed  as   "mulattoes"  and  John  (Grand- 
pa)  was  listed  as  black.     The  1880  Census  records  (Exhibit 
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l-6a)   also  listed  two  other  Bigelow  families:     one  headed 
by  Elizabeth  Bigelow   (Mulatto),   Age  60,    and  four  daughters, 
and  another  by  George  Bigelow   (Mulatto)   age  46  and  wife 
Mary  Ann.     No  relationship  of  these  Bigelows  to  Grandma's 
family,   but  older  living  relatives  are  confident  that  most 
of  the  Bigelows  in  Caswell  County  are  "kin"  one  way  or 
another.     Some  speculation  seems  in  order:     If  Grandpa  John 
Kerr  Lee  was  34  in  1880,   his  birth  year  would  be  1846,  and 
since  Grandma  used  to  talk  of  their  days  as  a  slave  child, 
John  would  have  been  a  slave  child  of  13  or  14  years  of  age 
in  1860. 

The  records  become  more  difficult  to  use  as  corrob- 
orative evidence  with  this  20  year  jump  backwards.     The  1860 
census    (Exhibit  1-7)    lists  a  rather  wealthy  Jas.  K.  Lea, 
age  50    (W)   and  the  1860  Slave  Schedule  for  Caswell  County 
shows  a  James  K.  Lea  with  59  slaves.      (See  Exhibit  1-8.)  A 
preliminary  search  revealed  no  males  of  13  or  14  years  old, 
but  with  59  slaves,    it  is  possible  that  a  boy  named  John 
may  have  been  overlooked  or  he  may  have  belonged  to  one  of 
the  other  Leas  listed  on  the  1860  schedule. 

Genealogists,   attempting  to  establish  the  importance  of 
wills  as  evidence,   sometimes  wittily  declare  "where  there's 
a  will,   there's  a  way,"  but  this  may  not  necessarily  be 
true  for  the  H.   F.  Lee  family  search.     In  the  Caswell  County 
Courthouse,   the  late  John  G.   Lee's  will,   probated  1862,  re- 
vealed that  he  willed  a  boy  named  John  to  his  brother, 
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1860  Slave  Schedule— Caswell  Co.,  N.C. 
(Film  #  803,921) 

James  K.  Lea — 5?  slaves;  no  males  13  or  14  years  old 

Alvis  Lea — 1  male  slave,  14  years  old 

T.  L.  Lea — 1  male  slave,  13  years  old 

John  G.  Lea — 1  male  slave,  14  years  old 
1  male  slave,  13  years  old 

V/.  Lea — 1  male  slave,  14  years  old 

EXHIBIT  1-8 
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Thomas,    further  complicating  our  search.     Since  we  have  sub- 
stantial oral  support  for  the  fact  that  John  Kerr  Lee  (B) 
was  the  product  of  John  Kerr  Lee   (W)    and  an  unknown  Indian 
maiden,  we  can  only  conclude  at  this  time  that  there  are 
links  not  yet  accounted  for  in  the  paternal  line  beyond 
Grandpa  John  Kerr  Lee. 

The  Maternal  Line 

Mama  used  to  talk  frequently  about  her  father  being 
"mean  and  ornery";  probably  Grandpa  Bill    (William  Howard 
Lownes)  was  reflecting  some  of  the  arrogance,   impatience  and 
disdain  that  mulattoes  reared  in  the  "Master's  Big  House" 
often  expressed  for  the  less  fortunate  Blacks  who  had  been 
deprived  of  the  experience.     It  is  a  known  fact  that  Grandpa 
Bill  was  the  son  of  Pritchard  Lownes    (prominent  white  citizen 
of  Yanceyville)    and  was  reared  as  a  member  of  his  family  in 
the  "big  house."      (See  Exhibit  1-2  for  picture  of  house 
taken  in  Summer,    1976  by  Aubrey.)     We  do  not  know  when  or 
how  he  met  Rosa  Slade,   but  she  became  his  first  wife  some- 
time prior  to  1880  and  of  this  union  six  siblings  resulted-- 
Sarah  Bell  being  one-half  of  the  second  issue   (her  twin 
sister,   Mary  Jane,   the  other  half).     Mama's  mother  died 
when  the  twins  were  still  children,   but  Grandpa  Bill  lived 
to  marry  twice  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife.     Aunt  Mallie 
Lownes  supplied  us  with  the  following  information  concerning 
the  William  Howard  Lownes  lineage: 
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First  marriage  to:     Rosa  Slade  Lownes 
Children : 


Julia  Lownes  McAlpin--  d 

Sarah  Bell  Lownes  Lee  .______d 

Mary  Jane  Lownes  Ogburn  Syndor 

(Phila.)  TWINS 
94  years  in  1976 

Earline  Lownes  Graves — ■■  d 

William  Howard  Lownes,   Jr.  d 

Ossie  Lownes  Williamson  d 

Second  marriage  to  Alice   (?).     Died  very  soon  after 
getting  married;   no  children. 


Third  marriage  to:     Hattie  McAlpin 
Children : 


Palmer  Lownes  d 

Harvey  Lownes    (my  husband)  d 

Rosa  L.   Slade   (now  living  in  Yanceyville) 

Roger  Lownes  ■  ■  d 

Hillis  Lownes  ■  — — -d 


Annie  Lownes,  Philadelphia 

Memories ...  The  Way  They  Were 

The  circumstances  under  which  Papa  and  Mama  first  met 
are  not  really  known,   but  they  must  have  known  each  other  all 
their  lives  before  marrying.     Apparently  they  attended  the 
same  small  country  school.     Mama  used  to  teasingly  give  the 
reason  for  her  always  performing  second  in  the  school  classes — 
she  stood  second  in  the  spelling  bee,   second  in  reading,  every- 
thing; her  reason  was  always  the  same:     "Your  Papa  was  always 
first.     I  was  never  able  to  outscore  him."     As  children,  we 
always  got  the  impression  that  Mama  was  more  than  willing  to 
play  second  banana  as  long  as  Papa  was  first.     Our  guess  is 
that  from  the  beginning,    she  was  hooked  on  the  handsome  guy 
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with  the  "beautiful,   black  Indian  hair."     Some  of  the  older 
children  also  remember  stories  about  Aunt  Mary  Jane  offering 
Mama  competition  for  Papa's  attention.     We  later  figured  that 
Mama  was  too  smart  to  compete  with  Papa  for  the  first  place 
in  anything  as  long  as  she  could  be  first  place  in  his  heart. 
So  they  completed  their  formal  school  training  in  the  same 
one-two  order. 

Having  completed  the  highest  grade  available  for  Negroes 
in  the  area  at  the  time,   Pana  taught  for  a  short  period  in 
Caswell  County.     In  1899,   he  and  Mama  went  to  Guilford 
County   (Greensboro)   and  were  married  there. 

In  replying  to  our  request  for  information  about  the 

family,   Aunt  Mallie  shared  her  memories  of  the  way  Papa  and 

Mama  were  in  those  early  days  of  marriage: 

You  didn't  request  this  but  I'd  like  to  mention  it. 
Your  father  was  such  a  pattern-setter,   a  Christian 
gentlemen.     Your  Mom  and  Dad  always  brought  you  children 
to  Yanceyville  and  all  of  you  would  sing.     Your  Dad 
would  always  preach  at  our  church,  A.M. E .  Methodist  and 
my  Mom  and  Dad  wouldn't  miss  going  for  anything.  Oh! 
Those  were  the  days!     I  can  remember,    I  wasn't  too  old 
when  I  first  met  them,   but  I  remember  them  on  through 
life  until  their  deaths.     You  can  be  very  proud  of  your 
parents.     Your  mother  was  such  a  beautiful  person, 
physically  and  spiritually  and  she  worked  so  hard  by 
your  father's  side  to  make  him  the  important  person  he 
was.     Speaking  of  his  popularity,    I  must  tell  this 
little  joke  your  mother  used  to  tell  on  your  father. 

One  night  your  father  was  to  preach  at  a  service, 
and  he  was  late  getting  to  town  so  he  didn't  have  time 
to  change  from  his  blue  shirt   (work)   to  a  white  one 
which  he  always  wore  in  the  pulpit.     It  was  during  a  big 
revival.     The  church  was  crowded  with  ministers  so  Henry 
(Rev.  Lee)  was  depressed  all  during  the  service  because 
of  his  blue  shirt.     But  guess  what  happened?     The  very 
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next  night,  every  minister  there  was  wearing  a  blue 
shirt!      (smiles)     That's  just  how  prominent  he  was! 

A  Lea  By  Any  Other  Name... 

Sometime  between  the  time  Papa  finished  schooling  in 
Yanceyville  and  the  time  he  gave  Mama  his  name  in  1899,  he 
must  have  begun  to  use  the  Lee  spelling  of  the  Lea  surname. 
We  do  not  know  what  motivated  this  move,   but  members  of  our 
immediate  family  have  continued  to  use  LEE,   while  many  other 
relations  have  chosen  to  retain  the  original  LEA  spelling. 

When  the  children  of  Henry  and  Sarah  Lee  started  coming 
in  1900,   they  came  on  a  regular  pattern  every  2-3  years 
over  a  period  of  26  years.     Mama  was  faced  with  the  need  to 
name  8  boys  and  6  girls  in  this  26  year  span.      (See  Family 
Tree.)     Since  nobody  seems  to  remember  exactly  where  or  why 
we  got  our  names,    some  interesting  speculation  can  take  place. 

The  first  child  of  this  union,   named  James  Alphonso  pro- 
vides a  good  opportunity  for  one  line  of  speculation.  If 
the  conservatism  of  19th  century  people  which  influenced 
mothers  to  name  their  children  after  some  relation  of  an 
earlier  generation  is  true,   it  seems  quite  logical  that  Mama 
would  think  of  "James"  for  her  first  male  child;   this  thought 
also  adds  credance  to  the  notion  that  the  family  was  derived 
from  the  famous  James  Leas  of  Leasburg.     The  middle  name, 
"Alphonso,"  unusual  for  1900,   speaks  to  two  of  Mama's  strongest 
traits — independence  and  originality.     A  cursory  examination 
of  the  names  of  the  main  limbs  of  the  family  tree  can  reveal 
the  tug-of-war  which  must  have  taken  place  between  19th 
century  conservatism  and  Lownes  independence. 
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The  pursuit  of  family  names  and  events  that  may  have  in- 
fluenced them  provided  numerous  opportunities  to  examine  the 
rich  heritage  of  Caswell  County  and  to  know  and  appreciate 
the  people  who  currently  occupy  its  county  seat,  Yanceyville. 

From  its  formation  as  a  county  in  1777,   the  area  has 
attracted  proud,   independent,   and  influential  people.  Stories 
of  these  early  ancestors  abound  in  the  newspapers,  personal 
journals,   etc.  of  this  era,   and  have  been  handed  down  orally 
from  generation  to  generation.     The  most  oft  repeated  and 
famous    (or  infamous)    story  is  that  of  "Chicken  Stephens"  and 
his  murder  in  the  old  county  courthouse  in  1870  by  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan.     Since  Caswell  County  had  a  predominantly  Negro 
population  and  was  a  favorite  visiting  place  by  carpetbaggers, 
there  was  lots  of  KKK  activity  during  Reconstruction.  The 
Caswell  Messenger  of  Oct.   17,    1935,   carried  a  headline  which 
threw  some  light  on  this  story:     "65  Year-Old  Homicide  Solved: 
Death  of  Capt.  John  G.   Lea  permits  revelation  of  facts  in 
Caswell  County  Mystery."     It  seems  that  Capt.  John  had  admitted 
before  his  death  that  he  had  planned  Stephens'   death.  The 
older  citizens  of  Caswell  County  have  lived  to  hear  so  many 
garbled  versions  of  this  story  until  they  prefer  shrugging 
it  off  disdainfully  when  strangers  bring  up  the  subject.  Many 
of  the  younger  generation  never  even  heard  of  Stephens. 

An  engraved  marker  stands  today  on  the  land  owned  by  the 
Slade  Family--the  family  credited  with  the  discovery  of 
bright-leaf  tobacco.     Several  versions  of  this  "discovery 
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story"  have  been  related  over  the  years,   but  the  most 

plausible  one  credits  some  of  the  H.   F.   Lee  ancestors  with 

having  accidentally  discovered  the  curing  process .  That 

story  goes  like  this: 

On  a  chilly  morning,   slaves  built  a  fire  in  a 
barn  of  drying- tobacco  to  keep  warm.     The  fire  kept 
the  slaves  warm,   all  right,   but  it  also  warmed  up  the 
tobacco.     The  Slade  brothers,   owners,   noticed  the 
leaves  were  turning  a  tempting  yellow  and  had  a 
tantalizing  aroma.     They  tasted  it  and  it  smoked  as 
good  as  it  looked.     So  they  decided  to  try  selling  it; 
well  it  brought  a  good  price  and  news  about  it  spread 
rapidly;  but  they  didn't  patent  the  process.  Instead 
they  taught  their  neighbors  how  to  apply  the  cure; 
these  neighbors,    in  turn,   taught  their  neighbors  and 
soon  bright  leaf  tobacco  became  a  wide-spread  and 
profitable  business. 

The  funniest  story   (or  least  funny,   depending  on  one's 
point  of  view)   springing  out  of  this  genealogical  search, 
is  not  prized  because  of  its  historical  significance  since 
it  is  less  than  one  year  old.     It  originates  with  Ken  (Atty. 
J.  Kenneth  Lee,   youngest  brother)    and  has  become  a  kind  of 
"inside  family  joke."     Ken  swears  that  in  searching  Caswell 
County  Courthouse  records  for  a  case  on  which  he  was  working, 
he  accidentally  found  an  agreement  signed  by  two  slave  owners 
where  one  of  the  Lee  ancestors  was  traded  for  a  mule .  Our 
first  response  to  Ken's  revelation  was  to  say  jokingly: 
"Well,   that  explains  why  there  are  so  many  jackasses  in  the 
family '.  " 

Over  the  years,    some  people  have  accused  Caswell  County 
people  of  being  too  complacent  and  of  lacking  interest  in 
progress.     There  may  have  been  reasons  other  than  apathy  for 
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early  citizens  "barring  progress";  one  story  declares  that 
early  citizens  refused  for  a  long  time  to  let  a  road  be 
built  through  the  town   (Yanceyville)   for  fear  that  the  noise 
might  demoralize  the  slaves  and  frighten  the  horses. 

Arrogance  was  not  the  sole  property  of  the  white  folks, 
either.     One  favorite  story  of  the  County  concerns  Tom  Day, 
a  Negro  who  was  an  expert  furniture  maker.     It  seems  that 
Tom's  craftmanship  was  so  fine  that  when  one  of  the  leading 
white  Presbyterian  churches  decided  to  put  in  new  mahogany 
pews,   his  services  were  solicited.     Tom,   realizing  that  he 
possessed  special  skills,   did  a  little  bargaining  before  he 
consented  to  make  the  pews .     He  made  the  church  agree  to 
let  him  sit  in  one  of  the  pews  every  Sunday  and  then  selected 
the  front  pew  on  the  left  which  he  proceeded  to  occupy  for 
the  rest  of  his  life,   so  goes  the  story.     An  obvious  case 
of  early  militancy  and  of  "forced  integration." 

Tom  Day,   and  others,   may  have  aided  the  process  of  inte- 
gration,  but  "cultural  assimilation,"  a  prominent  feature 
of  the  Lee  family,   had  been  initiated  years  earlier  by  the 
white  ancestors  of  the  family. 

The  Cherokee  In  Us 

Despite  the  many  laws  enacted  both  in  the  southern  states 
and  later  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  to  prevent  miscegenation, 
interracial  unions  did,   indeed,   take  place  between  whites 
and  Indians,   Negroes  and  Indians,  as  well  as  between  whites 
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and  Negroes.     Aunt  Bessie  Lee,   who  warned  us  that  tracing 
our  Indian  heritage  would  be  "no  easy  task  because  nobody- 
kept  records  of  these  unions,"  was  very  right.  Nevertheless, 
the  "Cherokee  in  us"  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  physical 
features  of  the  family.     We  used  to  joke  about  looking  in 
size  and  skin  color  like  the  United  Nations  when  we  all 
gathered  around  the  table;   the  high  cheek  bones,   ample  noses, 
ruddy  complexions,    straight  black  hair  scattered  around  the 
table  in  varying  degrees  put  a  definite  stamp  of  Cherokee 
on  the  H.   F.   Lee  Family.     The  "Vanishing  American"  (19th 
century  synonym  for  the  Indian)   became  the  "assimilated 
American"  in  our  family. 

While  the  physical  features  may  be  our  most  obvious  Indian 
characteristic,   there  are  other  traits  that  reveal  our  Indian 
heritage  in  more  subtle  but  enduring  ways.     There  is,  first 
of  all,   one  of  the  Indian's  most  treasured  virtues  running 
like  a  vein  of  rich  ore  throughout  our  family — WIT.  Be- 
ginning with  Papa's   "nuggets"  that  enriched  his  sermons 
throughout  his  ministry,   and  seeping  down  to  Ken's  assertion 
of  his  Indian  blood  on  the  simple  fact  that  "like  all  good 
Indians,   I  have  never  had  to  shaveii" — there  is  unlimited 
humor  and  wit  among  us  all. 

But  even  more  enduring  than  the  Lee  wit,   are  bits  of 
basic  philosophy  that  are  true  "old  Indian"  buried  so  deep 
in  the  Lee  clan  that  it  permeates  every  chapter  that  follows 
in  this  book: 
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"Live  above  all  live!" 

"Devote  your  days  to  living,   not  to  getting." 
"Above  all  else,   live  in  moderation;  no  excesses." 
"Industry  and  sobriety--key  words  to  success." 
"Remember  you  belong  to  the  land;  the  land  does  not 

belong  to  you. " 
"Never  judge  another  until  you  have  walked  in  his 

mocassins . " 
"Live  well,   laugh  often,   love  much." 

And  there  is,    finally,   the  Old  Indian  guote  that  seems  to 

have  been  the  very  essence  of  Papa's  being:     "Why  should 

you  take  by  force,   that  which  you  can  obtain  by  love?" 

In  1825,   approximately  13,000  native  Cherokees  still 
lived  in  the  East.     Then  began  the  horrendous  "removal"  of 
the  Indian  to  the  West.     Cherokees  were  the  last  to  be  re- 
moved;  they  resisted  until  the  late  1830 's  and  some  few 
hundred  escaped  from  the  U.  S.   soldiers  and  hid  in  the 
mountains  of  North  Carolina  where  many  of  their  descendants 
still  live.     This  removal  resulted  in  great  loss  of  potentially 
superior  citizens  for  the  United  States. 

The  Indian  in  us  is  much  more  deserving  of  lengthy  and 
serious  consideration  than  can  be  granted  in  this  writing — 
even  as  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  Indian  and  his 
place  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  deserve  more  attention 
than  they  have  received  from  our  country's  historians. 
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MEMORIES     OF     THE     WAY     WE  WERE 


"They   (Papa  and  Mama  Lee)  must 
have  truly  believed  that  they 
could  only  pass  on  those  precepts 
and  values  which  they  had  as- 
similated,  internalized,  made 
a  part  of  themselves,   and  which 
they  lived  out  daily." 

L.  L.  Humphrey 
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2 

INTRODUCTION 

At  one  time  in  the  history  of  our  nation,   it  was  con- 
sidered normal  for  children  of  the  same  parents  to  be  bound 
together  by  close  ties  of  affection  and  loyalty.  Their 
relationship  was  also  normal  if  they  shared  common  memories 
of  childhood  days — times  when  they  were  surrounded  by  the 
love  of  their  parents. 

Shifting  patterns  and  tendencies  of  modern  family  life 
have  greatly  influenced  what  is  now  considered  normal. 
Children  of  the  same  family  do  not  necessarily  share  ties 
of  affection  and  loyalty.     They  seem  not  to  remember  very 
many  happy  childhood  days  when  they  were  together. 

In  recording  the  material  in  this  manuscript,   the  authors 
are  saying  that  we  know  of  at  least  one  instance  in  which 
the  relationship  is  normal  by  the  old  definition.  Because 
we  know  of  one  such  case,   we  believe  that  there  remain  many 
such  cases.     Little  is  known  of  these;   for  some  reason  they 
continue  to  remain  in  the  background  of  American  life.  But 
the  absence  of  records  must  not  be  taken  to  mean  absence  of 
a  condition. 

To  say  that  offshoots  of  a  family  enjoyed  close  ties  and 
now  hold  fond  memories  is  not  to  say  there  were  no  instances 
of  disagreement  and  misunderstandings.  Happiness  is  not  the 
absence  of  disagreements.     It  is  rather  the  presence  of  a 
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common  cause.     When  there  is  a  common  cause,    a  common  life 
can  be  promoted. 

Worthy  convictions  and  common  causes  do  not  just  happen 
and  remain,   however.     Nor  are  they  established  through 
neglect  and  lack  of  concentration.     Offshoots  may  have  in- 
herited strong  tendencies  to  lean  in  a  certain  direction, 
but  to  truly  establish  a  common  bond,   there  must  be  sound 
teaching,    individual  understanding  and  valuing,   and  con- 
tinual sharing.     And  this  is  no  once  in  a  lifetime  happening; 
it  is  a  life-long  process. 

Where  the  common  cause  or  purpose  is  understood,  valued, 
and  shared  by  all,   the  quality  of  life  together  is  strengthened 
and  sustained,   and  can  withstand  the  pressures  of  petty  dif- 
ferences that  are  always  present  when  one  or  more  persons 
live  together. 

Individual  differences  tend  to  create  disagreement,  even 
among  siblings;  but  if  there  is  a  common  cause  which  has 
been  established  in  them,   the  relationship  may  remain  so 
strong,   so  pure,   and  so  compelling  that  nothing  can  break 
or  unravel  it. 

It  is  not  enough  that  one  comes  by  those  convictions 
which  will  serve  only  him  and  his  family — -"us  four  and  no 
more";   the  recipients  must  in  turn  transmit  these  convictions 
to  each  succeeding  generation.     This  is  not  to  suggest  that 
the  members  of  the  succeeding  generation  are  to  be  forced  to 
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accept  convictions  and  beliefs  of  their  predecessors.  It 
does  mean  they  must  know  what  they  are  and  must  have  op- 
portunity to  become  intimately  familiar  with  the  fundamentals 
of  the  family  convictions. 

The  late  Henry  and  Sarah  Lee  must  have  understood  their 
responsibility.     They  sought  to  provide  their  offshoots, 
not  only  for  immediate  family  living,   but  for  society  as  well. 
One  of  their  outstanding  characteristics  was  teaching  that 
which  was  an  integral  part  of  their  lives.     They  must  have 
truly  believed  that  they  could  only  pass  on  those  precepts 
and  values  which  they  had  assimilated,    internalized,  made 
a  part  of  themselves,   and  that  they  lived  out  daily.  Thus, 
an  outstanding  part  of  their  teaching  was  "to  practice  what 
one  preached. " 

Such  teaching  as  was  done  by  our  parents  was  compelling 
and  contagious,   mainly  because  it  was  transparent.  We 
siblings  came  to  believe  that  our  parents  had  written  the 
will  of  God  upon  every  part  of  their  lives.     To  them  doing 
the  will  of  God  was  as  natural  as  breathing.     So  they  taught 
as  they  simply  went  about  being  themselves. 

This  is  not  to  imply  that  we  saw  them  as  gods,   far  be  it 
from  that.     We  saw  their  humanness  on  many  occasions,   as  the 
numerous  stories  that  follow  confirm.     But  we  did  see  their 
depth  of  spirituality  overshadow  their  humanness.  Because 
we  saw  them  consistently  standing  on  what  they  taught,  even 
in  the  face  of  adversity  and  disappointment,  we  also  saw  the 
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power  and  authenticity  of  their  faith.     It  was  more  in  this 
way  than  in  force-feeding,    that  they  preserved  a  goodly 
heritage;   their  faith  became  our  faith,   their  desire  to 
maintain  strong  family  ties  became  our  desire  to  maintain 
strong  family  ties. 

And  so,    in  this  section  of  background  and  development, 
we  have  attempted  to  show  how  the  bond  of  family  ties  was 
strengthened.     We  have  recorded  accounts  of  happenings  and 
human  interest  stories  which  remain  with  us  to  this  day. 

The  message  of  this  book  could  very  well  be  this:  During 
our  growing- up  period,   the  OFFSHOOTS  of  the  late  H.   F.  Lee 
Family  were  so  taught  and  so  nurtured  that  we  enjoyed  and 
continue  to  enjoy  our  life  together.      (See  accounts  of  life 
in  second  generation  families  by  Betty,   Kathy  and  others.) 
We  were  able  to  see  fun  and  levity  in  the  very  simple  happenings 
of  our  times,   and  we  cherish  many  happy  memories  from  the 
past,    in  spite  of  the  hardships,   inconveniences,   and  conditions 
of  a  pre-civil  rights  southern  society.     Things  which  remain 
uppermost  in  our  minds,   as  revealed  by  accounts  of  life  to- 
gether,  are  not  regrets,   resentments  and  hopes  of  retaliation, 
but  thankfulness  that  things  and  times  were  no  worse,  and 
that  we  survived  the  inconveniences  and  learned  to  accept 
the  simple,   beautiful  happenings  of  everyday  life.     We  are 
firmly  convinced  that  these  attitudes  were  not  transmitted 
to  us  by  accident. 

Having  submitted  the  above  explanation,   the  authors  of 
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the  book  hope  its  readers  will  be  inspired  to  read  it  for 
pleasure,   but  at  the  same  time  to  sense  the  unifying  meaning 
of  the  activities  and  beliefs  which  seem  to  tie  the  off- 
shoots of  the  family  together. 
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TWENTY  YEARS   IN  CHARLOTTE,    NORTH  CAROLINA 

Lillian  Lee  Humphrey 

In  1899  and  1900,   Papa  and  Mama  went  to  Greensboro, 
approximately  sixty  miles  west  of  Yanceyville,   married,  and 
claimed  that  city  as  the  family's  first  hometown.     Early  in 
1905,    they  and  their  two  oldest  sens,   Alphonso  and  Henry, 
moved  to  Charlotte,   going  directly  to  what  was  then  called 
the  Greenville  Community. 

Charlotte  was  -   "An  important  stop  on  the  North/South 
trade  route  in  the  1700 's,   a  railroad  city  in  the  1800 ' s, 
and  a  major  trucking  and  distribution  center  in  the  1900 's. 
Charlotte  has  always  been  at  the  center  of  what's  happening, 
usually  a  little  ahead  of  everyone  else.     In  May,   1775,  the 
Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed;   a  year 
before  the  nation  followed  suit. 

The  Greenville  Community,   predominantly  Black,   that  was 
fringed  with  a  few  white  families,  was  located  in  the  North- 
eastern quadrant  of  the  city.     It  consisted  largely  of  middle 
income  and  unskilled  workers.     Most  of  the  residents  were 
above  poverty  level,  owned  their  homes,   and  were  very  proud 
people . 

This  predominantly  segregated  community  was  known  for  its 

1  Charlotte ,   a  Brochure  prepared  by  the  Charlotte  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  1976. 
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church-goers.     There  were  six  churches  in  the  immediate 
community.     They  were:     Brandon  Presbyterian,   Church  of 
God,   Calvary  Baptist,   Greenville  Tabernacle  (A.M.E.Z. 
Methodist),   Nazareth  Baptist,   and  Lutheran.     There  was  only 
one  public  school,   Fairview  Elementary,   grades  one  through 
six,   and  one  church-related  school,   Lutheran.     At  that  time, 
the  Fairview  School  served  both  the  Greenville  and  Biddleville 
communities . 

There  were  no  buses  for  students  to  ride.     Fairview  school 
children,   upon  graduation  from  6th  grade,  walked  approx- 
imately ten  miles  daily,    from  Greenville  to  Meyers  Street 
School  in  Second  Ward  and  back.     They  attended  the  seventh 
grade  at  Meyers  Street  School,    the  eighth  grade  at  First 
Ward  School,   then  transferred  back  to  Meyers  Street  School 
for  the  nineth  grade.     All  graduation  exercises  were  held 
at  the  old  city  auditorium  on  North  College  Street.  The 
city  provided  no  high  school  training  for  Blacks  until  the 
early  twenties.     For  this  reason,   a  number  of  Blacks,  who 
could  afford  it,   attended  privately  sponsored  high  schools 
and  academies. 

Early  Transportation 

From  1911  to  1925,   the  modes  of  transportation  were: 
bicycle,   motorcycle,   horse  and  buggy,   an  occasional  surrey, 
and  a  precious  few  automobiles. 

Vi  gives  an  account  of  an  experience  she  and  one  of  her 
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friends,    Elizabeth  Hardy,   had  once  when  Papa  was  the  owner 
of  a  motorcycle.     It  seems  that  Papa  attached  a  side  car  to 
the  motorcycle,   making  it  possible  for  the  girls  to  ride 
with  him  to  Concord,   North  Carolina.     When  Papa  rounded  a 
curve,   the  side  car  broke  off,   sending  the  girls  down  an 
embankment,    scared  stiff,   but  unhurt.     Papa,   of  course,  re- 
attached the  side  car,   expressing  his  usual  good  humor  and 
wit,   and  proceeded  to  drive  to  Concord  as  though  nothing  had 
happened. 

While  the  motorcycle  was  Papa's  Sunday-go-to-meeting  mode 
of  transportation,   the  bicycle  was  his  manner  of  getting  to 
and  from  work  daily.     Older  members  of  the  family  have  little 
difficulty  in  recalling  days  when  he  was  seen  riding  along 
with  large  slabs  of  plate  glass  under  one  arm.     Papa  worked 
for  Pittsburg  Paint  and  Glass  Company,    East  Fifth  Street, 
Charlotte,    from  about  1917  to  1924.     In  the  latter  years 
in  Charlotte,   he  abandoned  the  bicycle  and  the  motorcycle 
for  transportation  and  purchased,    in  subsequent  years,  a 
Chalmers,   a  Chandler,   and  a  Hudson  Super  6 — all  second-hand, 
of  course. 

Alvis  recalls  a  lamentable  incident  at  the  time  Papa 

decided  to  venture  out  and  buy  a  new  car.     His  story  follows: 

Papa  had  owned  automobiles  before  the  time  I  mention 
here,   but  each  had  been  a  hand-me-down,   a  used  car.  This 
time  he  decided  to  buy  one  that  nobody  else  had  owned 
before.     I  recall  that  he  surprised  Mama  and  the  family 
with  an  announcement  that  a  salesman  would  bring  the  car 
out  for  us  to  see,   and  to  drive  later  that  day. 
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When  the  salesman  arrived,  with  an  Essex,  made  by 
the  Hudson  Company,   the  car  was  a  source  of  excitement 
for  all  of  us.     We  went  out  in  front  of  the  house, 
where  the  car  had  been  parked,   going  all  around  and  in 
it,   and  opening  the  doors  and  hood.     Everyone  was  so 
pleased,   Papa  decided  we  should  take  a  short  ride  and 
clinch  the  deal.     Papa  and  some  of  the  kids  piled  into 
the  car  with  the  salesman,  who  delightfully  turned  the 
ignition  key.     For  years  thereafter,    I  could  remember 
the  sickening  sound  of  an  Essex  starter--turning  and 
grinding,   over  and  over,   but  no  motor  ever  started. 
The  car  simply  would  not  start,   and  had  to  be  pulled 
away  by  another  car.     We  never  purchased  the  Essex  or 
any  other  new  car  while  I  lived  at  home.     When  we  left 
Charlotte  for  Hamlet,   years  later,  we  rode  in  the  old 
Hudson  Super  6 . 


Places  of  Business  in  Greenville  Community 

The  Asbestos  Factory,   Flour  Mill,   Cotton-Seed  Oil,  and 
Purina  Chicken  Feed  Mills  were  some  of  the  places  which 
provided  jobs  and  services  for  the  residents  of  Greenville 
Community.     There  were  also,   the  Ford  Motor  Assembly  Plant, 
one  huge  warehouse  and  storage  plant,   shoe  repair  and  barber 
shops,   cleaning  and  pressing  clubs,   news  stands,   and  one 
shoe  shine  parlor.     There  were  grocery  stores  and  drug  stores. 
As  I  recall,    there  were  three  objectional  facilities  that 
the  residents  tried  to  have  removed  without  success.  They 
were:     the  City  Crematory,   the  Abattoir,   and  the  unsightly 
pest  houses  where  smallpox  patients  were  isolated. 


Occupations 

Residents  of  the  community  were  employed  as  ministers, 
teachers,   plasterers,   brickmasons,    cooks,    chauffeurs,  butchers, 
janitors,   carpenters,   nurses,   dressmakers,  mill  and  factory 
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workers.     There  was  one  glacier.     Most  of  the  women  were 
satisfied  with  being  homemakers ,   as  many  of  them  had  a 
large  number  of  children. 

Streets  and  General  Conveniences  in  Greenville 

Seventeen  streets  made  up  the  complete  list  of  address 

and  passageways  of  residents  of  the  Greenville  community  in 

the  early  twentieth  century: 

Snowball,  Sycamore,  Walnut,  Oliver,  Hamilton, 
Forest,  Polk,  Seaboard,  Liddell,  Oakland,  Burton, 
McCall,   Smith  Ross  Row,   Henderson  Row,    and  Johnson. 

Johnson  Street,   the  fifth  avenue  of  Greenville,  was  heavily 

travelled,   so  it  was  surfaced  with  oil  and  tar.     Most  of  the 

other  streets  had  been  graded,   and  when  it  rained,   they  were 

very  muddy  and  practically  impassable. 

Utilities  and  Conveniences 

A  number  of  Greenville  residents  had  outhouses.  Papa 
built  a  two-seater  for  our  outhouse  and  one  for  the  church. 
On  the  left  side  was  a  one  seater  for  boys,   and  on  the  right 
was  a  two  seater  marked  "girls."     Mama  papered  the  outhouses 
with  old  newspapers,   then  painted  over  the  paper  with  calcimine. 
They  were  always  kept  clean  and  presentable.     Papa  was  perhaps 
one  of  the  first  persons  in  the  community  to  do  away  with  the 
outhouses  and  to  install  "water  closets"  in  the  houses  in 
which  we  lived.     A  tank  which  held  more  than  fifty-five  gal- 
lons of  water  was  installed  on  a  platform,    in  the  back  of 
the  house,   underneath  the  roof.     Rain  water  drained  from  the 
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gutters  into  the  tank,   providing  water.     When  the  water  was 
low  because  of  lack  of  rain,   the  tank  would  be  filled  from 
the  pump  or  spring.     Inside  the  house,   over  the  commode, 
he  put  a  tank  with  a  chain.     This  tank  was  attached,   by  a 
pipe,   to  the  tank  on  the  outside.     With  a  pull  of  the  chain, 
the  water  flowed  in  making  it  possible  to  flush  waste  into 
a  septic  tank,   buried  outside.     The  septic  tank  used  was  also 
Papa's  creation. 

Practically  every  house  in  the  community  had  a  washstand 
with  a  wash  bowl  and  pitcher  -  decorated  with  large  pink 
roses,   lillies  or  birds.     Some  had  lamps  to  match.  Kerosene 
lamps  were  used  during  this  time.     Families  used  castiron 
stoves  for  cooking  and  heating.     Some  of  the  heating  stoves 
were  fancier  than  others,   depending  on  the  affluence  of  the 
family.     Many  homes  were  heated  with  fireplaces,  while  some 
had  portable  oil  heaters.     Coal  and  oil  circulators  came  into 
being  after  1925. 

Crime  in  Greenville  in  Early  1900 ' s 

Crime,   as  compared  with  that  of  today,   was  almost  nil. 
People  seldom  locked  their  doors;  neighbors  went  in  and  out 
of  each  other's  houses  at  will,   sometimes  borrowing  a  cup  of 
sugar  or  coffee  when  no  one  was  at  home.     Children  from  six 
through  teenage  years  would  walk  alone  through  the  woods, 
taking  short  cuts  to  various  places.     The  older  children 
speak  now  of  having  trod  through  the  woods  after  dark  and 
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never  having  had  any  fear  of  being  molested.  Occasionally, 
a  few  characters  were  known  to  steal  things  like  chickens, 
coal,   and  freshly  killed  meats  that  had  been  hung  on  the 
rafters  to  season.     There  were  a  few  grave-robbers:  people 
who  visited  a  grave  after  dark  and  stole  a  favorite  tool  or 
toy,   cup  and  saucer,  wash  bowl,   etc.  which  had  been  placed 
on  the  grave  of  a  loved  one. 

Vi  tells  an  intriguing  incident  which  happened  to  Henry 
during  his  last  days  at  home.     According  to  her,    some  of  the 
older  people,   having  a  bit  of  difficulty  coping  with  teenagers 
and  getting  them  home  early  in  the  evenings,  would  spread 
rumors  that  "a  man  wearing  a  frock"  would  walk  around  after 
a  certain  time  and  kidnap,   sometimes  kill  boys  and  girls,  then 
they  would  sell  their  bodies  to  a  medical  school.  Teenagers 
called  him  the  "frock  man."     One  night  late,   Henry  fell  in 
the  door  saying,    "he  got  me,   he  got  me."     When  Mama  finally 
quieted  him  down,   Henry  said  the  "frock  man"  chased  him  all 
the  way  from  the  grocery  store  where  he  worked.     Vi 1 s  remi- 
niscing provoked  a  more  frightening  memory  about  herself: 

During  those  early  days,   Papa  and  Mama  must  have 
thought  that  there  would  be  no  girls  born  to  them,  so 
they  took  into  the  home  a  young  girl  of  eleven  years  of 
age.     Lisa  Kirk  lived  in  our  home  for  a  few  years.  I 
was  told  that  Papa  became  so  fond  of  her  that  she  be- 
came a  kind  of  adopted  daughter.     Soon  after  Lisa  came 
to  live  with  the  family,    I  was  born.     Lisa  was  extremely 
jealous  of  me.     When  I  was  two  years  of  age,   she  fed 
me  paris  green,   a  poisonous  compound  which  Papa  used  as 
an  insecticide.     Papa  said  when  they  arrived  home  I  was 
limp  and  went  into  a  coma  before  the  doctor  arrived. 
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At  another  time,   Papa  and  Mama  went  marketing.  Lisa 
set  fire  to  my  clothing.     As  they  were  returning,  coming 
up  the  walk,    I  came  running  to  meet  then,   a  ball  of  fire. 
Lisa  poured  a  pail  of  water  on  me,   causing  me  to  go  in- 
to shock.     Later  when  Papa  was  preaching,   he  would  em- 
barras  me  by  having  me  stand  and  tell  the  people  all  of 
the  things  that  had  happened  to  me  and  how  the  Lord  had 
healed  me. 

Meanwhile,   two  more  boys  were  born  to  increase  the  family 
to  five.     Robert  Herman   (Bob*)'  was  born  in  1907,   and  Leroy 
Lindsay,   in  1909.     Sometimes  after  Leroy' s  birth,   1909  or 
1910,   Papa  decided  to  move  the  family  to  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  where  a  holiness  group,    led  by  Rev.  Kirk,  planne 
to  set  up  headguarters .     Papa  had  become  affiliated  with  the 
group  in  Charlotte  and  was  thrilled  at  the  prospect  of  finding 
his  call  to  the  ministry  with  this  group.     He  had  been  with 
them  for  only  a  few  months,  however,  when  he  discovered  that 
the  leader  planned  to  have  the  group  live  in  a  commune  where 
exchange  of  wives  would  become  a  policy.     The  leader's  phi- 
losophy was:     "two  clean  sheets  can  do  no  harm  to  each  other." 

Commune  and  cult  life  was  not  how  Papa  envisioned  religion 
his  break  with  the  group  was  quick  and  definite.     He  then 
moved  the  family  to  Darby,   Pennsylvania,   a  small  community 
outside  Philadelphia  where  he  set  up  housekeeping  and  opened 
a  small  grocery  store.     At  some  point  during  that  year  he 
picked  up,   from  a  vacant  lot,   an  old  copy  of  The  Gospel 
Trumpet — then  the  official  voice  of  the  Church  of  God,  pub- 
lished by  Warner  Press,   Anderson,  Indiana. 

Having  thoroughly  read  the  publication,   Papa  contacted  a 
representative  of  the  body  who  came  out  and  explained  the 
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doctrine  of  the  church  to  him.     Papa  often  talked  of  how 
the  Holy  Spirit  made  him  know  that  this  was  the  end  of  his 
search.     He  embraced  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  God  then, 
and  remained  true  to  its  teachings,    serving  as  a  pastor  and 
evangelist  to  many  groups,   until  his  death  in  1947. 

The  House  Beneath  the  Hills 

At  the  time  of  my  birth,   in  1911,   the  family  had  moved 
back  to  Charlotte,   somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  what  was 
called  "greasy  corner,"  not  far  removed  from  the  cemetery. 
The  house  was  later  reconstructed  into  a  meeting  place  for 
a  religious  group  led  by  Bishop  Crowley  who  called  themselves 
"Church  of  God  and  Saints  of  Christ."     Residents  in  the  Green- 
ville Community  called  them  the  "Saturday-Sunday  members," 
because  they  went  to  church  on  Saturday. 

We  moved  from  my  birth  place  to  Kendrick  Street  when  I 
was  two  years  of  age.     Papa  had  built  the  house  just  off  a 
branch,   often  referred  to  as  a  creek,  which  ran  alongside 
our  house.     The  location  was  down  in  a  valley  at  the  foot 
of  two  opposing  hills.     In  later  years,   Papa  built  a  store 
over  the  brook.     The  store  was  then  attached  to  the  house. 
The  three  older  children  remember  helping  to  fill  the  canyon- 
like front  yard.     Neighbors,    church  members,   and  other  friends 
helped  in  the  process.     Apparently  Papa's  knowledge  of  civil 
engineering  left  something  to  be  desired,    for  just  about 
every  time  there  was  a  rain  storm,   the  brook  would  flood,  and 
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our  front  yard  would  cave  in. 

Once  when  it  rained  for  several  days  in  succession,  the 
pylons  beneath  the  store  were  weakened  by  the  flood-like 
waters.     Something  had  to  go,    so  the  store  collapsed.  At 
the  same  time  the  yard  caved  in.     It  was  impossible  for  the 
family  to  get  out  via  the  back  and  very  dangerous  via  the 
front.     We  were  rescued  in  row  boats  by  the  Charlotte  City 
firemen . 

In  this  particular  house  beneath  the  hills,  we  had  many 
fond  and  some  not  so  fond  experiences.     On  one  occasion  Vi 
and  Fonnie  had  to  make  some  rather  mature  decisions.  Vi 
was  only  ten  years  of  age.     Papa  and  Mama  were  away  on  an 
evangelistic  mission.     It  seems  that  Bob  took  off  his  shoes 
and  walked  barefoot  in  the  stream  by  the  house.     He  stepped 
on  a  broken  piece  of  bottle  and  cut  his  right  foot  badly.  It 
was  a  long  time  before  anyone  could  stop  the  bleeding.  A 
neighbor  bathed  the  foot  in  a  saline  solution;  and,  using 
homemade  splints  and  a  piece  of  torn  sheet,  wrapped  Bob's 
foot  tightly.     During  the  night,   Bob  woke  up  screaming;  his 
foot  had  swollen,   and  he  was  in  much  pain.     Fonnie  and  Vi 
took  off  the  bandage,  washed  his  foot  in  a  solution,  using 
pink  pills  that  turned  the  water  green,   then  rebandaged  his 
foot.     The  following  day,   Bob's  foot  had  turned  green. 
Fonnie  asked  another  neighbor  to  look  at  his  foot,   and  the 
neighbor  immediately  took  Bob  to  her  family  doctor.     Bob  al- 
most lost  his  foot.     He  was  on  crutches  for  a  long  time. 
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I  remember  one  Wednesday  evening  a  small  group  of  boys, 
including  Bob  and  Leroy,    concocted  a  plan  to  frighten  the 
people  who  usually  took  the  route  past  our  house  when  returning 
from  prayer  meeting.     To  reach  their  destination,   the  people 
had  to  descend  the  hill  on  the  East,   pass  our  house,  then 
begin  climbing  the  west  hill.     Anyway,   the  plan  was  to  tie 
an  artificial  snake  to  a  rope  stretched  across  the  street. 
When  the  people  got  close  enough,   one  of  the  boys  would  start 
slowly  pulling  the  snake  across  the  street.     The  plan  worked 
beautifully,   and  the  snake  actually  looked  real  in  the  poorly 
lighted  area.     It  sent  passerbyers  screaming  and  running  in 
all  directions.     Word  of  the  prank,   travelled  fast;  Papa  used 
the  strap  on  his  boys  when  he  came  in. 

Bess,   Alvis  and  Ann  were  born  in  the  house  beneath  the 
hills.     Before  Polly  and  Ken  were  born,   the  family  had  moved 
from  beneath  the  hills  to  the  top  of  one  of  the  hills,  corner 
Kendrick  and  Canton  Streets.     It  was  like  "moving  on  up  to 
the  East  side,   hoping  to  get  a  piece  of  the  pie,"  in  that 
neighborhood . 

In  the  house  atop  the  hill,   there  was  a  pump  on  the  back 
porch  which  supplied  water  for  drinking  and  cooking  purposes. 
It  was  always  necessary  to  pour  water  into  the  pump   (to  prime 
it)   before  we  could  draw  water.     Papa  used  to  liken  it  to 
some  people,  who  had  always  to  be  "primed"  to  get  going.  He 
often  started  his  sermons  by  using  such  everyday  experiences. 

The  Davis  family  lived  atop  that  hill,   across  the  street. 
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Their  house  faced  Kendrick,   ours    faced    Canton.     Mama  and 
Sister  Ginny  were  such  good  friends  that  each  would  breast 
feed  the  other's  baby  if  she  was  detained  too  long  while 
shopping  or  whatever.     The  Davis'  purchased  our  house  when 
we  moved  to  Hamlet.     The  two  families  remained  friends  for 
many  years . 

"One  of  my  earliest  recollections  of  this  period, " 
says  Alvis,    "was  preparation  for  what  was  probably  my 
seventh  or  eighth  Christmas.     I  would  have  then  been 
the  youngest  boy,   as  Ken  had  not  yet  been  born.  Papa 
then  worked  for  a  glass  replacement  company.     He  had 
found  a  huge,  wooden  horse  on  a  stand,   and  had  swung  it 
around,   so  that  the  horse  would  swing  back  and  forth 
like  a  porch  swing.     I,   being  only  a  small  boy,  was 
not  much  taller  than  the  horse  when  I  stood  beside  it. 
You  can  imagine  how  proud  I  was  to  have  such  a  horse. 
It  was  the  getting  of  that  horse  that  this  story  is 
about . " 

"Leroy  had  made  such  ado  about  my  not  going  near  the 
woodshed  that  I  became  suspicious.     One  day  when  I  heard 
him  scraping  something  in  there,    I  stole  into  the  place 
quietly.     Leroy  was  furious.     He  had  promised  Papa  that 
I  would  not  see  the  big  horse  until  he  was  finished. 
It  was  to  be  my  main  Christmas  present.     I  had  to 
promise  him  that  I  would  not  tell  and  that  I  would  act 
surprised  when  I  saw  it  in  the  house  on  Christmas  morning. 
That  was  a  big  order  for  a  boy  my  age,   but  I  did  both 
very  well . " 

Alvis  continues  with  another  recollection  of  those  times 

and  the  old  woodshed: 

"As  a  young  boy   (or  an  older  one,   for  that  matter)  I 
was  deathly  afraid  of  the  dark.     I  had  begged  Ann  to  go 
out  into  the  shed  with  me  to  get  wood  for  the  fire,  which 
she  reluctantly  did.     We  had  to  use  a  candle  for  light, 
and  while  Ann  was  bending  down  picking  up  wood,   I  ac- 
cidently  let  the  flame  get  too  close  to  her  head.  Her 
hair  caught  fire,   and  I  began  to  beat  her  about  the 
head  with  my  open  palm.     She  began  crying  and  saying 
I  was  mean  to  her  after  she  had  done  me  the  favor.  It 
all  happened  so  fast,   she  did  not  know  her  hair  was  on 
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fire.     Of  course,    I  succeeded  in  putting  out  the 
flame,   and  we  went  back  into  the  house. 

By  1912,    shortly  after  my  birth,   the  life  of  our  family 
became  almost  completely  tied  into  the  activities  of  the  Green- 
ville Church  of  God,    located  one  block  from  where  we  lived, 
corner  Canton  and  Johnson  Streets.     In  the  community,  with 
our  friends,  within  family  gatherings,   at  school  or  wherever, 
our  behavior  was  to  be  governed  by  the  teachings  of  that 
church.     Papa  later  became  pastor  of  the  group.     It  was  made 
clear  to  us  that  we  were  P.K.'s    (preacher's  kids) ;  what  Papa 
preached,   Papa  practiced,   and  P.K.'s  were  the  extension  of 
Papa . 

Papa  was  the  head  of  the  house  all  right.     No  one  ever 
doubted  that*     But  both  Papa  and  Mama  got  this  one  thing  over 
to  us  in  regard  to  our  behavior  at  school:      "If  you  ever  get 
a  whipping  at  school,   you'll  get  another  when  you  get  home." 
In  addition  to  strict  school  rules,   there  was  to  be  no  dancing, 
movie-going,   card-playing  or  fighting.     When  other  parents 
were  teaching  their  children  to  fight  back,   Papa  taught  us, 
"he  who  runs  away  will  live  to  run  another  day."     While  others 
were  taught  to  stand  up  for  their  rights,  we  were  taught  that 
we  had  no  rights  when  it  came  to  fighting.     We  were  to  ignore 
an  insult  or  assault,   and  if  it  became  necessary,   to  run. 

As  a  kind  of  reinforcement  to  rules  that  seemed  unbearably 
harsh  to  the  children  of  the  family,   Papa's  small,  black, 
piercing  eyes  could  ferret  out  even  the  slightest  infraction 
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of  these  rules.     And  Mama,  well,   Mama  seemed  to  have  been  a 
mind  reader  who  could  tell  when  one  of  the  children  was  even 
thinking  about  breaking  the  rules.     But  they  were  not  tyrants, 
as  the  other  side  of  the  story  reveals . 

Both  Papa  and  Mama  possessed  a  gentleness  and  tenderness 
with  which  they  enshrouded  us,   and  though  the  rules  seemed 
harsh,   we  somehow  always  knew  they  were  enforced  with  love 
and  protection.     They  never  gave  the  impression  of  abusing 
anyone,   nor  did  they  excuse  one  from  not  learning  his  lessons 
well.     To  them,   each  child  was  an  individual  and  was  treated 
in  such  a  manner  that  he  did  not  lose  his  self-respect.  I 
can't  remember  that  anyone    in    the  family  was  ever'  spoiled; 
well,   at  least  not  for  very  long,   because  there  was  another 
child  on  his  heels.     Almost  without  exception,   a  child  was 
born  into  the  family  every  two  years,   give  or  take  a  few 
months,    for  a  period  of  twelve  years.     And  as  difficult  as 
it  may  be  to  believe,   all  fourteen  children  were  born  at 
home,   most  with  the  services  of  a  midwife:  very  few  births 
were  ever  attended  by  a  doctor. 

Warm  Places  in  Our  House 

There  were  not  too  many  really  warm  places  in  our  house 
during  those  early  days,   as  I  recall,   except  in  the  hearts  of 
those  who  lived  there.     The  bedrooms  were  always  cold  places. 
We  would  hurry  into  our  sleeping  clothes,   jump  into  bed,  then 
pull  the  covers  up  over  our  heads  for  a  few  minutes — trying 


to  warm  up  the  sheets  with  our  breath.     Except  for  the  heat 
coming  from  the  stove  or  fireplace  where  the  family  gathered, 
or  from  the  kitchen  range,   where  we  had  to  take  baths  in  a 
large,   tin  tub,   the  house  was  cold.     Eventually,  we  did  have 
the  conveniences  of  the  indoor  "water  closet"  as  described 
earlier.     But  there  was  no  running  water,   as  such  (unless 
one  called  it  that  because  he  was  running  with  it) .  Water 
was  drawn  from  the  well  on  the  back  porch. 

Telephones  and  electric  lights  were  non-existent  in  our 
community.     Lamps  gave  light  by  night.     I  can  recall,  as 
I'm  sure  all  older  members  of  the  family  can,   having  to  trim 
wicks,   clean  lamp  shades,   and  fill  lamps  with  oil  in  preparation 
for  the  next  night's  use.     In  the  later  years  in  Charlotte, 
before  we  left  for  Hamlet,  we  did  have  a  few  conveniences  in- 
cluding electric  lights. 

Even  though  we  lived  in  a  house  with  hardly  any  of  what 
is  now  called  "modern  conveniences,"  ours  was  a  happy  and 
secure  place  in  which  to  live.     Usually  when  evening  fell, 
Papa  would  gather  the  family  together  for  some  sort  of  enter- 
tainment.    We  sang  together  often,    laughed  and  played  games 
together,   and  had  opportunities  to  share  the  happenings  of 
the  day  together.     There  were  no  T.V.   showings,   of  course. 
But  we  not  only  survived,  we  enjoyed  our  times  together. 
Usually,   before  we  retired  for  the  night,   there  would  be 
reading  from  the  Bible,   a  short  talk  and  prayer.     Mama  and 
Papa  believed  that  most  problems  could  be  solved  through 
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prayer;   and  believe  it  or  not,  most  of  our  problems  were. 

They  could  very  well  have  coined  the  statement,    from  experience 

"The  family  that  prays  together,   stays  together." 

Papa  had  a  habit  of  now  and  then  springing  a  surprise  on 
us.     It  was  obvious  that  he  worked  hard  at  being  a  good  parent 
to  his  children.     Once  when  we  were  together  for  an  evening 
session,   he  announced  that  he  would  give  a  quarter  to  any  and 
everyone  who  could  keep  a  straight  face   (not  laugh)   while  he 
played  a  certain  record  he  had  purchased.     In  those  days, 
a  quarter  was  big  money,   to  give  or  to  receive,   so  each  of 
us  set  out  to  win  it.     The  person  on  the  record  started  out 
with  just  a  chuckle,   then  with  one  or  two  more  chuckles,  no 
talking.     Still,  without  any  talking,   there  was  then  a  hearty 
laugh,   more  laughs,    until  the  room  was  full  of  whoops  and 
yells  and  tears  from  practically  everyone  in  the  room,  in- 
cluding Papa  and  Mama.     Just  when  the  "hard  core"  members 
thought  they  had  won  that  quarter  by  not  laughing,   the  person 
on  the  record  broke  out  into  a  serines  of  whoops,   yells  and 
belly-laughs,  which  brought  down  even  the  "hard  core."  One 
would  think  that  after  the  first  hearing,    someone  would  surely 
win,   but  not  so.     I  remember  Papa  tried  giving  away  a  quarter 
other  nights,   at  intervals  when  there  was  need  for  lighter 
things,   but  I  can't  recall  that  he  ever  had  to  part  with  any 
of  his  money  that  way.     The  record  eventually  wore  out  from 
frequent  use.     It  was   "The  Laughing  Record,"  and  it  was  a 
scream. 
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Almost  everyone  in  the  family  remembers  another  record 
that  used  to  be  played  around  the  house  when  there  was  a 
need  for  levity.     This  one  was  titled  "The  Wedding,"  and 
was  a  telephone  account  of  a  particular  wedding  that  supposedly 
had  taken  place  a  few  days  earlier.     In  answer  to  queries 
from  the  party  on  the  other  end  of  the  line,   the  woman  giving 
the  account  went  into  great  detail  to  describe  the  church, 
the  flowers,   the  family,   the  folks  in  attendance,   the  clothes 
worn,   the  bride  and  bridal  party — everything.     Finally,  the 
person  at  the  other  end  must  have  asked  about  the  groom,  and 
then  came  the  punch  line  response:      "Lord,   Child,   that  nigger 
never  showed  up."     The  punch  line  was  adopted  for  use  by 
members  of  the  family,   and  whenever  it  fitted  any  occasion, 
it  was  repeated  years  after  the  record  was  broken  and  for- 
gotten . 

Guests  in  Our  Home 

Being  P.K.'s,  we  had  opportunities  to  meet  different 
personalities,   mostly  ministers,  who  were  guests  in  our  home. 
It  seems  to  me  that  our  guests  were  always  integrated.  No 
one  seemed  to  care  whether  they  were  white  or  black.  The 
table  talk  was  usually  centered  around  their  experiences. 
Some  of  them  were  very  interesting.     Not  all  of  our  visiting 
ministers  fell  into  this  category,   however.     Some  talked 
too  much,   some  snored  too  much,   and  some  ate  too  much  (at 
least  that's  the  way  the  children  felt). 
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I  recall  once  when  a  blind  minister  was  a  guest  in  our 
home.     At  the  table,   he  kept  interrupting  the  conversation  to 
ask  for  the  butter.     Leroy,   age  10  or  11,   remembering  that 
he  was  handicapped,   but  forgetting  that  he  had  sight  trouble 
instead  of  hearing  trouble  blurted  out — "good  land,   he's  gonna 
eat  up  all  the  butter."     Needless  to  say,   this  was  a  very 
embarrassing  moment  for  Mama  and  Papa — and  Leroy  made  it 
worse  by  blurting  out — "I  thought  y'all  said  he  was  deaf  and 
dumb."     The  minister,   possessed  with  a  keen  sense  of  humor, 
saved  the  day  with  a  bit  of  wit,   and  a  quip  about  truth  coming 
from  the  mouths  of  babes. 

Family  Affairs 

I  always  admired  Mama  and  Papa  for  ther  middle-of-the- 
road  good,   common  sense.     In  my  estimation,   they  were  never 
fanatic  in  their  religious  beliefs  and  practices.     Papa  had 
a  keen  sense  of  humor  and  enjoyed  telling  us  accounts  of  his 
life  when  he  was  growing  up.     He  was  a  regular  boy  in  most 
instances,   but  there  was  romance  in  his  stories  and  in  his 
life  as  a  child.     He  lived  with  buck  shots  underneath  the 
skin  of  his  face  as  evidence  of  what  happened  to  him  for 
chasing  birds  to  keep  the  other  boys  from  shooting  them. 
When  brother  Bob  was  fourteen  years  of  age,   Mama  bought  him 
a  twenty-two  rifle  for  Christmas.     He  and  several  of  his 
friends  had  gone  bird  hunting,  when  Bob,   chased  the  birds  away 
to  keep  his  buddies  from  shooting  them.     One  of  the  boys  shot 
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Bob  after  having  warned  him  to  stay  out  of  the  way.  Bob 
was  not  as  fortunate  as  Papa,    for  he  died  of  lead  poisoning 
nine  months  after  the  accident. 

In  our  house,   beans  were  our  staple  food.     I  believe 
Fonnie  could  eat  beans,   butter  and  white,   every  day  of  his 
life;  he  loved  them  so  well.     The  same  could  be  said  for  Ken, 
but  Pinto  beans  are  his  favorite.     We  also  have  had  our  share 
of  turnip  greens.     Mama  was  once  heard  saying  she  could  eat 
raw  turnip  greens . 

Store  bought  bread  was  unheard  of  them.     Mama  "baked 
from  scratch"  daily.     Also,   a  meal  was  never  complete  without 
something  sweet.     Papa's  favorite  dessert  was  ice  cream,  he 
could  eat  it  for  breakfast.     Once  Mama  made  ice  cream  and 
later  discovered  that  the  churn  had  small  holes  in  it.  She 
tasted  it  before  she  called  us  and  wanted  to  throw  it  out, 
but  Papa  objected.     He  was  the  only  one  who  ate  the  salty  ice 
cream,  but  you  can  believe  that  he  did  so  with  a  "bit  of 
wit"  mixed  with  his  salty  ice  cream,   and  a  mischevious  smile 
on  his  face.     That  was  his  style — good  or  bad. 

Weeks  before  Christmas,  Mama  would  start  baking  pies, 
cakes  and  all  kinds  of  goodies.     Then  at  Christmas  time,  she 
would  call  in  children  from  far  and  near  and  give  them  a 
little  package  of  goodies.     Mama  had  a  warm  spot  in  her 
heart  for  under-privileged-  children  ,   especially,   but  she 
never  separated  children  into  privileged  and  under-privileged 
in  her  treatment  of  them. 
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I  can't  remember  who  played  the  organ  for  the  times  the 
family  sang  together,   but  the  fellowship  of  those  times  still 
warms  my  heart.     By  the  time  I  was  in  the  eighth  grade,  we 
had  bought  a  piano.     Papa  engaged  a  piano  teacher  to  teach 
me  how  to  play  hymns.     Evidently,   he  did  not  think  it  was 
necessary  for  me  to  learn  to  play  anything  else.     As  soon 
as  I  learned  to  play  hymns,   I  stopped  taking  lessons  in  music 
Bess  reminded  me  of  those  days  in  a  recent  gathering  of  some 
members  of  the  family  when  she  said,    "We  got  so  tired  of 
hearing  Lil  practice   'Rescue  the  Perishing,'   that  we  began 
to  wonder  if  we  were  not  the  perishing  that  needed  to  be 
rescued . " 

To  further  substantiate  Papa's  single  motivation  for 

providing  music  lessons,   Vi  tells  of  the  time  when  she,  too, 

was  granted  the  privilege: 

When  I  was  in  elementary  school,   Elizabeth  Gabriel 
and  I  studied  music  under  the  tutelage  of  Mrs.  M.  G. 
Davis.     My  music  lesson  days  were  short  and  sweet, 
however.     Papa  became  disgusted  with  me  when  he  came  home 
one  day  as  I  was  attempting  to  play  ragtime.  Fonnie 
was  an  accomplished  musician,   playing  by  ear.  With- 
out studying  music,   he  could  play  anything  anyone 
would  hum  or  anything  he  had  heard.     Everybody  in  the 
family  remembers  his  favorite  song  was,    "Yes,  We  Have 
No  Bananas."     When  I  attempted  to  play  some  of  his 
numbers,   that  was  the  end  of  my  music  career.     I  think 
Papa  was  grooming  me  to  be  the  church  organist  or  pianist 
Elizabethe     continued  her  music;   she  graduated  from 
Oberlin  College  Conservatory  of  Music  in  Oberlin,  OH. 


Incidents  on  the  Lighter  Side 

One  day  Mama  sent  Bess  and  me  to  pick  up  a  package  from 
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Sis.     Ella  Means  who  lived  across  a  few  hills  from  us. 
As  we  approached  her  house,  we  saw  two  women  standing  in 
front  of  another  house  talking.     Just  about  that  time,  a 
big  dog  showed  up  on  the  scene.     Bess,   having  great  fear 
of  dogs,   grabbed  one  of  the  ladies  by  the  dress  tail  and 
pulled  her  around  and  around  in  the  street.     The  dog,  evident- 
ly under  the  impression  that  it  was  a  game,   joined  in  the 
circling  behind  Bess.     I  can't  recall  how  the  lady  tore  her- 
self away  from  Bess,   but  all  of  us  laughed,    finally,  about 
the  spontaniety  of  the  act.     The  dog  did  not  hurt  Bess,  but 
he  almost  made  her  hurt  herself  and  the  lady. 

One  of  Vi 1 s  experiences  with  a  dog  captures  a  bit  of 
Papa's  proclivity  for  wit: 

When  I  was  attending  Fairview  School,   she  said,  I 
would  often  try  to  leave  home  early  enough  to  stop  by 
Willie  Cute ' s  house  so  we  could  walk  to  school  together. 
One  morning  I  ran  down  Cute ' s  walk  as  I  was  late;  and 
the  family  dog,    "Trouble,"  bit  me  on  my  ankle.     The  scar 
is  still  with  me.     I  ran  back  home;  Papa  had  not  left 
for  work,   so  he  took  care  of  my  wound.     While  he  bandaged 
the  same,   he  looked  up  at  me  and  said,    'haven't  you  ever 
heard;  you  never  trouble "Trouble ,"   till  Trouble  troubles 
you?  1 

Charlotte  Characters 

Anyone  who  has  ever  lived  in  the  Greenville  section  in 
Charlotte  during  the  time  we  lived  there  will  remember  "Herman." 
He  was  a  young  man  about  nineteen  years  of  age,    I  suppose. 
Anyway,   Herman  spent  a  great  portion  of  his  daylight  hours 
running  around  in  the  streets  with  an  imaginary  wheel  in  his 
hands,   pretending  to  be  driving  a  car.     He  made  the  starting 
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noise  of  the  car,   put  on  the  brakes,   backed  up,   and  did  all 
other  things  one  would  do  with  a  car  by  using  his  imagination 
and  pantomime.     Herman  was  not  really  crazy,   but  he  just  did 
not  have  "all  of  his  buttons."     No  one  but  a  stranger  in  the 
neighborhood  would  be  disturbed  by  his  actions.     On  certain 
days,   Herman  would  hold  church  service  in  a  vacant  house  in 
the  neighborhood.     He  acted  as  the  choir  members,   singing  a 
while;  then  he  would  be  the  deacon,   offering  prayer;  then 
he  was  the  preacher,   delivering  the  sermon.     If  he  thought 
he  needed  an  audience,   an  usher,   a  trustee,   or  whatever,  Herman 
played  that  part.     When  service  was  over,   Herman  would  have 
prayer,    lock  the  door   (pretending,   of  course) ,   get  into  his 
imaginary  car,   and  drive  home. 

Aubrey  and  Vi  pulled  two  other  "eccentrics"  out  of  the 
past  when  they  recalled  a  character  known  as  Blind  Maggie  and 
"The  Duke  Power  Man." 

Blind  Maggie  got  her  name  because  she  was  blind.  Her 
favorite  pasttime  was  sitting  on  the  corner  of  Trade  and  Tryon 
(main  square)   and  begging  people  for  money.     It  was  general- 
ly known  in  the  black  community  that  Maggie  had  a  flock  of 
children   (and  was  still  having  more)   and  some  folks  thought 
that  Maggie  ought  to  stop  having  children  since  she  had  to 
"beg"  to  feed  the  ones  she  already  had.     When  the  idea  was 
thrown  at  Maggie,   she  would  retort  with,    "Huh,   us  blind 
niggers  got  nature  jest  like  you  niggers  who  can  see." 

The  Duke  Power  Man  had  been  a  valet  for  a  Duke  Power 
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official  all  of  his  life  and  had  worked  at  a  florist  on  the 
side.     He  had  a  passion  for  flowers    (fresh  flowers)    and  for 
dressing  up  like  the  man  for  whom  he  served  as  valet.  He 
and  his  wife  rode  the  public  busses  regularly,   and  you  could 
always  see  them  coming  "a  mile  away."     She  always  wore  a 
mangy,    full-length  fur  coat,  which  won  for  her  the  memorable 
name  of  "Rabbit  Fur";   and  he  always  sported  a  huge  bouquet 
of  freshly  cut  flowers,   worn  prominently  on  his  chest  as  a 
corsage . 

Vi  remembers  having  definite  encounters  with  two  other 
"Charlotte  Characters"  and  with  a  child  whose  sleeping  habits 
might  have  been  dangerous . 

" 1  Indian  Bill 1  was  a  lightbrown-skinned  colored  man  who 
let  his  hair  grow  long.     He  claimed  he  was  an  Indian.  He 
wore  chicken  and  turkey  feathers  in  his  hair  and  carried  a 
broom.     He  was  often  seen  at  the  trolley  stop  on  Eleventh 
and  Graham  Streets  on  his  way  to  Independence  Square  and 
the  County  Courthouse,  where  he  performed  his  antics.  White 
people  would  laugh  and  throw  him  pennies . 

One  day  soon  after  I  started  wearing  high  heels,  Indian 
Bill  and  I  met  face-to-face  at  the  street  car  stop.  Bill 
took  off  his  Indian  head  gear,   made  a  low  bow,   and  made  some 
smart  remark.     I  attempted  to  ignore  him  and  made  the  big- 
gest mistake  of  my  life.     Bill  waited  for  an  audience  and 
then  said  to  me,    "Trying  to  act  like  white  folks,  wearing 
them  high  heel  shoes;  you're  gonna  fall  off  them  and  break 
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your  durn  neck." 

" 1 Goog  Jones'  was  another  character.     When  he  wasn't 
eating  clay,   he  was  begging  me  to  make  him  a  sugar  teat, 
pronounced   ' Sugah  tit.'     He  would  come  to  our  house  and 
ask  me  to  take  a  clean  piece  of  cloth,    fill  it  with  a  ball 
of  butter  on  which  I  was  to  sprinkle  a  mixture  of  sugar  and 
salt,   and  give  it  to  him." 

Vi ' s  last  story  is  about  sleep-walking: 

I  don't  know  much  about  sleep-walking,   nor  have  I 
heard  too  much  about  it  since  I  was  a  child;  but  I  do 
remember  one  of  Papa's  church  members  had  a  child  who 
was  a  sleep-walker.     She  was  a  very  attractive  youngster 
named  Levora  Brown. 

At  the  age  of  six,   Levora  would  get  out  of  bed, 
open  the  door,   and  walk.     She  came  to  our  house  once. 
I  remember  Papa  telling  how  she  opened  the  gate,  came 
up  on  the  porch,   and  sat  in  the  swing.     Another  time, 
Papa  was  coming  home  from  an  out-of-town  trip  when  he 
saw  Levora  walking  with  her  hands  stretched  out  in  front 
of  her.     He  spoke  to  her,   but  she  continued  to  walk. 
He  put  her  in  his  car  and  took  her  home.     The  parents 
had  not  missed  her.     Her  father  told  Papa  of  all  the 
times  he  went  out  to  look  for  her,   not  once  did  he  find 
her  awake. 

I  think  Levora  is  still  alive.     She  and  her  mother 
were  living  in  Far  Rockaway,   New  York,  when  we  lived  in 
Jamaica.     Papa  visited  them  there.     I  often  wondered 
if  she  still  sleep-walks,   but  I'm  sure  the  answer  is 
"no."     She  might  not  have  lived  to  get  married  had  she 
walked  in  her  sleep  in  or  around  New  York. 

In  spite  of  the  inconveniences,   petty  problems,   and  some- 
times,  very  trying  experiences  we  encountered  there,   the  days 
we  lived  in  the  Greenville  Community  were  days  we  remember 
with  fondness  and  pride.     Greenville  is  no  longer  a  residential 
area;   in  fact,   it  is  no  longer  a  community  at  all.     Only  trees 
grow  there  now.     In  Charlotte's  recent  redevelopment,  the 
community  was  completely  demolished  and  left  as  a  forest. 
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Perhaps  the  plans  for  it  in  the  future  are  different.  On 
a  visit  to  the  area  in  1973,    Elliot  and  I  tried  to  find  the 
streets  on  which  we  last  lived;   they  were  no  longer  streets, 
only  woods.     But  our  memories  remain. 
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HAMLET — A  PLACE  OF  LOVING  MEMORIES 

W.   L.  Fletcher 


In  the  Spring  of  1925,   Papa  felt  led  to  accept  an  invi- 
tation to  move  to  Hamlet,   North  Carolina,  where  two  or  three 
families  of  the  Church  of  God  was  to  establish  a  congregation. 
There  was  no  meeting  place,   no  parsonage,   no  salary,  few 
members,   and  yet  Papa  knew  it  was  the  right  move  for  him  to 
make . 

Alvis,   who  was  about  nine  at  the  time,   gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  move  from  Charlotte: 

I  must  have  been  about  9  years  old  as  Kenneth  was 
about  two.     We  were  traveling  to  our  new  home  in  a  big 
open  sedan  or  touring  car,    if  my  memory  serves  right. 
In  those  days  tire  trouble  was  a  common  type  of  auto 
trouble.     Tires  were  installed  on  a  rim  and  the  whole 
tire-rim  assembly  came  off  the  wheel  when  the  tire  had 
to  be  repaired  or  replaced. 

We  must  have  had  one  or  two  flat  tires  on  route  to 
Hamlet   (a  distance  of  less  than  80  miles)    for  about  a 
few  miles  from  crossing  the  Pee  Dee  River   (crossed  then 
on  a  riverboat  ferry) ,   another  automobile  traveling  be- 
hind us  backfired  and  Kenneth  said  in  a  loud,  clear 
voice — "ANOTHER  PUNCTURE."     We  all  had  a  good  laugh. 

When  we  arrived  in  Hamlet,   we  moved  into  an  old  farm 
house  beside  the  highway  between  Hamlet  and  Rockingham, 
and  must  have  lived  there  for  one  or  two  years.     I  re- 
call that  Papa  built  our  permanent  house  next  door,  and 
the  family  lived  there  until  all  the  children  left 
home  and  Papa  and  Mama  moved  to  South  Carolina. 

The  land  on  which  our  "big  house"  was  built  was  cov- 
ered with  large,    straight  Dines.     Papa  had  several  of 
the  trees  cut  down  by  lumber  people  hauled  away  to  the 
mill  and  sawed  into  lumber  which  was  hauled  back  later. 
This  is  what  he  used  to  build  the  house.     Papa  had  some 
help,   of  course,   but  he  did  much  of  the  work  necessary 
to  construct  the  house.      (See  Illustration  II — PHOTO 
OF  THE  LEE  HOMESTEAD . ) 
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The  building  of  the  house  was  a  joyous  occasion  for  the 
entire  family;   all  of  the  children  helped  as  much  as  possible 
and  when  they  were  not  physically  involved,    some  of  them  sat 
around  observing  Mama  and  Papa  under  changing  circumstances. 
Alvis,   the  pre-teen  "psychologist"  related  one  of  his  ob- 
servations : 

While  Papa  was  building  the  house  in  Hamlet,    I  came 
to  see  some  of  the  differences  in  personalities  of  our 
parents.     Papa  was  industrious,   and  what  we  might  call 
a  "hustler"  today — always  doing  something  with  his  hands 
as  well  as  using  his  mind  in  his  ministry.     However,  he 
did  not  like  to  spend  too  much  time  working  on  a  single 
project,   perhaps,    fearing  that  he  might  have  to  leave 
it  unfinished  to  go  to  something  else  more  demanding. 
He  was,   according  to  Mama,   at  times  a  little  less  thorough 
than  she  would  have  like  for  him  to  be. 

I  recall  that  this  was  when  I  learned  that  often 
used  expression  of  his.     When  Mama  was  complaining 
mildly  that  the  shelf  he  was  building  or  the  door  he 
was  hanging  was  not  just  right,  he  would  toss  it  off 
with:     "A  blind  man  would  never  be  able  to  tell  the  dif- 
ference."    Sometimes  Mama  would  let  that  end  the  matter 
and  sometimes    (more  than  a  few  times)    she  would  insist 
that  he  do  the  job  correctly,  which  he  often  did. 

Many  of  my  friends  find  it  hard  to  believe  me  when 
I  tell  them  that  in  all  of  my  15  years  living  with  my 
two  parents,    I  never  did  hear  them  argue  in  a  violent 
manner  in  all  that  time. 

Bessie,   as  one  of  the  middle  girls,   recalls  another  side 

of  Mama  and  Papa  and  reinforces  Alvis'   recollections  of  their 

"peaceful  co-existence." 

In  regard  to  discipline,   Papa  and  Mama  used  a  more 
positive  approach  than  whipping.     I  can't  remember  that 
they  had  to  use  the  strap  very  often.     But  there  was  not 
a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  they  meant  what  they  said,  when 
they  said  it.     The  older  children  could  always  teach  the 
young  ones    (if  they  did  not  learn  fast  enough)   that  when 
Mama  said  "NO",   Mama  meant  "NO."     Papa,   on  the  other 
hand,    could  sometimes  be  persuaded  to  give  a  little 
about  minor  things,   if  he  were  caught  in  a  situation  by 
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himself,   but  never  against  Mama's  "no." 

Perhaps  Mama  and  Papa  did  not  always  agree  on  mat- 
ters of  discipline,   etc.,   but  they  knew  how  to  handle 
their  differences  without  upsetting  us.     They  must  have 
settled  their  differences  in  private  because  I  can  never 
remember  a  time  when  I  heard  one  argument  between  them. 

The  huge  yard  surrounding  our  house  was  the  favorite 

place  for  outdoor  activities — everything  from  picnics  to 

late  evening  games  by  all  the  neighborhood  children.  The 

younger  children  played  hide-and-seek,   Mama,   May  I?  or  Take 

a  Giant  Step,   rode  on  the  swings  or  jumped  rope.     The  older 

children  played  tennis  or  softball,   went  boating  or  swimmina 

in  our  private  pond.     Sometimes  the  adults  would  join  in. 

There  was  no  way  to  be  lonesome,   and  yet,   everybody  could 

be  as  "private"  as  he  wanted  to  be.     We  all  seemed  to  have 

been  encouraged  in  a  thousand  subtle  ways  to  be  unigue — to 

develop     our  own  individualities,   to  seek  out  and  enjoy  moments 

and  places  of  "aloneness." 


Lil's  Account  of  the  Big  Event  in  1926 

In  November,    19  26,   a  year  after  we  moved  to  Hamlet, 
Winona  was  born.     It  had  been  three  years  since  the 
family  had  welcomed  its  last  member  into     the  family  and 
even  longer  than  that  since  the  last  girl  was  added,  and 
so  everyone  was  happy  about  the  sweet,   little  bundle  of 
joy.     And  she  was  just  that.     Papa  nicknamed  her  "Rose- 
bud."    Bessie  claims  that  I  was  asking  for  a  doll  for 
Christmas,   just  before  Wy  was  born,   even  though  I  was 
about  15  years  old.     Mama  said  she'd  give  me  a  doll:  And 
I  guess  she  did  just  that  because  Wy  is  a  living  doll. 

With  Wy's  birth,   there  were  again  seven  children  in 
the  household.     The  older  brothers  had  left  home  at  an 
early  age  to  work  and  Vi  was  in  Charlotte  teaching.  For 
two  years  Mama,   Papa  and  the  seven  children  lived  in  the 
"big  house"  in  Hamlet. 
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Hamlet.  .  .Well  ?? 

Hamlet  was,    in  those  days,  what  one  might  call  "a  one 
horse  town"  compared  to  Charlotte,   the  metropolis  where  the 
family  formerly  lived.     And  our  house  was  not  even  in  the 
city  limits!     Instead  we  lived  between  Hamlet  and  Rocking- 
ham on  a  relatively  busy  highway.     We  definitely  lived  "in 
the  house  by  the  side  of  the  road."     I  can  remember  all  sorts 
of  strangers  knocking  on  our  open  door  or  simply  waiting  on 
our  doorsteps  to  request  water  or  some  hand-out.     I  can  never 
remember  Mama  turning  anybody  away.     This  kind  of  behavior 
is  unheard  of  today  and  even  then  some  people  looked  sus- 
piciously on  road  travellers.     Not  so  in  our  family;  nobody 
seemed  to  mind  the  many  men  who  stopped  off  at  our  house  for 
food,   drink  or  a  place  to  rest  in  the  shade. 

There  were  other  interesting  things  to  be  found  along 
the  route  that  we  had  to  take  to  and  from  the  center  of 
activities  outside  the  home.     We  were  3  or  4  miles  from  Hamlet 
and  around  6  miles  from  Rockingham.     Some  of  the  older  child- 
ren would  accompany  Mama  on  her  long  hikes  to  Rockingham  to 
shop  because  the  shopping  area  was  larger  there  than  in 
Hamlet.     Lil  recalls  one  such  episode: 

I  remember  Mama  always  preferred  to  do  her  own 
looking  and  investigating  instead  of  having  a  clerk 
assist  her.     She  would  always  say,    "I  know  what  I 
want;   I  only  need  time  to  find  it.     Clerks  always 
think  they  know  better  what  one  needs  and  are  forever 
making  suggestions  for  substitutes." 

On  one  occasion  in  Rockingham,  Mama  proceeded  to 
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walk  and  ignore  the  offer  of  a  clerk  who  was  a  shoe 
salesman.     He  pointed  out  that  such-and-such  a  shoe 
was  the  latest  thing,   more  durable,   etc.      "Lady,"  he 
said  when  Mama  continued  to  ignore  his  suggestions, 
"I've  been  selling  shoes  for  two  years";   to  which 
Mama  replied:     "Yes,   and  I  was  buying  them  before  you 
were  born . " 

Because  of  our  large  family  and  our  meager  funds,  Mama 
often  had  to  buy  our  shoes  at  a  very  inexpensive  shoe  store. 
The  shoes  were  usuallv  all  we  could  possibly  afford,   but  also 
were  usually  not  what  we  wanted.     They  not  only  hurt  our 
feelings,   but  often  our  feet  as  well.     I  overheard  Ann  say 
once,   after  she  had  been  forced  to  accept  a  pair  of  cheap 
shoes,    "When  I  grow  up  and  start  working,    I'm  gonn ' a  run  pass 
every  cheap  store  in  town." 

The  route  to  Hamlet  yielded  many  diversified  pathways, 
since  so  many  of  us  had  to  trod  that  way  to  school,  church, 
and  almost  everywhere  else  we  went.     Each  pathway  had  its 
own  points  of  attraction  such  as  green  apple  trees,  grape 
vines  and  berry  bushes,  migrant  groups  of  campers  whom  we 
called  gypsies,   houses  of  friends  who  invited  hungry  children 
in  for  goodies,   and   (my  best  diversion)    freshly  plowed  fields 
in  the  Spring.     These  fields  comforted  many  weary  bare  feet 
that  had  trudged  the  4  or  5  miles  from  school.     The  thick, 
forest-like  woods  were  also  filled  with  small  wild  animals 
and  occassionally  with  snakes.     There  was  one  particular 
path,   I  recall,   that  I  usually  avoided  because  the  older 
children  had  convinced  me  it  was  inhabited  by  poisonous  rattle 
snakes.     As  I  grew  older,    I  wondered  whether  there  was  really 
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danger  there  or  whether  they  simply  wanted  some  pathways 
that  were  private  and  off-limits  to  inquisitive  baby-sister 
eyes.     It  amazes  me  today  to  think  of  all  the  chances  Mama 
and  Papa  took  by  letting  us  roam  freely  through  the  country- 
side to  and  from  school.     The  woods  were  not  everybody's 
favorite  place  at  all  times,   however,    as  Alvis 1  memory 
illustrates . 

There  was  probably  no  young  boy  anywhere  more  afraid 
of  the  dark  at  the  ages  between  six  and  fourteen  than 
I.     I  was  never     able  even  in  later  years  to  explain 
it,   but  that  made  it  no  less  real.     One  incident 
which  points  up  fear  of  darkness  had  to  do  with  Bessie, 
and  our  having  to  come  through  the  dark  woods  one  night. 
Bessie  gives  a  vivid  account  of  the  incident  in  her 
chapter:     "Memories  and  Recollections."     She  and  I 
constructed  the  story  she  tells  in  later  years,   as  we 
probably  did  not  talk  too  much  about  it  soon  after  it 
happened;  Bess  was  too  mad  at  me  to  talk  to  me  at  all." 

Alvis '    fear  of  the  dark  got  him  into  trouble  with  other 

members  of  the  family,   too—sometimes  leading  to  more  painful 

consequences  than  having  a  sister  who  wouldn't  talk  to  him. 

According  to  him: 

Lil  was  the  oldest  child  at  home  at  this  time,  and 
Mama  and  Papa  were  away  that  day  and  part  of  the  night. 
Lil  was  naturally  in  charge.     As  appeared  to  be  my  bad 
habit,    I  had  forgotten  to  bring  in  the  wood   (for  fuel) 
before  darkness  fell,   and  Lil  told  me  to  go  outside  and 
bring  in  the  wood.     I  took  one  look  out  into  the  dark- 
ness and  said  something  like  the  modern  "no  way"  to 
her,   but  she  would  not  hear  it.     She  shoved  me  out  the 
door  and  told  me  that  when  I  had  the  wood,   I  should 
knock  and  she  would  open  it  up  so  that  I  could  come 
back  in.     I  immediately  knocked  at  the  door — so  hard 
in  fact,   that  I  tore  it  off  the  hinges.     When  Papa  and 
Mama  came  we  were  there  with  a  "busted  door"  and  much 
argument  and  blame-placing.     Papa  applied  the  strap  that 
night  to  everybody  in  sight! 

Lil  laughingly  recalls  that  Alvis  would  resort  to  any 
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means  necessary  to  avoid  being  alone  in  the  darkness--even 

to  taking  me,   a  toddling  baby  sister,  with  him  as  a  companion. 

His  appeals  to  me  would  be  cooed  in  his  most  charming  voice: 

"Come  on,   baby,   and  go  with  Lil  Buddy  out  to  get  some  wood." 

While  darkness  may  have  been  a  time  which  Alvis  could 

have  done  without,   night  time  brings  to  mind  for  others  some 

of  the  family's  most  enjoyable  times  together,   a  time  of 

"family-togetherness."     Bess  shares  her  memories  this  way: 

If  there  is  anything  that  stands  out  vividly  in  my 
memory,   it  is  that  ours  was  as  near  ideal  a  family 
relationship  as  I  have  ever  seen. 

And  Lil  adds: 

Many  nights  we  sat  out,   under  the  moonlight,  building 
toad  houses  over  our  feet  with  Mama,    laughing  and  having 
genuine  family  fun. 

One  of  my  warmest  family  memories  takes  me  back  to  the 
time  when  we  would  all  spread  quilts  down  on  top  of  our  sun 
room  on  a  clear  night;   then,  we  would  lie  down   (Mama  and 
Papa,   too)   and  play  games  as  we  watched  the  skies  for  shooting 
stars.     The  older  children,   or  Papa,  would  help  the  younger 
children  identify  known  star  formations  such  as  the  big  dipper 
and  then  we  would  "create"  our  own  formations  when  we  grew 
weary  of  the  known  ones .     I  suspect  that  a  great  deal  of  im- 
agination and  creativity  developed  during  those  sessions  under 
the  sky . 

Papa  obviously  had  his  family  in  mind  when  he  designed 
and  constructed  our  "big  house."     In  addition  to  the  room 
which  I  remember  as  our  "sun  room, "  Bess  recalls  the  big  room 
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upstairs  which  was  like  a  girl's  dorm  where  the  family  would 
meet  at  night--Papa  reading  and  studying,  Mama,   Bess,  (and 
me  when  I  was  old  enough)   making  flowers  and  quilting,  and 
the  others  studying.     She  declares  that  this  included  every- 
body except  Ken  who  never  brought  any  books  home  and  never 
seemed  to  have  any  homework  to  do.      (Ken  supposedly  fed  his 
math  book  to  the  goat  once  to  keep  from  studying.)     He  would 
always  swear  that  he'd  gotten  his  studying  done  in  school. 
In  Bessie's  own  words: 

In  many  of  our  family  gatherings,   Papa  would  talk 
to  us  on  several  subjects  and  would  tell  us  what  to 
shun  in  life  and  how  we  should  learn  to  take  care  of 
ourselves.     He  felt  that  one  should  not  depend  on  others 
too  heavily.     I  always  enjoyed  those  family  nights.  We 
had  a  family  room  long  before  they  were  the  fashionable 
thing  to  have  in  modern  homes . 

And  Lil  recalls: 

Perhaps  highlighting  some  of  our  family  night  sessions 
were  those  in  which  Ann  and  Ken  entertained  the  group. 
Both  had  uncanny,   unique  senses  of  humor  and  Ann,  a 
natural  story-teller,    could  mimic  any  happening  of  the 
day  at  school,  on  the  street  or  elsewhere,   putting  them 
into  story  form.     Ken  could  supply  original  poetry  or 
recite  stanzas  he  had  memorized  to  fit  any  occasion. 
He  was  a  young  Nipsy  Russell,   long  before  Nipsy's  style 
became  the  thing.     We  did  not  need  to  attend  a  floor 
show.     We  had  our  own  at  home  and  it  was  clean  unadulterated 
fun . 

When  the  "organized  family  sessions"  ended  (or  on  the 
nights  when  nothing  was  "scheduled"),   the  chilren  found  endless 
activities  of  their  own  to  get  into.     With  6  or  7  creative 
minds  at  work  most  of  the  time,   it  became  a  matter  of  who 
could  get  his  bid  in  first  or  be  the  most  assertive  as  to 
what  activity  took  priority.     We  all  remember  that  Ken  was 
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frequently  the  center  of  attention  and  the  motivator  of 
the  action. 

I  remember  that  Ken  slept  in  a  small  room  at  the  end  of 

the  long  hallway  just  adjacent  to  the  girls'   large  room. 

After  everybody  had  gone  to  bed,   we  would  all  hear  this  loud 

and  delicious  crunching  sound  emanating  from  Ken's  room. 

When  our  drooling  mouths  could  stand  it  no  longer,  somebody 

would  go  to  investigate.     Usually  we  would  find  him  lying  in 

bed  chopping  away  happily  on  a  raw  sweet  potato  which  he  had 

confiscated  from  our  cellar  below  earlier  and  had  hidden  under 

his  pillow  for  a  midnight  snack.     Of  course,   it  was  too  late 

for  any  of  us  to  go  to  the  cellar  and  Ken  would  torment  us 

with  a  ditty  such  as: 

Your  mouth  may  water,  your  teeth  may  grit 
But  none  of  this   1 tater  will  you  git. 

Nobody  ever  seemed  to  remember  to  get  potatoes    (or  other  goodies) 

of  our  own  for  night  time  until  we  would  hear  Ken  on  another 

night.     When  Ken  got  ready  to  share  his  night  time  goodies, 

he  had  his  own  special  way  of  doing  it.     He  would  ride  his 

bike  to  the  closest  store  and  purchase  candy   (I  particularly 

remember  the  1£  B  B  Bats)   which  he  would  hide  for  later 

bartering  purposes.     We  all  seemed  so  vulnerable  to  his  scheme 

and  clever  techniques  for  getting  twice  upward  the  amount  of 

the  original  cost  of  the  candy.     He  would  start  off  by  selling 

the  1C  sucker  for  2C  or  3C;   the  longer  you  waited  or  the  more 

you  complained,   the  higher  the  price  would  get.     I  recall 
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that  it  was  Polly  who  always  held  out,   stubbornly,  refusing 

to  yield  to  his  first  offers  and  invariably  she  had  to  pay 

5C  or  more  for  a  1<£  sucker — and  sometimes  she  even  had  to 

agree  to  give  him  back  the  stick  if  the  word  "free"  appeared 

on  it.      (Free  sticks  on  occasional  suckers  was  a  gimmick 

used  by  the  maker  for  selling  the  candy;  you  returned  the 

stick  for  another  sucker.)     There  must  have  been  times  when 

Polly  took  all  of  this  she  could  stand  and  she  tells  now 

about  one  such  occasion: 

During  the  last  two  years  of  my  high  school  days, 
Kenneth  and  I  were  the  only  ones  left  there  with  Papa 
and  Mama.     Ken  really  did  his  teasing  job  on  me  after 
everyone  else  left.     He  used  to  make  me  so  angry  calling 
me  "black  girl."     One  day  he  provoked  me  so  I  was 
bringing  in  wood  for  the  cook  stove  and  grabbed  a  stick 
of  wood  and  hit  him  with  it  right  in  the  head.     I  must 
have  hit  him  harder  than  I  intended,    for  he  fell  out 
for  a  minute,   and  I  remember  it  frightened  me  almost 
to  death.     I  fell  down  on  the  floor  with  him  and  cried 
like  crazy.     When  he  came  to,   he  just  got  up  and  said: 
"O.k.,   black  girl,    I'm  gonn ' a  get  you     for  that." 
That  next  morning  when  Mama  sent  Ken  to  awaken  me  (this 
was  almost  a  daily  chore)   he  tipped  into  my  room  and 
tied  my  two  long  braids  around  the  big  iron  bed  posts. 
Then  he  got  the  broom  and  punched  me  until  I  woke  with 
fury,   only  to  find  that  I  was  tied  to  the  bed  and  could 
not  get  close  to  him.     I  constantly  complained  to  Mama 
to  make  him  leave  me  alone;  all  she  said  was  just  try 
to  ignore  him  because  he  didn't  mean  any  harm.     He  did 
not  mean  any  good  either  and  so  I  found  it  to  be  one  of 
the  most  difficult  tasks  in  my  life  to  just  ignore  him. 

Polly  was  by  no  means  the  only  recipient  of  Ken's  special 

brand  of  sister-teasing.     Ann  recounts  one  experience  she  had 

with  Ken's  devilment: 

We  had  a  pond  which  Papa  had  dug  in  the  back  yard 
and  all  my  life  I  have  feared  water.  I  never  dreamed 
that  I  would  attempt  to  get  anywhere  nearer  than  to  the 
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edge  of  the  pond.     One  calm  day,   when  I  thought  that 
I  was  alone,    I  had  a  crazy  urge  to  try  to  climb  into 
the  boat   (Alvis  had  made  this)   and  paddle  across 
cautiously  to  try  my  luck.     I  was  doing  fairly  well  until 
the  boat  started  rocking  from  side  to  side.     I  was  so 
frightened  that  I  opened  my  mouth  to  yell  and  no  sound 
came  out.     The  next  moment,   a  head  came  bobbing  out  of 
the  water  and  that  mischievous  Kenneth  had  slipped  in 
the  water  behind  me,   causing  all  the  commotion.  He 
nearly  gave  me  a  heart  attack. 

Rocking  the  boat,   and  sometimes  turning  it  over  completely, 

must  have  been  one  of  Ken's  favorite  pasttimes  as  I  recall 

my  life-long  friend,   Marizetta    (Hardy  Kerry) ,  frequently 

telling  people  of  her  visit  to  Hamlet  when  she  was  6  or  7 

and  how  Ken  turned  the  boat  over  with  the  two  of  us  in  it. 

Incidents  such  as  these  prompted  me  to  learn  to  swim,  or 

at  least  to  survive  in  water.     You  just  couldn't  take  the 

chance  with  Ken  around  when  you  love  water  as  much  as  I  did! 

Now  that  I  think  about  it,   water  and  fishing  provided  some 

of  mine  and  Polly's  best  times  together.-*-     When  Polly  wasn't 

with  me,   though,   the  pond  bank  was  my  very  private  place. 

Bess  says  she  remembers  seeing  me  on  many  mornings  get  up 

early,   get  into  the  boat  to  try  to  retrieve  a  hook  which  a 

fish  had  taken  during  the  night.     From  the  time  I  was  old 

enough  to  toddle  off  by  myself,    I  could  be  seen  dragging  a 


1  In  the  summer  of  1975,  we  had  an  opportunity  to  re-live 
some  of  these  joys  when  I  visited  Polly  at  her  Rondeau  Bay 
home  in  Canada  where  she  spends  many  hours  sitting  on  the 
bank  fishing.     And  a  few  moments  ago,   as  I  sit  typing  this 
manuscript,   over-looking  Ken's  lakeside  view  from  his  house 
in  N.  C,   he  called  from  the  pier  to  show  off  35  fish  he  has 
just  caught. 
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fishing  pole  down  to  the  pond  to  sit  and  fish — all  day  if 

nobody  came  for  me  or  called.     Green  apples    (a  delicacy  which 

we  all  seemed  to  love)    from  a  nearby  tree  and  a  handful  of 

salt  provided  sufficient  nourishment  to  hold  me  for  hours, 

and  there  was  always  fresh  water  from  the  spring  nearby. 

Nobody  ever     heard  of  pollution,   thank  heavens!     Once  I 

caught  a  huge  turtle,   after  quite  a  struggle,   that  Mama  cooked 

into  delicious  turtle  soup  for  the  whole  family.     This  was 

how  I  found  my  "quiet  moments."     Now  that  I  look  back  on  it, 

the  few  times  that  the  table  turned  on  Ken  and  he  became  the 

recipient  of  the  action  rather  than  the  motivator  of  it,  it 

was  probably  something  one  of  us  did  to  encroach  on  his  "privacy." 

As  the  baby  sister  who  was  totally  enamoured  of  him,    I  was 

the  one  most  frequently  guilty  of  this. 

I  remember  being  fascinated  by  his  independence  and 
"worldliness "  and  always  tagged  along  behind  him  when  he  would 
wander  deep  into  the  woods  behind  the  house.     He  would  fuss 
at  me  and  warn  me  of  all  the  dangers,   but  I  would  follow  any- 
way.    One  day  as  I  was  happily  stepping  in  his  footsteps,  I 
felt  a  terrible  pain  in  my  right  knee  and  screamed  out.  He 
ran  back  to  me  at  once  and  without  hesitation  declared  that 
I  had  been  bitten  by  a  black  widow  spider.     As  large  as  I 
was,   he  somehow  managed  to  half-carry,   half -drag  me  back  to 
the  house.     All  the  way  back  he  kept  repeating  that  I  was 
going  to  die  and  that  he  had  warned  me,   etc.     I  knew  he  was 
scared  to  death  of  what  Papa  might  do  to  him  if  something 
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really  happened  to   ".his  baby  girl."     Remembering  now,    it  was 
the  first  time  I  became  aware  of  how  much  Ken  really  loved 
me.     Papa,   as  always,   took  over  and  cured  my  ills.     As  I 
recall,   sucked  the  poison   (or  whatever)    from  the  wound  on 
my  knee  that  had  swollen  quite  big  and  applied  other  home 
remedies.     No  doctor  was  ever  called  in  and  to  this  day,  I 
do  not  know  what  bit  me,   but  I  do  know  that  after  that  Ken 
had  more  privacy  when  he  went  off  to  the  woods  on  his  jaunts. 

Provisions  for  the  ABC's,    2  +  2's,   etc.,   in  Hamlet 

Something  should  be  said  about  the  educational  opportu- 
nities afforded  to  members  of  the  family  in  Hamlet.     Even  though 
Kenneth  was  the  only  one  of  the  seven  children   (those  who 
lived  with  the  family  in  Hamlet)  who  received  his  entire 
training   (grades  1-11)    in  the  Hamlet  Public  Schools,  the 
other  six  did  attend  two  or  more  years  there.     Bess,   Ann  and 
Polly  graduated  from  high  school,   having  spent  some  of  the 
elementary  years  and  all  the  high  school  years  in  the  system. 
Alvis  had  reached  the  10th  grade  and  I  the  seventh  when  we 
left  to  complete  our  education  in  Daytona  Beach  and  Greensboro, 
respectively.     Lil  went  two  years  to  Capital  Highway  and  then 
returned  to  live  with  Vi  in  Charlotte  to  complete  her  last 
year . 

Compared  to  other  towns  its  size,   Hamlet  ranked  very  high 
in  our  estimation  in  course  offerings,   school  activities, 
and  dedicated  teachers.     The  teachers  who  are  best  remembered 
by  the  family  members  are:     Mrs.  Mabel  Thomas  Nelson,  Miss 
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Sadie  Richardson,   Mr.  J.  H.  Cobb,   and  the  principal — Mr. 
J.  W.  Mask,   Sr.    (Mr.  Mask  and  Papa  were  special  "hunting 
buddies . " ) 

All  four  of  the  Lees  who  graduated  from  Capital  Highway- 
High  School  were  valedictorian  of  their  classes.     It  almost 
became  a  joke  among  other  students  that  "if  you  wanted  to 
be  at  the  head  of  your  class  when  you  graduate,   make  sure 
a  member  of  the  Lee  family  was  not  in  it." 

During  the  time  we  were  in  school,   a  fee  was  charged 
for  general  attendance  at  the  graduation  exercises.  Members 
of  the  family  of  a  graduating  senior  were  exempt.     Lil  tells 
of  having  overheard  someone  jokingly  remark  at  the  time  that 
"the  school  lost  a  fortune  when  one  of  the  Lees  graduated." 
There  were  so  many  of  us  to  be  admitted  free. 

Despite  a  segregated  system  with  its  own  set  of  sins, 
none  of  the  seven  children  who  were  trained  in  the  schools 
of  Hamlet  have  been  deprived  or  felt  deterred  when  they 
went  on  to  college  or  out  into  the  world.     One  has  to  con- 
clude that  Hamlet   (with  Papa  and  Mama  supplementing  where 
necessary)   made  adequate  provisions  for  the  family  to  receive 
a  good  early  education,   and  its  few  dedicated  teachers  made 
the  difference. 

Rough  Times — But  Resourceful  People 

Most  of  the  years  the  family  lived  in  Hamlet  were  the 
years  of  the  Great  Depression.     As  anyone  who  survived  these 
years  knows,   it  took  a  special  kind  of  resourcefulness  and 


love  to  make  it  from  one  day  to  another.     Lil,   on  the  verge 

of  entering  college,    felt  the  pain  of  those  days  particularly 

hard  and  her  memories  of  the  days  divulge  a  lot  about  the 

family's  efforts  to  survive: 

I  recall  I  was  entering  college  when  the  height  of 
the  depression  hit  us.     Papa  was  able  to  send  me  to 
A.   &  T.   College   (Greensboro)   only  because  I  could  live 
with  his  brother's  family   (Uncle  John)   directly  across 
from  the  campus    (on  Dudley  Street) .     He  agreed  to  pay 
Uncle  John  and  Aunt  Cora  $1.00  a  week  for  my  room  and 
board,   but  he  was  not  always  able  to  keep  the  payments 
up  to  date.     He  and  Uncle  John  agreed  that  it  would  be 
better  to  keep  up  the  payments  of  $3.00  per  month  for 
tuition  at  the  college  instead. 

The  struggle  to  keep  me  in  college  lasted  only  one 
year.     I  had  to  leave  for  Hamlet  at  the  end  of  my 
Freshman  year.     During  the  year  I  had  to  spend  at  home, 
I  saw  the  strain  on  Papa's  face  many  times  when  he  was 
unable  to  make  even  50C  a  day.     I  offered  to  get  a  job 
as  work  for  females  was  to  be  found  a  bit  more  frequently, 
but  Papa  felt  that  taking  care  of  his  family  was  his 
responsibility.     And  we  did  manage  to  keep  soul  and  body 
together . 

Papa  loved  to  go  hunting  and  the  slack  in  jobs  (putting 
in  auto  glass)   gave  him  opportunity  to  slip  away  into 
the  woods  more  frequently  than  usual.     After  an  hour  or 
two  he  would  return  with  breakfast,   dinner  and  supper 
(one  or  two  rabbits)   and  a  wide  grin  on  his  face. 

Mama  was  resourceful  also,   and  together,   they  found 
ways  to  keep  hungry  stomachs  full   (or  at  least  reasonably 
satisfied).     Papa's  sister  Delia  used  to  say  that  "Mama 
could  make  the  best  chicken  soup  out  of  potatoes,  onions, 
and  salt  pork  that  one  could  imagine!"     Often,   a  meal 
consisted  of  plenty  of  good  gravy  made  from  salt  pork, 
and  hot  biscuits. 

I  remember  we  always  had  a  cow,   so  having  milk  and 
butter  in  our  diet  was  no  problem.     I  seem  to  recall, 
also,   that  milking  that  cow  was  always  my  chore  when  I 
was  at  home.     Otherwise,   Mama  or  Papa  had  to  do  it.  The 
others  declared  they  simply  could  not  learn  to  milk  a 
cow,   or  were  afraid  of  her. 
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After  one  year,   the  economic  conditions  were  no 
better  and  Mama  says  I  was  about  to  lose  my  mind  being 
out  of  school  so  they  looked  for  every  possible  solution 
to  get  me  back  in  school.     Several  things  happened  to 
make  it  possible  for  me  to  return  to  Greensboro.  I 
discovered  that  by  making  the  Dean's  List  both  semesters 
of  my  freshman  year,    I  was  eligible  for  a  tuition 
scholarship.     Then  came  the  opportunity  to  live  with 
Fonnie  and  Virginia,   room  and  board  free.     So  with  much 
help  from  the  two  of  them,   subsequent  tuition  scholar- 
ships and  jobs,    I  managed  to  remain  in  college  through 
those  terrible  years,   and  the  family  had  one  less  mouth 
to  feed  in  Hamlet. 

In  those  great  depression  days,  we  learned  what  it 
meant  to  thank  God  for  having  "little"  instead  of  "none." 
Only  people  who  have  had  similar  experience  can  really 
understand  what  that  statement  means . 

As  the  youngest  memeber  of  the  clan,    I  was  not  yet  old  enough 

to  appreciate  most  of  the  hardships  our  family  endured,  but 

I  do  know  that  we  grew  closer  together  and  that  we  discovered 

a  great  many  more  things  about  Papa  and  Mama,   and  each  other, 

during  those  days. 

As  Lil  indicated,   Mama  was  a  resourceful  person  without 

a  doubt.     The  kitchen  door,  which  always  stood  open, 

had  the  most  tantalizing  aromas  drifting     from  it  at  all  times 

even  during  the  roughest  times.     But  Mama's  greatest  skill 

was  sewing.     She  passed  that  skill  on  to  several  of  us  girls. 

I  know  one  of  the  big  events  of  my  life  was  to  get  5C  of  my 

very  own  which  I  rushed  out  to  spend  on  a  spool  of  thread 

that  nobody  else  could  claim.     Then,   I  would  thread  Mama's 

old  treadle  sewing  machine,   take  my  precious  scraps  and  make 

clothes  for  my  dolls.     Before  my  legs  were  long  enough  to 

sit  and  reach  the  pedal,   I  would  stand  and  sew.^     Bess  has 


1  Alvis  had  a  big  laugh  in  1971  when  he  saw  that  the  only 
"B"  on  my  high     school  transcript  was  in  "sewing."     What  irony 
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mentioned  earlier  how  she  sat  at  the  quilting  frame  with 
Mama  on  family  nights.     In  addition  to  the  quilting  sessions, 
two  other  special  handicraft  projects  come  to  mind  when  I 
think  of  Mama.     Mama  and  several  of  the  girls  made  crepe 
paper  flowers  and  then  carried  them  in  large  baskets  to  town 
and  sold  them.     I  also  remember  Mama  making  stuffed  animals 
and  dolls  for  every  child  she  ever  knew,    it  seems,  around 
Christmas  time.     In  her  own  quiet  way,    she  taught  us  how  to 
be  loving  in  as  many  ways  as  Papa's  Bible  teaching  did;  some- 
times,   I  suspected  in  later  years,   Mama  taught  in  more  en- 
during ways.     Mama  had  one  particular  thing  that  she  did  that 
none  of  the  children  could  ever  forget. 

She  was  accustomed  to  getting  up  early  to  take  care  of 
her  chickens  and  to  milk  the  cow.     That  was  all  right  with 
the  children  during  the  school  days,   but  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday  when  we  wanted  to  get  an  extra  hour's  sleep,  Mama's 
early  morning  habit  would  get  to  us.     She  would  start  off  in 
the  kitchen  below  singing  quietly:      "I  cannot  be  idle,  for 
Jesus  says  go  and  work  in  the  harvest  today;   and  then  at  the 
evening  when  labor  is  done,  whatever  is  right  I  will  pay." 
By  the  time  she  got  to  the  refrain  she  would  be  climbing  the 
stairs  and  singing  stronger — "Then  away  to  the  work  I  will 
go   (I'll  go),   and  join  in  the  reaping  of  grain..."     By  this 
time  all  the  children  would  have  turned  over  and  pulled  the 
covers  over  their  heads.     And  before  she  could  finish  the 
chorus  and  start  again,   Ann  would  pop  up  in  bed  and  mutter, 
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"Oh  Lawd,   here  comes  Sister  Lee  with  her  theme  song."  This 
was,    indeed,   Mama's  theme  song — "I  cannot  be  idle."  Evidently, 
she  transplanted  this  theme  into  every  one  of  her  children, 
for  even  today,   most  of  us  "just  cannot  be  idle." 

Some  of  the  older  children  remember  that  Grandma  Lee 
used  to  visit  in  Hamlet.     She  too  was  an  early  riser;  the 
older  she  got  the  earlier  she  would  rise.     Everybody  expected 
to  have  to  rise  and  shine  with  the  chickens  when  Grandma  came. 
She  would  be  up  with  the  crowing  of  the  first  rooster  and 
making  her  rounds  from  room  to  room  saying  in  a  bell-clear 
tone:      "Well,    it's  time  now  for  everybody  to  get  up;  the 
chickens  are  already  up  and  the  sun  is  bright.     Get  up  every- 
body."    The  children  would  always  wonder  when  Grandma  was 
going  home  so  they  could  sleep  in  the  morning  a  little  longer. 

A  Family  That  Prays  Together,    Stays  Together 

Nobody  who  ever  really  knew  the  Lee  family  ever-  doubted 
that  religion  lay  at  the  core  of  its  being.     Papa  never  for- 
got why  he  came  to  Hamlet.     At  first,   the  religious  services 
were  held  in  the  homes  of  the  few  members,    later  in  a  rented 
hall.     As  the  little  group  grew,   more  money  was  available, 
and  soon  Papa,   along  with  a  few  other  men,   built  a  comfort- 
able church  building  on  Pine  Street.     The  building  would 
probably  hold  about  300,   more  than  anyone  else  could  see  the 
need  for,   but  Papa  was  a  man  of  simple  faith  and  believing 
prayer . 
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At  first  he  took  a  large  part  of  his  Sunday  School  and 
church  audience  along  with  him  from  home.     More  than  often 
we  had  to  walk  the  two  or  three  miles  to  church,    so  the  children 
felt  that  we  might  just  as  well  have  held  church  at  home. 
But  in  a  very  few  years,   the  congregation  grew  to  rep- 
resentative size,   with  members  coming  from  several  sections 
of  the  town  and  various  walks  of  life. 

Papa  gained  respect  as  an  able,   religious  leader  in  the 
town  and  was  soon  invited  to  participate  in  other  phases  of 
the  life  of  the  community.     He  remained  with  the  group,  as 
its  pastor  for  several  years,   finally  resigning  to  do  evangel- 
istic work  in  North  and  South  Carolina. 

More  Family  Tales — Tall,   Short,   Glad  and  Sad  Ones 

When  more  than  two  or  three  members  of  the  family  get 
together  now,    somebody  will  say  "remember  when..."  and  off 
we  go  back  through  the  years,    dusting  off  our  memories  by 
dragging  out  old  family  tales.     Nearly  always  there  are  a 
few  favorites  retold  that  make  us  cry  or  laugh  until  we  end 
up  in  tears  anyway.     Those  involving  Papa  are  usually  pretty 
"tall"  and  are  tied  in  someway  with  "going  somewhere."  They 
always  start  off  with  how  we  would  pack  into  one  of  the  old 
cars  that  he  drove,   complete  with  shoe  boxes  and  brown  bags 
filled  with  lunches.     Eating  was  a  main  activity  when  traveling 
and  although  Rockingham  was  only  5  or  6  miles  from  home,  we'd 
always  be  well  into  that  "main  act"  before  getting  there. 
In  fact,   the  Kelly's  lived  almost  within  sight  of  the  house 
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and  usually  food  bags  would  be  open  by  the  time  we  passed 
their  house.     Even  now,    "eating  before  you  reach  the  Kelley's" 
is  a  standard  expression  for  us  when  eating  seems  to  pre- 
empt other  things. 

Another  eating  story  is  told  on  Papa  whose  love  for 
eating  was  surpassed  frequently  by  his  love  for  talking.  One 
day  while  eating  molasses  and  bread  at  the  home  of  one  of 
his  country  church  members,   he  encountered  a  mass  of  small 
red  ants  mixed  with  the  syrup.     He  casually  pushed  all  the 
ants  to  one  side  of  the  plate  and  kept  on  eating,  intending 
to  sinraly  leave  them  on  the  plate  and,   therefore,  avoid 
embarrassing  his  host.     However,   he  soon  got  so  wound  up  in 
the  conversation  that  he  forgot,    sopped  up  the  syrup,  ants 
and  all,   with  a  piece  of  bread  and  downed  the  whole  thing 
just  as  one  of  the  children  blurted  out — "Papa  you've  just 
eaten  all  those  ants!"     Papa,   never  being  one  to  let  things 
get  the  best  of  him,    swallowed  hard,    laughed  and  replied: 
"Well,    I  would  say  that's  more  of  the  ants'   problem  than  it 
is  mine . " 

On  visits  to  another  of  Papa's  country  churches,  we  al- 
ways stayed  at  a  home  with  lots  of  big,   fierce  dogs  which 
scared  most  of  us.     On  one  particular  visit,   the  host,  re- 
membering our  fear  of  the  dogs,   greeted  us  with  the  news  that 
we  could  disembark  without  fear  inasmuch  as  he  had  "shut  up 
all  the  dogs."     We  all  burst  from  the  car  joyfully;  the  next 
day  I  was  up  bright  and  early  and  headed  outside  to  play  when 
Papa  cautioned  me  to  be  careful  of  the  dogs.     To  which  I 
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flippantly  responded:     "But  Papa,   Mr.    said  yester- 

day that  he  had  killed  all  the  dogs  in  preparation  for  our 
visit."     I  had  mistaken  the  southern  pronunciation  of  "shut" 
for  " shot"  which  kept  Papa  laughing  for  years  later. 

One  traveling  memory  makes  us  shudder  when  we  think 
back  on  it.     It  dealt  with  the  chances  Papa  sometimes  took 
with  his  old  cars.     This  time  the  rear  lights  weren't  working 
and  he  just  took  an  old  lantern  and  hung  it  on  the  back.  The 
lantern  flame  was  very  near  the  gas  tank  of  the  car  but  no- 
body seemed  to  know  or  care  until  a  service  station  attendant 
pointed  out  the  danger. 

One  tall  tale  on  Mama  was  re-told  recently  by  Elliott: 

One  night  while  on  a  week-end  visit  during  the 
year  that  I  worked  in  Richmond  County,   I  heard  this 
strange  noise  coming  from  the  back  door  area.  Mama 
remarked,    "There's  my  cat  with  me  a  rabbit."     She  came 
down  the  stairs  and  took  a  bowl  of  milk  to  the  back 
door;   sure  enough,   there  was  her  cat  with  a  young  rabbit. 
They  made  the  exchange,   and  Mama  came  back  upstairs. 
We  had  young  rabbit  the  next  day.     While  I  do  not  know 
how  or  under  what  circumstances  these  exchanges  were  be- 
gun,   I  do  know  that  at  least  three  times  it  happened 
while  I  was  there  and  seemed  to  be  a  matter-of-course 
relationship . 

Most  of  the  tales  about  Mama  seem  to  have  sad  overtones, 
however . 

Memories  of  her  encounters  with  physical  pain  include 
the  time  her  nose  was  broken  when  the  old  cow  hooked  it  with 
her  horn;   the  time  one  of  her  cocky  old  roosters  jumped  on 
her  back  and  spurred  her;   the  time  she  ran  a  sewing  machine 
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needle  through  her  hand  and  Ann  or  Polly  pulled  it  out  with 
her  teeth;   and  a  near  tragic  incident  of  Mama  ironing  in  the 
sun  parlor  during  an  electrical  storm  and  being  knocked  down 
by  lightning  striking  the  electrical  line  outside.  Two 
tales  probably  triggered  more  pain  to  the  spirit  than  to 
the  body: 

Mama  had  a  special  liking  for  watermelon  rind  pickle  and 
chocolate  cherries.     The  rind  she  could  eat  "in  peace"  since 
most  of  the  children  didn't  like  it.     But  the  cherries  were 
a  different  story.     One  day  when  she  was  home  alone,  she 
bought  a  large  box  of  cherries  and  ate  so  many  until  she 
became  quite  sick. 

This  one,   Mama  used  to  tell  on  herself:     She  confessed 
once  how  as  a  young  woman,    she  like  to  dip  snuff.     Papa  dis- 
liking the  habit,   offered  to  give  her  $1.00  if  she  would  quit. 
The  dollar  was  big  money  then  and  she  wanted  very  much  to 
earn  it,    so  she'd  stop — and  take  the  dollar.     But  this  was 
only  for  a  short  time;   she  always  ended  up  having  to  give 
Paca  the  dollar  back  because  she'd  lapse  into  her  "bad  habit" 
again.     She  later  made  her  mind  up  to  quit  without  Papa's 
prompting — and  did. 

A  few  short  tales  also  get  sandwiched  in  between  the 
recounting  of  others: 

Lil  tells  of  borrowing  money  from  Ken   (age  10)   after  her 
first  year  of  working   (salary  $54.00  per  month)    in  order  to 
survive  during  the  summer.     He  had  earned  his  money  from 
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selling  Grit  newspapers.     He  was  a  shrewd  and  thrifty  ousiness- 


man  even  then.     Once  she   (Lil)    left  a  10  postal  card  addressed 

to  Mildred  Colson      around  the  house  several  days.     Ken  found 

the  unfinished  card  and  threatened  to  write  and  send  it  to 

Mildred  if  Lil  didn't,   saying:      "If  you  don't  mail  this 

card  to  Mildred  Colson  —  whoever  she  is,    I'm  going  to;  we 

can't  waste  no  1£  around  here  I" 

Elliott  swears  Ken  used  to  sing  his  own  version  of  the 

National  Anthem: 

"Oh,    say  can  you  see,   any  bed  bugs  on  me? 
If  you  can,   take  them  off,    for  they  surely  will 
bite  me . " 

Elliott's  good  memory  also  contributed  family  anecdotes 

on  the  lighter  side: 

Mama's  twin  sister  from  Yanceyville   (Mary  Jane), 
Aunt  Guinea  and  Aunt  Ossie  came  to  visit  Mama  while  I 
was  in  Hamlet  once.     It  was  then  that  I  learned  that  Mama 
had  a  "fowl  nickname"  also.     A  tornado  having  torn  up 
a  section  of  Greensboro  that  year,   Aunt  Guinea  was 
frightened  by  any  sign  of  a  storm.     In  the  middle  of  the 
night,   with  the  wind  blowing  fiercely,    and  a  rain- 
storm in  the  making,   Aunt  Guinea  woke  up,  went  to  the 
window,    looked  out,   didn't  like  what  she  saw,   and  rushed 
into  Mama's  room:     "DUCK,"  she  yelled,  waking  up  the 
house,    "wake  up,   honey,    there's  another  cyclone  coming 
out  here  I " 

Several  people  in  the  neighborhood  had  died  and 
naturally  people  living  in  the  area  were  in  sympathy. 
It  so  happened  that  a  man  was  parked  off  the  highway 
on  the  family  property  fixing  a  flat  tire.  Approaching 
the  man  from  behind  and  unable  to  see  the  man  clearly, 
the  neighbor  remarked,    "The  people  sure  are  dying, 
Rev.  Lee."     The  man  said,    "This  ain't  Rev.  Lee."  The 
neighbor,  walking  on  up  the  road,   retorted:  "Well, 
they  are  dying  just  the  samel" 

Mama  and  Papa  were  going  to  be  away  at  church  all 
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day.     I  had  to  leave  between  2  and  3  p.m.  to  return  to 
Snow  Hill  where  I  was  teaching.     Mama  left  Polly  at 
home  to  fix  dinner  for  me.     One  of  the  items  to  be 
fixed  was  a  can  of  spaghetti.     Neither  Polly  nor  I 
had  done  that  before,    so  after  consultation,  we  decided 
to  add  a  can  of  water  to  the  contents  of  the  can  before 
heating  it.     You  can  imagine  what  a  watery  feast  we  had! 

It  was  during  my  first  week-end  at  Hamlet  that  I 
learned  to  eat  "possum. "     Lillian  had  warned  her  mother 
that  I  didn't  like  the  fellow  but  that  was  the  only 
meat  that- Mama  had  planned  for  that  Sunday.     She  browned 
him  well  with  all  the  trimmings,  went  on  her  way  for  the 
day  with  Papa,   and  left  me  with  the  children.     At  the 
dinner  table,   I  shunned  the  possum  at  first,   but  the 
thought  of  a  meatless  dinner  didn't  set  too  well  with 
me.     Finally,    I  reached  over  and  took  a  leg.  That 
piece  tasted  so  good  I  almost  ate  the  whole  fellow. 
Although  the  children  didn't  let  on  to  me,   they  knew 
what  was  going  on.     They  related  the  incident  to  Mama 
who  reported  to  Lil  and  from  that  day  forward  I  was 
branded  as  a  "possum  lover." 

And  then,    there  is  always  Bess  rattling  off  strange 

names  from  out  of  our  past  to  start  us  chattering  again: 

One  of  the  best  which  she  and  Ann  pulled  from  their  memories 

was  a  name  wich  supposedly  belonged  to  a  girl  in  Hamlet: 

"Venice  Elizabeth  Thelma  Love  Devine     Bessie  Ida 
Matilda  Belle  Flunkum  Caroline  Felton." 

Without  a  doubt,   the  days  which  the  Lee  Clan  spent  in 

Hamlet  are  not  likely  to  be  forgotten — not  ever. 
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"Contrary  to  the  popular  opinion 
that  when  a  teenager  leaves  home 
early  he  destroys  good  relation- 
ships and     breaks  home  ties,  most 
of  us  managed  to  leave  the  primary 
family  unit  without  paying  that 
price . " 

L .   L .  Humphrey 
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WIDENING  FAMILY  CIRCLE 
.   L.  Humphrey 

The  d^pment  of  our  family  unit  includes  not  only 
the  birth  growth  of  children  in  the  home,   but  also  their 
maturing  Leaving  to  begin  their  own  families  and/or  to 
set  up  thwn  homes . 

Contno  the  popular  opinion  that  whe  n    a  teenager 
leaves  hoarly  he  destroys  good  relationships  and  breaks 
home  ties;t  of  us  managed  to  leave  the  primary  family  unit 
without  pj  that  price. 

As  we.nisce,   the  following  facts  come  to  light  about 
this  ohasiour  development:  our  family  was  so  planned  (or 
unplanned:he  case  could  have  been)    that  at  no  period  of 
time  were  fourteen  of  us  living  in  the  home  at  the  same 
time . 

Near  beginning  of  the  third  year,  there  were  two  male 
children  ig  in  the  home.  During  the  next  six  years,  one 
female  an»  more  males  were  added — making  a  total  of  five. 
In  Darby,  the  births  increased  to  seven,  but  made  little 
dif f ereno the  number  of  children  living  in  the  home. 
Death  too)  twins;  one  was  stillborn,  and  the  other  passed 
within  a  tours . 

Between  and  1925,   when  there  had  been  thirteen  births, 
we  reachei  peak  of  eight  children  living  together  in  the 
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home.     At  the  time  we  moved  from  Charlotte  to  Hamlet,  the 
number  had  decreased  to  six.     After  the  fourteenth  child 
was  born,    seven  of  us  lived  in  the  home;   and  that  condition 
existed  for  only  two  years.     From  that  time  on,   the  number 
steadily  decreased.      (See  Exhibit   3-1,   showing  the  six  cities 
in  which  the  original  family  resided,  etc.) 

The  two  oldest  males  left  home  at  the  ages  of  seventeen 
and  fifteen,   respectively,    to  work  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  oldest  female  left  at  fifteen  to  attend  a  private  school 
and  later  to  teach  in  Mecklenburg  County.     The  next  two  males 
met  with  tragic  deaths,   one  at  age  fourteen,   and  the  other 
at  twenty-one,   the  latter  having  left  at  age  seventeen  to  work 
in  Greensboro.     From  that  point,    six  of  the  remaining  seven 
left  as  teenagers,   to  live  with  an  older  member  of  the  family, 
and  subsequently  to  attend  college--one  got  married  in  lieu 
of  attending  college.     The  other  female  of  the  seven  younger 
children  remained  at  home  five  years  after  graduating  from 
high  school.     She  then  left  to  attend  college  for  two  years, 
and  then  decided  to  get  married.     In  a  rather  unique  sense, 
the  family  continued  to  operate  as  a  family  unit--each  older 
member  assuming,   to  a  limited  degree,   the  responsibility  of 
being  a  "parent  away  from  the  parent"--at  least  for  one  or 
two  years. 

Equally  as  unique  as  the  temporary  "leaving"  process, 
was  the  order  in  which  each  member  of  the  family  left  per- 
manently;  that  is  in  the  sense  of  marrying  and  setting  up  an 
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EXHIBIT  3-1 

HOME  TOWNS  OF  ORIGINAL  FAMILY,   YEARS  OF 
RESIDENCY,   AND  NUMBER  OF  SIBLINGS  LIVING  IN  THE  HOME 

BEGINNING 


GREENSBORO,  NC 

2  M 

1900  * 

^  1904 

CHARLOTTE,  NC 

4  M 

1  F 

1905  - 

^  1909 

DARBY, 

PA 

6  M 

1  F 

1909  - 

j  1910 

CHARLOTTE,  NC 

3  M 

5  F 

1911  -I 

-  1925 

1 

r 

HAMLET, 

,  NC 

2  M 

5  F 

1926  - 

-  1940 

|         DARLINGTON,  SC 

NONE 

1941 

-  1947 

END 
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independent  household.     With  once  exception,   the  marriages 
took  place  in  the  same  order  as  the  chronological  ages.  An 
older  female,   next  to  be  married  if  that  order  were  to  be 
followed,   was  in  college  when  the  next  youngest  decided  to 
forego  college  and  set  up  her  home.     A  friend  of  the  family 
was  once  heard  making  the  comment,    "It  is  most  unusual  to 
see  members  of  such  a  large  family  follow  such  an  orderly 
pattern  of  getting  married."     The  widening  of  the  family 
circle  did,    indeed,   appear  to  take  place  almost  as  if  it  had 
been  programmed  by  a  computer. 

Another  phase  of  the  family  development  which  contributed 
to  the  "leaving"  process  had  to  do  with  Papa's  sending  the 
girls  to  college.     This  seeming  discriminatory  practice 
provoked  some  curiosity  in  the  minds  of  the  male  siblings  over 
the  years.     The  oldest  male,    I  understand,   once  said,  "Papa 
is  more  interested  in  educating  his  girls  than  his  boys." 

Over  the  years,   much  speculation  has  taken  place  about 
this  family  feature.     There  are  some  who  feel  that  Papa 
probably  felt  that  he  had  been  so  successful  in  motivating 
and  preparing  his  boys  to  work  with  their  hands,   that  he  saw 
them  as  being  more  prepared  to  take  their  places  in  the  world 
of  work  than  were  the  girls.     Others  feel  strongly  that  Papa's 
insistence  that  the  girls  go  to  college  was  his  strategy  to 
guarantee  that  they  did  not  have  to  end  up  in  anybody's  kitchen 
but  their  own.     There  is  general  agreement  that  where  the  boys 
were  concerned,   Papa  was  influenced  by  Booker  T.  Washington's 
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philosophy  of   "training  the  hands  first,"  though  he  was 
equally  as  insistent  on  them  using  their  heads  to  dictate 
the  action  of  the  hands.     The  longer  Papa  lived,   the  more 
he  seemed  to  have  shifted  in  his  thinking  from  that  of  Wash- 
ington to  DuBois 1   philosophy.     Kenneth,   the  last  of  the  boys, 
and  coming  near  the  end  of  a  long  line  of  girls,   missed  the 
full  impact  of  the  early  phase  of  Papa's  philosophy  of  work. 
Ken's  own  revelations    (See  his  chapter)   of  his  shift  from 
Engineering  to  Law  exemplifies  Papa's  changing  attitudes  at 
work  in  one  of  his  sons. 

Whatever  motivated  Papa's  manner  of  training  his  children, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  insistence  on  their  being  able 
to  work  with  their  hands  is  one  of  the  dominant  features  in 
all  of  the  males — and  a  strong  one  in  the  females,   as  well. 
When  I  was  living  in  Fonnie's  home,    I  used  to  marvel  at  how 
he  could  move  ahead  and  get  a  job  done  while  I  was  trying  to 
find  out  what  the  book  said  should  be  done.     My  college 
education  had  provided  me  with  much  theory  about  a  subject, 
but  his  education  in  the  school  of  life  had  made  him  more 
practical . 

Since  I  have  been  in  Daytona  Beach,    I  have  been  greatly 
impressed  by  Henry's  knowledge  of  things,   of  principles  and 
processes,    and  particularly  of  people,   even  though  he  said 
he  completed  only  the  seventh  grade.     He  has  explained  his 
versatility  by  saying:      "Papa  suggested  that  we  try  several 
things  with  our  hands,   then  decide  which  we  preferred.  Well, 
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I  tried  everything,    liked  everything,   and  so  proceeded  to 
do  anything  which  came  to  hand."     He  is  now,   even  in  retire- 
ment,  auto-mechanic,    carpenter,   electrician,   plumber,  painter, 
politician. . .you  name  it,    if  it  can  be  done  with  the  hands, 
the  head,   a  few  screws  and  tools,   he'll  do  it. 

All  of  us  have  been  amazed  while  watching  Alvis,  from 
his  early  youth,   create,   develop  and  build  things,  simply 
because  the  "know-how"   is  in  his  mind  controlling  his  hands. 
He  almost  never  looks  at  a  manual  of  instruction;   and  his 
creation  is  always  a  work  of  exactness  and  beauty.     Of  course, 
Alvis,   having  interrupted  his  formal  traininga  to  work  at 
various  trades,   eventually  returned  to  school  on  his  own  and 
completed  Law  School  at  the  age  of  forty-five.     He  is  still 
verv  much  at  home,   however,   working  with  his  hands — making 
"something  out  of  nothing." 

One  thing  for  sure  is  proved  by  all  of  this,   one  can  be 
educated  without  going  to  college;   likewise,   one  might  have 
a  college  education  and  still  not  be  educated  in  some  areas. 
Papa  knew  this  all  along. 

Mama's  Declining  Health 

I  had  never  seriously  thought  of  the  possibility  of 
Mama's  being  ill.     She  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  different 
from  ordinary  people.     Even  when  she  wasn't  feeling  well,  she 
seldom  if  ever  complained;   and  I  could  not  even  remember  having 
seen  her  confined  to  bed,   except  at  child-birth. 
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Late  in  19  39,  however,  she  asked  me  to  take  Wy  to  live 
with  me  (it  was  as  though  she  knew  then  she  would  not  live 
to  see  her  finish  school) .  Shortly  thereafter,  her  health 
began  to  wane. 

Wy  did  come  to  Greensboro  in  the  summer  of  19  39,  just 
after  completing  elementary  school  in  Hamlet.     She  attended 
Dudley  High  School  from  which  she  graduated  four  years  later 
as  Valedictorian  of  her  class. 

Wy  was  twelve  when  she  came  to  live  with  Elliott  and  me; 
she  was  the  most  cooperative,    understanding  teenager  one 
could  ever  hope  to  have  in  the  home.     At  no  time  did  she 
pressure  me  to  permit  her  to  be  involved  in  any  activity  of 
which  she  knew  Papa  disapproved.     And  so,    I  never  had  to  make 
the  choice  of  whether  I  would  give     her  freedom  to  find  her 
own  values  and  pursuits,   or  to  hold  her  to  Papa's  teachings. 

The  Move  to  Darlington,    South  Carolina 

After  Kenneth  graduated  from  high  school  and  left  Ham- 
let to  enter  college  in  Greensboro,   Papa  and  Mama  moved  to 
Darlington,   where  Papa  was  then  pastoring  a  church  group. 
Mama  was  confined  to  bed  the  few  months  she  was  in  Darlington. 
After  those  months  in  that  condition,   she  agreed  to  leave 
Darlington  and  to  be  brought  to  Greensboro  to  live  in  the  home 
with  Wy  and  me.     The  other  girls  were  living  in  distant  cities, 
and,   at  that  time,   one  of  us  needed  to  be  with  her.  Kenneth 
was  in  college  in  the  city,   so  that  meant  that  four  of  us 
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could  "take  turns"  being  with  her. 

I  recall  that  Papa  had  to  move  Mama  to  Greensboro  in  an 
ambulance.     After  he  saw  that  she  was  settled  with  us,  Papa 
returned  to  Darlington.     Not  many  weeks  after  she  came  to 
live  with  us,  Mama  asked  to  be  taken  to  the  hospital,  where 
on  January  23,    1942,    she  died. 

My  speculation  is  that  Mama  planned  her  last  days  very 
carefully.  She  had  suffered  much  pain  and  had  grown  weary 
of  the  ordeal.  She  told  me  once  that  she  was  ready  to  be 
taken  out  of  her  pain,  but  that  Papa  and  the  children  were 
holding  on  to  her  so  strongly,  she  couldn't  go.  These  are 
the  kind  of  things  one  takes  lightly  until  all  the  pieces  of 
the  puzzle  are  found  and  are  put  together. 

Mama  succeeded  in  escaping  Papa's  hold  when  she  was  moved 
to  Greensboro.     She,   no  doubt,   was  in  the  process  of  escaping 
our  hold  when  she  asked  to  be  moved  to  the  hospital.     Wy  and 
I  were  with  her  in  the  last  moments,   but  if  we  had  been  thirty 
minutes  longer  getting  to  the  hospital  from  school,   she  would 
have  escaoed  us. 

After  a  few  moments  with  her,    I  sensed  Mama's  life  was 
near  an  end  and  sent  Wy  on  home  ahead  of  me  to  prepare  dinner. 
When  Wy  left,   Mama  spoke  briefly  of  knowing  she  had  come  to 
the  end — that  she  would  soon  leave  us.     "I'm  sorry  Lil," 
she  said,    "that  you  will  have  to  go  on  by  yourselves."  When 
I  tried  to  change  the  subject,   she  asked  me  to  gather  up  all 
her  personal  things  and  take  them  home;   then  she  said,  "I 
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cannot  talk  with  you  any  longer.     I'm  sorry  you  must  be 
alone  at  this  time."     Those  were  her  last  words.     She  slipped 
away  into  a  peaceful  coma  from  which  she  died  about  an  hour 
later . 

It  was  at  the  side  of  Mama's  death  bed  that  I  came  to 
realize  the  real  meaning  of  the  death  of  a  Christian.  As 
a  child  I  had  awakened  many  nights  wondering  what  I  would  do 
if  she  were  ever  taken  from  us,    (partly  out  of  self  pity  I 
suppose  and  partly  because  I  could  not  bear  to  think  of  her 
being  hurt) .     Death  had  come  to  mean  to  me  a  cruel  enemy,  a 
thief  in  the  night. 

However,    standing  at  her  bedside  I  came  to  believe  that 
death  in  itself  need  not  necessarily  be  a  painful  experience. 
As  I  watched,    I  seemed  to  have  been  in  more  pain  standing 
there  well  and  alive,   than  she  was,    facing  death.     So,  after 
Fonnie  arrived,    I  left  the  hospital  believing  strongly  that 
Mama  had  overcome  her  last  opposition — death  itself,  and 
that  she  was  at  last  in  a  state  of  peace  and  happiness. 

During  the  summer  following  the  deaths  of  Mama  and  Grand- 
ma Lee  (see  Obituaries  in  Appendix) ,  Papa  took  a  part  of  his 
family  on  a  "fishing  trip"  to  Florida.  The  trip,  obviously, 
was  designed  for  relaxation  and  recuperation.  Papa  preserved 
the  memory  of  it  in  verse  and  photos.  (See  following  page.) 
When  Papa  could  not  visit  in  person  with  his  family,  he  kept 
in  touch  by  writing.  Two  of  his  letters  are  included  in  the 
Appendix. 
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OUR  TRIP  TO  FLORIDA 
(Visiting  Henry  and  Alvis) 

One  special  event  I  remember  most 

Was  our  July,   19  4  2  vacation. 
We  hiked  out  toward  the  Florida  Coast 

Daytona  Beach  -  our  destination. 

There  were  Aubrey,  Vi,  Wynona  and  me 

And  Thomas  thrown  in  for  good  measure. 

We  had  plenty  to  eat-  our  stay  was  complete 
Had  lots  of  that  stuff  called  pleasure. 


Aubrey 


Vi 


Went  fishing  in  the  Banana  River  stream 
Visited  many  places  before  coming  home. 
N^^jCaught  trout,  sheephead,  catfish  and  bream; 
Saw  Smyrna,  Titusville,   and  Melbourne. 

I  will  always  remesnber  this  wonderful  trip 
The  boys  and  their  wives  were  so  nice; 
Quite  sure  my  memory  it  never  will  slip 
'Twas  a  treasure  I'd  sell  at  no  price. 

 Papa   (July  10,  1942) 


Wy  &  Thomas 


EXHIBIT  3 
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Papa's  Decision  to  Marry  Again 

In  August,    1942,   to  escape  his  grief  and  loneliness, 
Papa  married  Mrs.  Daisy  Simmons  of  Charlotte,   and  during  the 
five  years  of  their  married  life,   they  travelled  extensively 
and  worked  together  in  the  "business  of  saving  souls  for 
Christ."     At  the  time  he  was  first  stricken,   they  were  con- 
ducting a  revival  in  Plant  City,   Fla.     He  returned  to  Darling- 
ton,  but  his  health  did  not  improve  and  very  shortly  there- 
after,  he  lost  his  ability  to  speak.     He  felt  such  a  strong 
need  to  communicate  that,    at  his  request  a  pencil  and  pad  were 
placed  by  his  bedside.     Nancy  and  Ken  kept  one  of  his  last 
notes  written  on  that  pad.     We  remember  it  was  in  response  to 
someone's  prayer  "that  God's  will  be  done"  and  that  Papa  in- 
tended for  the  message  to  read:      "He  heard  you;  he'll  take 
me  home."      (See  Papa's  Last  Note)     Papa  died  on  April  23,  1947. 
Mother  Daisy  moved  to  Detroit  in  1949  to  be  near  her  own 
children  until  her  death  on  May  3,  1963. 

An  account  of  events  prior  to  Papa's  death  are  given  in 
an  article  by  Rev.  J.   E.   Forrest,   Editor  of  The  Church  Recorder, 
associate  and  friend.      (See  Appendix       ) . 
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PAPA  LEE  AND  MOTHER  DAISY 
(Daisy  Simmons  Lee)  in  1946 


EXHIBIT  3  -  4 
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ONE  OF  PAPA'S  LAST  NOTES  WRITTEN   IN  1947 
(Written  on   the  pad  beside  his  bed) 


EXHIBIT  3-5 
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Development  of  Other  Family  Units 

Except  for  the  brief  period  of  time  the  family  spent  in 
Pennsylvania,   North  Carolina  remained  the  home  state   (as  it 
had  for  all  its  earlier  ancestors)   during  the  entire  forty- 
seven  years  of  its  existence  as  the  original  unit.     It  did 
widen,   however,   to  include  three  cities  of  that  state,  in- 
stead of  one. 

When  the  original  unit  began  slowly  to  be  dissolved,  as 
indicated  earlier  in  this  chapter,   the  number  of  families 
of  the  first  generation  OFFSHOOTS  naturally  came  into  being 
and  gradually  increased.     With  the  increase  came  also  the 
migration  into  other  cities  of  North  Carolina,   other  states 
of  the  nation,    and  eventually,   to  other  countries. 

The  first  such  family  unit  was  established  in  1921,  in 
Charlotte,   North  Carolina.     After  a  few  years  it  migrated 
to  Greensboro — the  first  hometown  of  the  original  family.  It 
may  be  interesting  to  note  that  even  though  this  family  unit 
spent  some  time  in  the  state  of  Florida  as  a  temporary  home- 
place  for  work,    it  returned  to  North  Carolina,   and  even  to 
Greensboro,   where  it  remained  until  it  was  dissolved  with 
the  death  of  the  oldest  sibling,    in  1967.     OFFSHOOTS  of  this 
family  unit,   however,  migrated  into  two  other  states:  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  Pennsylvania,  where  some  of  them 
remain  to  this  date. 

Subsequently,   the  widening  process  of  families  continued. 
By  19  32,   there  were  three  secondary  families  who  had  lived, 
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at  some  time,    in  three  states.     Between  1933  and  1943,  five 
other  units  were  added,   making  eight  family  units  who  had 
lived  in  five  states,    at  some  time. 

During  the  decade,    1933-1943,   the  first  family  of  the 
second  generation  had  birth.     The  increase  of  families  in 
the  second  generation  seemed  to  have  followed,   to  some  degree, 
the  pattern  set  by  that  of  their  predecessors.     By  1978,  there 
was  a  total  of  thirty  family  units    (one  third  generation) 
who  had  lived,   at  one  time  or  another,    in  twenty-one  of  the 
fifty  states  of  the  United  States,   and  in  six  additional 
countries.      (See  Pull-Out  Chart  #1) 

Home  States  of  the  Majority  of  OFFSHOOTS  (1900-1978) 

As  the  family  units  increased,   the  number  of  OFFSHOOTS  of 
the  families  began  to  fluctuate:     a  situation  caused  by  the 
increase  of  both  births  and  deaths.     Even  though  the  births 
out-numbered  the  deaths,   over  the  years,   at  no  time  did  the 
trend  in  births  follow  the  pattern  set  by  the  original  family 
unit . 

During  the  first  decade    (1900-1910) ,   there  were  seven 
births  and  two  deaths,   leaving  a  total  of  five  living  OFF- 
SHOOTS.    Thirty- two  years  later,   there  were  only  twelve  living 
OFFSHOOTS,    the  result  of  sixteen  births  and  five  deaths.  By 
1978,   there  had  been  sixty-seven  births  and  seven  deaths, 
leaving  the  sixty  living  OFFSHOOTS  who  make  up  the  H.   F.  Lee 
Clan  at  this  time. 
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Until  1944-1954,   the  state  of  North  Carolina  remained 
the  home  state  of  the  greatest  percentage  of  the  then  living 
OFFSHOOTS.     At  that  time, the  state  of  Michigan  moved  into 
first  place  for  housing  the  greatest  percentage.     This  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  iwo  of  the  first  generation  females 
started  their  families  in  Detroit.     Together,   they  claim 
fiftv  percent  of  the  second  generation  and  sixty  percent  of 
the  third  generation  OFFSHOOTS.     Most  of  these  have  either 
remained  in  the  area  or  have  moved  back  there  in  later  years . 

During  no  decade,   however,   did  all  of  the  OFFSHOOTS  leave 
the  original  state  of  North  Carolina.     In  19  78,   at  the  time 
of  this  writing,   North  Carolina  is  holding  a  strong  second 
place.      (See  following  page.) 
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EVIDENCES     OF     THE     WAY     WE  ARE 
PROFILE  OF  THE  SURVIVING 


OF  FOUR  GENERATIONS 


"Unlike  the  preceding  chapters, 
this  chapter  does  not  purport  to 
be  a  continuation  of  the  past...; 
it  is  an  effort  to  give  an  ac- 
curate account  of  existing  facts 
about  the  part  of  the  family  that 
still  remains . " 

L .  L .  Humphrey 
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4 

PROFILE 

L .   L .  Humphrey 

Introduction 

The  original  family  of  the  late  H.   F.  Lee  was  finally 
dissolved  with  Papa's  death  in  1947.     Even  before  that  time, 
however,   all  fourteen  children  had  left  the  home,   either  for 
work,    school,   marriage,   or  in  death.      (See  Widening  of  the 
Circle  for  details) 

Since  Papa's  death,    the  number  of  first  generation  OFF- 
SHOOTS has  decreased  by  one,   and  the  number  of  second  generation 
has  increased  by  39.     There  have  been  only  five  deaths  of 
OFFSHOOTS  during  the  entire  seventy-eight  years:     three  of 
the  first  generation,   one  of  the  second,   and  one  of  the  third. 
(The  first  generation  twins  were  a  part  of  the  family  for  only 
a  matter  of  hours.) 

The  Wider  Circle 

But  the  story  did  not  end  with  the  death  of  Papa.     In  one 
sense  it  marked  the  beginning  of  another  story,   or  of  an  ex- 
tended one.     Previously,   when  mention  was  made  of  OFFSHOOTS 
of  the  Family,    it  was  quite  natural  that  readers  thought  of 
the  fourteen  immediate  descendents  of  Papa  and  Mama.  But 
the  fourteen  are  only  the  first  generation  of  OFFSHOOTS  about 
which  this  book  is  written.     There  is  an  ever  widening  circle 
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of  OFFSHOOTS,    second,    third,    and  fourth  generations,   with  the 
possibility  of  extending  to  the  fifth  generation  in  a  very- 
few  years. 

Specifically,    it  is  with  the  now  existing  four  generations 
of  OFFSHOOTS  with  whom  PART  II  of  the  book  is  concerned.  The 
nine  living,    immediate  descendents  will,   of  course,    stand  out 
as  being  the  most  important  only  as  they  are  the  oldest  and 
are  contributors  to  this  writing.     In  any  case,   it  is  to 
these  nine  OFFSHOOTS  that  the  "ball  has  been  given,"   so  to 
speak;  and  it  is  their  responsibility  to  pass  it  on  to  suc- 
ceeding generations. 

The  Living  Present 

Unlike  the  preceeding  chapters,    this  chapter  does  not  pur- 
port to  be  a  continuation  of  the  past  in  a  real  sense.  It 
speaks  of  the  here  and  now — the  living  present.     It  is  not 
an  effort  to  emphasize  great  accomplishment,   nor  to  minimize 
tragic  failure.     Further,    it  is  an  effort  to  give  an  accurate 
account  of  existing  facts  about  the  part  of  the  family  that 
still  remains.     Hopefully  it  will  be  viewed  and  accepted  as 
statistics  designed  to  portray  a  picture. 

Given,   to  a  limited  extent,   is  a  picture  of  the  Lee  Clan 
as  it  is  in  1978,   viewing  the  group  from  five  perspectives: 
namely,   Age  and  Sex,   Level  of  Education,   Choice  of  Vocation, 
Place  of  Residence,   and  Pattern  of  Reproduction.     In  addition 
to  statements  of  facts,   there  are  also  charts  and  tables 
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designed  to  assist  the  reader  in  understanding  the  facts. 
Sometimes  the  explanations  may  speak  pointedly  to  an  attempt 
to  pin-point  similarities  and  differences  as  seen  in  the 
first  and  second  generation  OFFSHOOTS.     This  approach  should 
stimulate  thinking  on  the  part  of  the  reader — about  the  ef- 
fect of  outside  influences  and  pressures  on  the  choices  of 
vocations  and  places  of  residence,   especially.     It  may  further 
suggest  how  such  effects  may  have  wide  application — even  to 
members  of  succeeding  generations  of  a  race  of  people.  Finally, 
the  resulting  picture,   hopefully,  will  point  up  a  variety 
of  Black  experiences  and  positive  images  and  models — thus, 
developing  awareness  and  pride  in  young  Black  readers. 

AGE  AND  SEX 

In  1978,   there  are  nine  of  the  fourteen  first  generation 
OFFSHOOTS  living:     six  females  and  three  males.     Of  the  nine, 
five  are  from  fifty  to  sixty  years  of  age — three  females  and 
two  males.     The  remaining  four  of  the  nine  are  from  sixty-one 
to  seventy-five  years  of  age — three  females  and  one  male. 

Of  the  twenty  second  generation  OFFSHOOTS,   nineteen  are 
living.     The  ages  of  these  nineteen  are  classified  in  four 
brackets:     under  twenty  is  one  female;   from  twenty  to  thirty 
are  five  females  and  two  males.     Six  females  and  four  males 
range  in  age  from  thirty-one  to  forty.     One  male  OFFSHOOT  of 
the  second  generation  is  over  fifty,   a  few  years  older  than 
the  youngest  first  generation. 
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There  are  twenty-eight  living  third  generation  OFFSHOOTS. 
Two  males  in  this  group  range  in  age  from  thirty-two  to 
forty;   two  females  and  four  males,    from  ten  to  nineteen; 
seven  females  and  eleven  males — three  to  nine.     One  male  and 
one  female  are  less  than  three.     The  youngest  OFFSHOOT  is 
female  and  eighteen  months. 

All  of  the  four,    fourth  generation  OFFSHOOTS  are  offsprings 
of  the  oldest  of  the  group  who  died  at  the  age  of  67,    in  1967. 
These  offsprings  are  older  than  ten  and  less  than  twenty. 

And  so,   the  H.   F.  Lee  Clan  is  composed  of  sixty  living 
OFFSHOOTS:     thirty  males  and  thirty  females.     They  range  in 
age  from  eighteen  months  to  seventy-five  years. 

It  may  be  interesting  that  while  the  Clan  has  the  same 
number  of  both  sexes,   the  first  and  second  generations  have 
more  females  than  males.     This  was  not  originally  true  of  the 
first  generation  which  had  more  males.     On  the  otherhand, 
the  second  generation  has  always  had  more  females .     At  the 
time  of  this  writing,   the  number  of  second  generation  females 
double  the  number  of  males.     Obviously  there  are  more  males 
coming  into  the  family  as  third  generation  OFFSHOOTS  than  are 
females . 

A  factor  of  concern  to  the  family  is  that  only  one  of  the 
nineteen  second  generation  males  can  carry  on  the  Lee  name. 
All  of  the  other  males  are  offsprings  of  females  of  the  family 
and  carry  their  father's  name.     This  means  further  that  of 
the  twenty-eight  third  generation  OFFSHOOTS  only  two,    so  far, 
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are  eligible  to  carry  on  the  process.     These  two  are  now 
eight  and  two  years  of  age,   respectively.     None  of  the  fourth 
generation  males  are  eligible.     They  carry  the  name  Cook . 

(See  Charts,   pages  108  and  109.) 
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AGE  AND  SEX 


RELATIONSHIP  TO  PAPA  AND  MAMA 
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2 

2 

2 

ii  ! 

20  -  30 

2 

5 

7  | 

31  -  40 

4 

6 

2 

12 

41  -  49 

0 

50  -  60 

2 

3 

1 

6  \ 

61  -  75 

1 

3 

4 

TOTAL 

3 

6 

7 

12 

17 

9 

2 

2 

58 

EXHIBIT  4-1 
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50  -  60  yrs. 
3F,  2M 


61   -  75  yrs 
3F,  IM 


Under 

1 

1-9 

19-19 

20-20 

5/  -40 

7F, 10M 

2F-4/1 

0 

GREAT-GREAT  GRANDCHILDREN 


/0-/5 

/5-20 

/A* 

EXHIBIT  4-2 
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EDUCATION 

The  educational  span  of  OFFSHOOTS  of  the  family  extend 
from  the  upper  grades  of  elementary  school  to  the  Doctor  of 
Philosophy,    covering  eleven  levels.     The  lowest  level  was 
attained  by  the  oldest  male,   and  the  highest  level  by  the 
youngest  female,   of  the  siblings.  (Exhibit  4-3) 

In  addition  to  the  above  named  positions,   one  female 
completed  high  school;  one  attended  college  for  two  years; 
two  received  the  Masters  Degree;  one  amassed  thirty  hours 
beyond  the  Masters  Degree;  and  two  males  finished  Law  School. 

Of  the  second  generation,   one  male  attended  elementary 
school;   two  attended  high  school,   and  one  completed  high 
school.     Two  males  and  four  females  attended  college,  1-3 
years;  two  females  completed  college,   two  attended  graduate 
school,   two  received  the  Masters  Degree.     One  female  and  one 
male  finished  Law  School.     One  of  the  four  f emales--listed 
as  "attended  college"   is  in  her  first  year;  one  of  the  two 
listed  as  "attended  graduate  school"  is  now  so  involved;  and 
the  female  who  holds  the  highest  level  of  accomplishment,  is 
in  her  last  year  to  receive  the  Ph.   D.   in  Psychology. 

Percentage-wise,   eighty-nine  percent  of  the  siblings  at- 
tained above  high  school  level,   while  ninety-five  percent  of 
the  younger  set  have  attained  that  level.     Only  ten  percent 
of  the  OFFSHOOTS  attained  a  level  below  high  school. (Exh.  4-4) 

Schools  Colleges  and  Universities  Attended 

All  of  the  nine  siblings  received  their  basic  education  in 
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the  public  schools  of  North  Carolina:      (Charlotte,  Hamlet, 
and  Greensboro) .     The  oldest  female  attended  Barber  Scotia 
her  last  two  years  in  high  school;  and  one  male  graduated 
from  Bethume  Cookman,   Florida  after  spending  his  last  year 
of  high  school  there. 

All  who  attended  and  graduated  from  college  attended 
colleges  in  North  Carolina:      (A.   &  T.  Uni v , ,  Fayetteville 
State,   and  J.   C.   Smith) .     One  male  also  studied  at  Florida 
A  &  M  and  Texas  Southern;  one  male  studied  at  University  of 
Hawaii  while  in  the  Navy. 

Most  of  the  second  generation  OFFSHOOTS  received  their 
basic  training  in  the  public  schools  of  Michigan  and  Florida. 
Three  were  enrolled — K-12  in  N.   C.   and  one  in  Kentucky.  Two 
divided  their  training  between  schools  in  N.  C,   Texas  and 
Liberia,  Africa. 

Ten  of  the  sixteen  who  completed  high  school  graduated 
at  Greensboro,   N.   C. ,   having  returned  at  one  time  or  another 
to  live  there.     They  received  college  education  and  graduate 
degrees  from:     Hampton  Inst.,   VA. ;  Wayne  St.  Univ.,   MI . ; 
Oberlin  Univ.,   OH;   Bennett  College,   N.C.;  A  &  T  Univ.,  N.C.; 
Cuttington  College,   Liberia,   Africa;   UNCG,   N.C.;   Univ.  of 
Dayton,   OH.;  Highland  Park  College,   MI,   and  Penn  State,  PA. 

Eighty-nine  percent  of  the  older  set  received  college 
training  in  N.C.,  while  only  fifty  percent  attended  graduate 
schools  there.     On  the  other  hand,    fifty  percent  of  the  younger 
set  received  college  training  there   (N.C.),   and  eighty-six 
percent  went  to  other  states.     (Exhibits  4-5  and  4-6) 
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LEVEL  OF  EDUCATION 
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LEVEL  ATTAINED 
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2 

4 

Studied  Beyond  Grad.  Degree 
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------ 
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1 

2 

Completed  Law  Schoo/ 
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4 

Completed  Doctor  of  Philosophy 

/ 

TOTAL 

3 
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I  2 
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EXHIBIT  4-3 
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LEVEL  OF  EDUCATIONAL 


ATT  A  INMENT 


KEYt 

A  =  Attended  Elem. 
8  -  Completed  E/em 
C  -  Attended  High. 
D.  -  Comp I eted  High. 


E.  -  Attended  Col. 

F.  s  Completed  Col. 

G.  =  Attended  Grad. 

H.  -  Comp I eted  Grad. 

=  Second  feneration 
=  First  Generation 


EXHIBIT  4-4 
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SCHOOLS,  COLLEGES,  UNIVERSITIES  ATTENDED 


LEVEL 

STATE 

CITY  OR  SCHOOL  NUMBER 

8 as i c  Training 



North  Carol  ina 

Char  1 otte 
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 . 
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— i 

Detroit  

.?  . 

Texas 

Prairie  View 
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 ' 

Africa,   Li ber . 

l\  U  I\U  A  vl 
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Training 

e 

Nor t h  Caro 1 ina 

4T<S  T.  Un/T 
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/ 
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\J 

Ohio 
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! 

Un  / .   of  Dayton 

1 
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Ohio  State  Un i . 

I 

Ober//n  Un/vers/ty 
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j 
■ 
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Wayne  State  Un  i  . 

3 

-  -  — — — a. 
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Columbia  Un/vers/ty 
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Texas 

Tx.   Southern  Un  /  . 
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_ 
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- 
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-f-f 

- 
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< 

EXHIBIT  4-5 
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VOCATIONS 

Vocations  for  which  the  nine  siblings  were  trained,  and/ 
or  which  they  have  followed,    fall  into  five  categories: 
1.     Teacher,    2.   Lawyer,    3.  Homemaker ,    4.  Politician,  and 
5.  College  Professor. 

Three  of  the  six  females  are  retired  public  school  teachers, 
having  acquired  together  a  total  of  one  hundred  years  of 
experience  and  service  to  children,   youth  and  society.  One 
is  a  college  professor  and  two  are  homemaker s . 

Two  of  the  three  males  are  lawyers;   and  the  remaining 
one  is  a  retired  politician  and  building  contractor,  having 
spent  the  past  forty-three  years  as  a  political  and  civic 
leader  in  Daytona  Beach,  Florida. 

Vocations  of  spouses  of  the  siblings  complement  their 
vocations  and  are  classified  in  nine  categories:     four  Of 
them  are  retired — one  as  a  linotypist,   one  as  an  educator, 
one  as  a  U.  S.   Postal  employee,   and  one  as  a  millwright. 

The  spouses  who  are  still  actively  involved  are:  one 
business  executive,   one  college  assistant  professor,  one 
college  associate  professor,   and  one  homemaker  who  was 
formerly  a  public  school  teacher.     Of  the  two  public  school 
administrators  who  married  into  the  family,   one  is  deceased 
and  the  other,   though  retired,    is  actively  involved  as  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

(See  Exhibits    4-7    and   4-8    for  details.) 
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CHOSEN  VOCATIONS 


C  TT2T  T 

SPOUSE 

TCYT  A  T 

VOCATION 

M 

F 

M 

F 

BUSINESS  EXECUTIVE 

1 

1 

COLLEGE  PROFESSOR 

1 

1 

EDUCATOR 

1 

1 

HOMEMAKER 

2 

1 

3 

LAWYER 

2 

2 

1 

1 

MILLWRIGHT 

1 

1 

MINISTER 

1 

1 

!  POLITICIAN 

1 

1 

TEACHER. 

3  i 

U.S.  Employee 

1 

1 

!     TOTAL  ! 

3 

6 

6 

3 

18 

EXHIBIT  4-7 
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CHOSEN  VOCATIONS 


EXHIBIT  4-8 
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Vocations  of  Other  Offshoots 

The  choices  of  the  nineteen  grandchildren  fall  into 
eighteen  categories--only  two  of  which  are  duplications  of 
those  of  their  predecessors. 

Vocational  choices  of  the  spouses  of  the  fourteen  grands 
(five  grands  are  not  married)    fall  in  ten  categories.  This 
group  includes  a  greater  number  of  homemakers  than  do  other 
groups . 

There  are  only  two  offsprings  who  are  great-grands  and 
old  enough  to  have  made  a  vocational  choice.     One  is  not 
married  and  is  a  school  custodian  in  one  of  the  Washington, 
D.C.  public  schools.     The  other   (father  of  the  four  great- 
great  grands)    and  his  spouse  are  both  employees  of  the  U.  S. 
Government  in  Washington. 

Studying  the  findings  in  this  section  of  Chapter  IV  one 
could  conclude  that  offsprings  of  the  siblings  are  more  in- 
dividualistic in  their  choices  of  vocations.     On  the  other 
hand,   the  results  could  be  a  reflection  of  the  changes  in 
job  openings  to  Blacks,   thus  providing  greater  variety  of 
choices . 

No  study  has  been  made  or  even  serious  thought  given  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  choices  of  offsprings  required 
more  or  less  formal  training  than  those  of  the  siblings.  It 
does  appear,    from  a  glance,   that  the  selections  of  offsprings 
are  less  "service  to  others"  oriented  than  those  of  their 
predecessors.     This  could  very  well  reflect  the  changes  in 
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the  pattern  of  our  society  over  the  years . 

Approximately  ninety  percent  of  the  vocational  choices 
have  required  at  least  two  years  of  college  or  the  equiva- 
lent.    Several  of  the  "offshoots,"  however,   have  achieved 
successes,   honors  and  personal  fulfillment  having  completed 
less  formal  training  than  graduation  from  high  school.  (See 
Exhibits   4-9,    4-9A.,   4^0  for  details.) 

When  one  views  the  comparison  of  vocational  choices  of 
first  and  second  generation  offsprings,    it  appears  that  members 
of  the  first  generation,    restrained  by  the  segregation  laws 
and  the  subsequent  practices  of  the  South,  were  forced  to 
choose  teaching  and  law,   or  vocations  in  that  general  area. 
However,   because  of  strong  parental  teaching  and  favorable 
environments,   they  chose  to  find  fulfillment  in  avocations 
of  either  mechanical  and  creative  or  artistic  and  creative 
areas . 

The  members  of  the  second  generation,   on  the  other  hand, 
grew  up  under  changed  laws  and  more  relaxed  conditions,  and 
so  made  choice  of  both  vocations  and  avocations  from  the  area 
of  creative-artistic,    creative-entertainment,    literary  and 
free  self-expression.     Few  of  the  second  generation  chose 
vocations  similar  to  those  of  the  first  generation.     In  those 
very  few  cases,   the  emphasis  seems  to  be  on  greater  freedom 
of  expression  and  self-gratification. 
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CHOSEN  VOCATIONS 


GRANDS  SPOUSES 

GREAT-GRANDS     SPOUSES  TOTAL 

VOCATIONS 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

ACTRESS- MODEL 

1 

1 

AIRLINE 
STEWARDESS 

1 

1 

ARMY  (U.S.) 

1 

1 

2 

ARTIST-MODEL 

1 

1 

BONDSMAN 

1 

1 

BUSINESS  MGR. 

1 

1 

COAST  GUARD 

1 

1 

e8bkIgEoR 

1 

1 

CUSTODIAN 

1 

1 

DENTIST 

1 

1 

DOCTORAL 
STUDENT 

1 

1 

ENGINEER 

1 

1 

FILM 

DIRECTOR 

1 

1 

U.S.  GOV. 
EMPLOYEE 

1 

1 

1 

3 

SUB-TOTAL 

3 

5 

5 

I 

2 

0 

0 

1 

17 

EXHIBIT  4-9 
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CHOSEN  VOCATIONS  (cont.) 


VOCATIONS 

GRANDS 

SPOUSES 

3REATGRANDS 

SPOTTSF.S 

TOT  AT  . 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

HIGH  SCHOOL 
STUDENT 

1 

1 
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3 

3 
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1 

1 

LABORER 

1 

1 

LAWYER 

1 

1 

2 

NAVY  (U.S.) 

1 

1 

POLICEMAN 

1 

1 

REGISTERED 
NURSE 

.  1 

1 

SECRETARY 

1 

1 

SOCIAL 
WORKER 

1 

1 

AT  &T 

SUPERVISOR 

1 

1 

IBM  SYSTEMS 
ANALYSIST 

1 

1 

TEACHER 

1 

1 

U.A.W. 

OFFICIAL 

1 

1 

SUB-TOTAL 

4 

7 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

GRAND 
TOTAL 

7 

12 

7 

5 

2 

0 

0 

1 

34 

EXHIBIT    4  -  9 A 
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CHOSEN  VOCATIONS 
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CHOSEN  VOCATIONS 
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RESIDENCES 

Twenty-nine  secondary  family  units  now  reside  in  seven- 
teen cities  of  eleven  states  in  the  U.S.A.      (See  Charts  p.  101 
on  fold  out  sheet  )    for  pattern  of  migration  of  families  prior 
to  1978.) 

Six  of  the  twenty-nine  families  are  in  the  State  of 
North  Carolina,   eight  in  Michigan,    four  in  Florida,   two  in 
Texas,   two  in  New  Jersey,   and  two  in  Washington,   D.   C.  There 
is  one  family  unit  in  each  of  the  following  states:  Ohio, 
Kentucky,   California,   Pennsylvania,   and  Hawaii. 

The  number  of  persons  living  in  the  above  named  states 
(as  a  result  of  membership  in  respective  families)  are: 
eleven  in  N.   C. ,    twenty  in  Michigan   (one  offspring  whose 
family  resides  in  Ky.   is  studying  and  working  in  Michigan) , 
five  in  Fla.,   six  in  D.   C. ,   five  in  Texas,   three  in  N.  J., 
three  in  Ohio,   two  in  Hawaii,   and  one  in  each  of  the  following 
Kentucky,   Pennsylvania,   and  California.     One  of  the  siblings 
maintains  a  summer  home  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  Canada. 
She  resides  in  Florida  otherwise. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  about  one-fifth  (twenty 
percent)   of  the  offshoots  are  residing  in  Greensboro,   N.  C, 
the  first  hometown  of  the  original  family  unit.     About  twice 
that  number  reside  in  Detroit,   Michigan.     Other  cities  where 
three  or  more  persons  are  residing  are   (in  order  from  highest 
to  lowest)   Washington,   D.C.,   Daytona  Beach,   Fla,   and  Ft. 
Bliss,   Texas.     It  is  true,   however,   that  most  of  the  "off- 
shoots" are  still  residing  in  the  South.      (See  Exhibits  4-H 
and  Chart  44?    for  details.) 


PLACE  OF  RESIDENCE 


1             CITY  AND 
STATE 

NUMBER 
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RELATIONSHIP  TO 
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HAWAII  Honolulu 
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4  . 

EXHIBIT  4-11 
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All  of  the  first  generation  OFFSHOOTS  were  born  in  the 
South--in  the  state  of  North  Carolina.     It  is  interesting  to 
observe  that,  while  only  two  of  them  have  remained  in  the 
South  as  residents  all  their  lives,   eight  of  them  are  now 
back,    living  in  southern  states.     Four  are  in  North  Carolina, 
home  state  of  all  known  f oreparents ;   and  three  are  residents 
of  the  state  of  Florida. 

On  the  other  hand,   ten  of  the  nineteen  who  are  second 
generation  OFFSHOOTS  were  born  in  a  northern  state;  Michigan, 
yet  all  but  three  have  lived  in  the  South  for  at  least  two 
years  during  some  time  of  their  lives.     However,   only  three 
of  the  nineteen  are  now  living  in  North  Carolina. 

It  appears  that  the  South  will  again  become  the  homeland 
of  the  Lee  Clan  in  the  future;  as  members  of  the  second 
generation  grow  older,   they  tend  to  migrate  toward  the  South. 
Three  of  them  are  now  residing  in  southwestern  states.  Per- 
haps this  is  an  unconscious  effort  to  be  near  their  parents 
who  are  retiring  in  the  South.     Once  a  southerner  always  a 
southerner  appears  to  be  the  unwritten  motto  of  the  H.  F. 
Lee  Clan. 
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PATTERNS  OF  REPRODUCTION 

The  three  oldest,   living  siblings  cannot  boast  of  having 
followed  in  the  footsteps  of  Papa  and  Mama  in  their  pattern 
of  reproduction.     In  fact,   there  is  no  movement  in  that 
direction  at  all — no  offsprings  were  born  to  either  of 
the  three.     One  of  the  three,   however,    reared  two  foster 
daughters  in  his  home   (from  infants  to  adulthood) ,   one  be- 
came a  foster  parent  to  a  son  after  she  lost  her  child  be- 
fore birth   (keeping  the  son  in  the  home,   part-time  for  several 
years) ;  and  the  other,   having  no  children  of  her  own,  was 
"adopted  as  mother"  by  several  children  of  other  parents  and 
by  her  baby  sister,   Winona,    after  Mama's  death. 

The  second  set  of  three  living  siblings  came  nearer  to 
carrying  on  the  family  tradition,   though  not  with  the  same 
intensity.     Together,   they  had  four  fewer  offsprings  than  did 
Papa  and  Mama. 

The  oldest  of  this  set  had  four  male  children;  the  next 
had  five  females  (it  appeared  proliferation  had  returned  to 
the  family) ,   but  the  next  one  had  only  one  child. 

With  the  third  set  of  siblings,   the  family  again  started 
upward  in  number.     The  first  had  six  children.     The  number 
then  dropped  to  one  and  remained  there  for  the  two  youngest 
of  the  siblings. 

And  so,   together,   the  nine  living  siblings  have  only  four 
more  offsprings  than  the  original  family  had — and  the  same 
number  together  as  the  family  of  the  paternal  grandmother  had. 
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The  reproductive  patterns  of  grandchildren  show  further 
decrease  in  numbers.     Of  the  nineteen  living  grands — one 
has  seven  children,   two  have  three,   three  have  two,   and  four 
have  one  each.     Six  of  the  grands  have  no  offsprings  and  two 
females  and  one  male  are  still  single. 

Most  of  the  grands  are  still  young  enough  to  increase  in 
numbers.  The  present  trend,  however,  is  in  the  direction  of 
smaller  family  units. 

As  stated  earlier  in  this  section,   only  three  of  the 
living  OFFSHOOTS  are  eligible  to  carry  on  the  H.   F.   Lee  Family 
name.     However,   the  prospect  for  increasing  the  number  of 
family  OFFSHOOTS  is  as  unlimited  as  the  members  of  the  second, 
third,    fourth  and  succeeding  generations  choose  to  make  it. 
If  they  follow  the  trend  of  the  first  seventy-eight  years, 
and  of  the  trend  of  society  today,   we  can  expect  that  the 
number  will  remain  small. 

After  seventy-eight  years  of  existence  as  a  family,  the 
number  of  living  OFFSHOOTS  of  the  H.   F.  Lee  Family  is  sixty. 
One  thing  is  certain,   even  if  the  trend  reverses  itself  later, 
the  number  carrying  the  family  name  will  remain  limited. 
(See  Exhibit  4  -  13  and  Pull-out  Chart  #2) 
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PATTERN  OF  REPRODUCTION 


FIVE  GENERATIONS 
SCALE: 

O      U      <=>     C=3  O 

1st         2nd        3rd        4th  5th 
EXHIBIT  4-13 
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SUMMARIZING  THOUGHTS 


Seventy-Eight  Years  of  Existence...? 

And  now  we  must  ask  ourselves  these  questions:     What  of 
the  seventy-eight  years  of  existence  as  a  family  unit? 
Exactly  how  do  we  see  ourselves  in  other  areas  not  readily 
measured  by  tables  and  charts?     Can  we  say  we  are  making 
progress  in  the  directions  which  were  so  important  to  Mama 
and  Papa  as  we  were  growing  up? 

Surely  we  must  expect  that  there  would  be  lasting  in- 
fluences on  the  lives  of  "offshoots"  of  these  two  wonderful 
parents  whose  lives  were  saturated  with  love  and  concern — 
love  and  concern  for  each  other  and  for  us    (as  well  as  for 
others  whose  lives  they  touched) . 

Even  though  we  realize  that  it  is  a  highly  subjective 
measurement  of  progress,  we  like  to  think  we  are  acting  in 
their  behalf  in  at  least  four  other  areas:     1.  Togetherness; 
2.  Possessing  healthy  self-images;    3.  Having  need  to  be  alone; 
and,    4.  Defying  the  urge  to  be  like  everybody  else. 

There  is  a  strong  sense  of  "togetherness"  existing  in 
attitudes  and  activities  of  the  H.   F.   Lee  offshoots.  Always 
it  is  felt ,  but  very  often  it  is  seen  when  one  of  us  is  in 
need  of  a  helping  hand.     This  sense  of  belonging  together 
extends  from  sibling  to  offspring,    from  sibling  to  sibling, 
from  offsprings  to  siblings  and  from  offsprings  to  offsprings. 

As  was  stated  in  the  initial  letter   (see  Preface  of  this 
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manuscript)  this  manner  of  expressing  love  and  concern-- 
the  one  for  the  other — is  not  something  of  which  we  have 
taken  hold,   but  rather  something  which  has  taken  hold  of  us. 

One  lesson  which  each  of  the  siblings  remembers  vividly 
(because  of  the  consistency  with  which  it  was  taught)    is  that 
we  are  to  consider  ourselves — neither  more  than  nor  less  than 
any  others;   that  color  of  skin,   brain  power,   looks,  owning 
things,   even  good  reputations  are  not  devices  used  to  lift 
one  person  above  another  or  to  push  one  beneath  another; 
that  any  thinking  of  better  or  worse  is  to  be  made  only  as 
one  competes  with  himself  in  his  attempts  to  live  openly  and 
honestly  before  God. 

And  so,   if  for  no  other  reason  than  the  fact  that  we  can 
lean  heavily  on  remarks  of  friends    (see  Letters  of  Tribute) 
we  dare  to  believe  that  the  results  of  the  teachings  of  Mama 
and  Papa  shine  through  as  good  self-images — in  spite  of  us. 
We  see  further  evidence  of  the  break-through  in  offsprings 
of  the  siblings  as  they  make  friends  from  several  walks  of 
life  and  yet  maintain  healthy  self-images. 

The  need  for  moments  of  solitude   (for  intelligent  re- 
flection)   is  so  strongly  a  part  of  our  lives  that  we  have 
concluded  it  must  be  an  inherited  trait.     We  have  reasoned 
that — Mama   (having  to  care  for  so  many  children)    and  Papa 
(having  always  to  be  before  the  public)   must  have  felt  cheated 
because  they  enjoyed  only  snatches  of  time  alone.     So  they 
passed  down  to  their  immediate  offsprings  a  double  portion 
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of  desire  for  "aloneness. " 

Again  and  again,   each  of  us  in  his  own  way,   has  found 
silence  to  be  therapeutic.     One  finds  his  moment  of  quietness 
on  the  bank  of  a  stream — fishing;   another  walks  or  sits  alone — 
listening  to  nothing  but  his  innermost  thoughts;  others  bury 
themselves  in  books;   still  others  have  found  the  power  to 
reflect  even  in  the  midst  of  crowds. 

Little  is  known  of  the  personal  lives  of  younger  off- 
shoots,  and  perhaps  this  desire  for  "aloneness"  becomes  more 
intensified  with  age  and  experience,   but  it  does  appear  that 
the  siblings  have  all  been  endowed  with  an  uncanny  need  for 
creative  silence. 

Lastly,   in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  strong  "to- 
getherness," there  is  also  a  definite  difference  in  person- 
alities,  choices,   approaches,    likes  and  dislikes--to  each 
his  own. 

Any  member  of  the  H.   F.  Lee  Clan  who  is  known  very  well, 
has  a  reputation  of  being  a  non-conformist.     This  is  not 
surprising  since  Mama  and  Papa  agreed  that  to  conform  (to 
become  a  carbon  copy  of  anyone  else)    is  to  lose  one's  identity, 
his  individuality,  his  opportunity  to  come  to  know  and  possess 
himself . 

So  each  person  guards  well  his  individuality.     It  is  as 
though  he  agrees  wholeheartedly  with  the  writer  who  said  the 
following : 
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"I  do  my  thing 

You  do  yours . 

I  am  not  in  this  world 

to  live  up  to  your  expectation 

And  you  are  not  in  this  world 

to  live  up  to  mine. 

YOU  ARE  YOU  AND  I  AM  I 

And  if  by  chance  we  find 

each  other,    it's  beautiful.  ..." 
**** 

We  did  find  each  other,   not  by  chance,  but  by  the  teach- 
ings of  a  Godly  Mama  and  Papa;   and  it  Is  beautiful! 
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A  good  man  leaveth  an  inheritance 
to  his  children's  children. 

Proverbs  13:22 


AUTOBIOGRAPHIES     OF     THE  WAY 

WE'RE  GROWN 


"All  that  has  come  before  this 
section  of  the  book  was  pre- 
paration for  the  part  that  now 
f ollows . . . The  overall  style  of 
writing,   regardless  of  whatever 
else  may  be  said  of  it,    is  simple 
and  fluent.     We  made  no  effort 
to  present  profound  material, 
nor  are  most  of  us  capable  of 
doing  that  kind  of  writing." 

L .   L .   Humphrey  & 

W.   L.  Fletcher 
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COMPREHENSIVE  READING  GUIDE 
L ,   L .   Humphrey  & 
W.   L.  Fletcher 

All  that  has  come  before  this  section  of  the  Book  was 
preparation  for  the  part  that  now  follows.     The  nine  in- 
dividual chapters,   written  by  the  surviving  children  of  the 
late  Henry  and  Sarah  Lee,   when  taken  as  a  whole,  constitute 
the  main  body  of  this  book  titled:  OFFSHOOTS. 

The  true  content  of  each  chapter  can  be  obtained  more 
readily  if  the  reader  understands  that  even  the  title  of  a 
respective  chapter  has  meaning  to  that  writer.  Titles, 
while  not  necessarily  original,   were  chosen  by  the  writers 
to  point  out,   at  the  very  beginning,   their  self-evaluation 
of  an  important  identifying  characteristic  as  individual 
members  of  the  H.  F.   Lee  Family.     The  same  can  be  said  about 
their  choice  of  a  style  of  writing  and  of  content.     A  variety 
of  tastes,   temperaments,   experiences,   and  patterns  of  growth 
of  the  members  of  this  clan  made  diversified  writing  styles 
and  content  inevitable.     This  individuality  was  encouraged 
in  the  compilation  of  the  book  just  as  it  had  been  implanted 
and  diligently  nourished  by  the  parents  in  the  offshoots' 
formative  years. 

The  style  and  content  of  each  chapter  can,   therefore,  best 
be  understood  and  appreciated    if  the  reader  identifies  early 
with  the  specific  writer,   his  general  disposition  and  intent, 
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and  with  his  sibling  position  in  the  large  family.     To  assist 
the  reader  with  the  latter  identification,    the  chapters  are 
arranged  in  order  from  the  oldest  surviving  sibling  to  the 
youngest.      (A  special  tribute  to  the  first  born  sibling,  who 
died  in  1967,    is  in  the  Appendix.) 

Attitudes  of  the  writer,   both  positive  and  negative,  come 
to  the  surface  as  he  attempts  to  present  his  story  of  success 
and  failure.     His  initiative,   self-discipline,  confidence, 
or  the  lack  of  these,   may  appear  time  and  time  again  as  he 
relates  his  involvements.     Finding  the  rise  and  fall  of 
these  qualities  will  keep  the  reader  alert  and  aware  of  the 
change  and  growth  in  the  life  of  the  person  and  of  his  off- 
springs . 

Evidences  of  leadership,   creative  ability,   and  of  honors 
received  become  apparent  from  the  material  given.   The  reader 
is  free  to  make  judgments  about  the  writer's  responses  to 
success  and  failure;  his  reactions  may  vary  from  a  spontaneous 
identification  with  the  writer  to  a  growing  liking  or  dis- 
liking of  the  character,   to  respect,   surprise,   or  even  to 
resentment.     Frequently  the  manner  in  which  a  writer  re- 
leases information  about  himself  and  his  immediate  family  be- 
comes a  key  to  understanding  him  as  a  person. 

There  are  other  underlying  characteristics,   though  not 
as  obvious,   that  are  interwoven  in  the  content  of  individual 
chapters.     They  divulge  enthusiasm  and  interest  in  himself, 
his  family,    and  in  life  in  general;  ooint  out  strengths  and 
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weaknesses  of  the  writer  as  he  sees  himself;   reveal  basic 
beliefs,    convictions,    and  growing  awareness  of  the  affirmation 
of  his  identity  as  a  member  of  the  family,    a  Race,   or  of 
a  nation.     Hidden  underneath  the  open  phrases  or  play  on 
words  is  the  level  of  the  writer's  personal  and  social  adjust- 
ment— seen  at  varying  times  in  his  development.     The  reader 
can  almost  play  a  game  of  "Discovery"  as  he  searches  for  these 
hidden  values. 

Many  readers  will  probably  feel  that  the  writer  is  speaking 
directly  to  them  because  of  the  common  experiences  shared. 
If  the  reader  knows  intimately  of  the  pre-civil  rights  South, 
for  instance,   he  will  relive  the  restrictions,   practices,  and 
deprivations  observed  by  the  writers  during  their  lifetimes. 
He  will,   no  doubt,    share  the  joys  and  pride  resulting  from 
overcoming  these  difficulties.     A  reader  in  this  category 
should  not  be  surprised  if  he  emerges  from  this  section  with 
an  odd  feeling  that  he  has  been  reading  about  people  and  things 
that  he  knows  or  has  known  all  his  life.     Hopefully,   an  in- 
terest in  the  affairs  of  his  own  family  will  be  rekindled  in 
the  minds  of  each  reader.     In  this  manner,   the  reader  can 
come  to  make  the  H.  F.  Lee  Family  legacy  a  treasured  possession 
of  his  own,   and  not  see  it  as  just  belonging  to  the  writers. 

In  spite  of  the  intent  and  desires  of  the  writers,    it  is 
certain  that  the  readers  will  have  their  own  purposes  and  de- 
sires as  they  read  the  material.     If  it  is  their  intent  to 
read  for  enjoyment,   there  are  characters  and  stories  which 
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should  oblige.     If  they  wish  to  be  informed  about,   or  become 
identified  with,   the  family,  we  believe  that  they  will 
emerge  more  knowledgeable.     The  overall  style  of  writing, 
regardless  of  what  ever  else  may  be  said  of  it,    is  simple 
and  fluent.     We  made  no  effort  to  present  profound  material, 
nor  are  most  of  us  capable  of  doing  that  kind  of  writing. 
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HENRY 

AS    OF  1976 


Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do 
it  with  thy  might.  . . . 

Eccles.  9:10 


"Papa's  advice  had  been:  Try  doing 
several  things  until  you  find  one  in  which 
you  feel  comfortable  and  competent.  ... 
Well,  I  tried  everything,  liked  everything 

and  so  proceeded  to  do  anything  which  came 
to  hand." 

Henry  F.  Lee 
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5 

LET  ME   ILLUSTRATE  HOW  IT  WAS  AND  IS 

Henry  F.  Lee  1 

It  has  been  said  that  every  man's  life  is  like  a  river; 
it  is  fed  by  many  tributaries  and  streams.     Further,  that 
the  flood  of  one's  life  is  the  result  of  the  gathering  of 
the  many  currents.     This  has  certainly  been  true  of  my  life. 

Since  it  is  believed  that  environment  greatly  influences 
one's  choices,    it  has  proved  that,   to  a  significant  degree, 
he  cannot  easily  choose  his  own  course  of  action.     But  it 
is  equally  true  that  heredity,    coupled  with  one's  own  will, 
can  be  a  greater  force  of  influence,    so  to  a  definite  degree 
he  can  overcome  the  obstacles  of  his  environment  and  decide 
where  he  will  go.     My  choice  of  a  vocation  was  made  on  the 
latter  premise. 

Greensboro,   North  Carolina — -My  Birthplace 

On  March  14,    1903,    I,  the  second  son  from  the  union  of 
Henry  and  Sarah  Belle  Lee,  was  born  in  Greensboro,  North 
Carolina,   and  was  christened  Henry  Franklin  Lee,   Jr.  Greens- 
boro had  become  the  home  place  of  the  family  three  or  four 
years  earlier.     It  was  the  family's  first  hometown.     As  I 
remember,  we  were  living  on  Percy  Street  then,   east  of  the 
underpass  on  East  Market  Street.     We  had  been  living  on  Gilmer 
when  Brother   (Fonnie)   was  born.     I  can  still  envision  the 

As  related  to  Ann,  Polly,  Lil,  and  Wy;  compiled  and  edited  by  Lil 
and  Wy;  illustrated  by  Wy,  Toni,  and  Ken  (Ingram). 
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area  rather  clearly,  especially  an  old  icehouse  which  was 
in  the  near  vicinity  of  the  two  houses  in  which  we  lived. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  there  were  only  about  10,000 
people  in  the  City  of  Greensboro  which  now  boasts  of  nearly 
160,000  and  a  metropolitan  area   (50  miles  radius)   of  1.5 
million  people. 

By  the  time  I  came  on  the  scene,   the  City  had  been  in 
business  a  little  more  than  100  years,   having  been  founded  in 
1808  and  declared  the  county  seat  of  Guilford.     The  county 
was  settled  between  1750  and  1770  by  Ulter-Scots ,  Presbyterians, 
English,   and  Welsh  Quakers,   German,   Calvinists  and  Lutherans. 
The  City  was  the  site  of  the  battle  of  Guilford  Courthouse 
during  the  Revolutionary  War.     It  was  named  after  General 
Nathaniel  Greene  who  commanded  the  American  Troops  in  the 
battle.     In  Greensboro  today  the  educational  level  is  high. 
65%  of  the  City's  high  school  graduates  have  gone  on  to  college 
and  there  are  two  universities  and  three  colleges  there.  How- 
ever,   in  the  State  of  North  Carolina  during  the  early  part  of 
the  century,   no  provisions  had  been  made  by  the  public  to 
educate  Blacks  beyond  the  ninth  grade.     Parents  desiring  to 
have  their  children  pursue  an  education  beyond  that  point 
had  to  make  provisions  for  sending  them  to  one  of  the  few 
private  schools  established  for  that  purpose — usually  by  some 
church  group. 

Furthermore,   by  the  time  I  reached  high  school  age,  the 
influence  of  World  War  I  on  the  economy  made  it  impossible  for 
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Papa  to  have  provided  such  a  luxury  as  a  high  school  education 
for  his  two  oldest  sons. 

It  was,   therefore,    inevitable  that  I  would  become  a 
common  laborer  or  would  find  a  way  to  learn  a  trade.  Pursuing 
a  trade  seemed  to  have  been  handed  down  to  me  through  the 
genes  of  my  male  ancestors.     It  seemed  that  some  of  my  uncles 
were  mechanics,    carpenters  or  men  who  earned  a  living  by 
working  with  their  hands.     I  cannot  remember  during  my  child- 
hood ever  considering  becoming  a  doctor,    lawyer,   or  college 
professor  as  so  many  young  Blacks  do  today.     Whatever  voca- 
tion I  would  pursue,    I  seemed  to  have  known  from  the  beginning 
that  I  would  follow  a  trade.     It  was  simply  a  matter  of  de- 
ciding which  one  it  would  be,   then  seeking  training  in  it. 

Nearly  as  far  back  as  I  can  remember,    I've  been  tinkering 
with  cars.     One  early  incident  still  remains  very  sharp  in 
my  mind.     It  goes  all  the  way  back  to  when  I  was  too  young 
to  even  know  how  to  drive.     I  was  working  on  cars  that  young i 

Well,   anyway,   I  decided  to  take  this  old  Hudson  out  that 
somebody  had  left  to  be  fixed  just  to  prove  to  myself  that  I 
could  drive.     I  remember  I  was  going  down  Dudley  into  Market 
where  there  was  a  blind  corner;  when  I  went  to  stop,   I  found 
there  were  no  brakes  so  I  aimed  for  an  old  barber  shop  across 
the  street  to  slow  down  my  speed.     I  went  up  on  the  sidewalk 
between  a  telephone  pole  and  the  shop,   took  the  steps  off  the 
shop  and  kept  right  on  going  down  Market  Street,    scared  to 
death  but  thankful  when  the  old  car  finally  came  to  a  stop 
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that  I  hadn't  done  anymore  damage  to  myself,   the  car,  and 
that  shop  than  I  had. 

I  should  add  here  that  I've  been  driving  since  1917 — 
that's  62   years--and  have  never  been  in  any  kind  of  accident 
all  this  time;  no  traffic  ticket — nothing.     Oh,   yeah,   a  few 
months  ago,   I  did  have  one  odd  encounter  with  another  car. 

I  was  sitting  in  my  car  on  a  parking  lot  waiting  for 
somebody  and  this  couple  in  a  car  next  to  me  were  quarreling 
about  something.     All  of  a  sudden  the  man  backed  up  while 
the  woman  still  had  her  door  hanging  open  and  it  dented  my 
fender.     Of  course,   the  man  immediately  stopped,   jumped  out 
and  gave  me  his  address.     It  turned  out  to  be  a  phony  address 
so  I  never  collected  anything.     But  after  6  0  safe  years,  that 
little  dent  didn't  count  much. 

My  Formal  Education 

After  four  years  in  Greensboro,   early  in  1905,   Papa  moved 
the  family  to  Charlotte.     During  the  next  few  years,   a  girl 
(Vi)   and  two  more  boys    (Bob  and  Leroy)   were  born  into  the 
family.     In  1910,   the  family  migrated  to  Darby,   Pa.,  where  I 
started  to  public  school  in  the  first  grade.      (See  Illustration 
5-1  for  story  in  Darby.) 

From  1912  to  1917,    I  attended  the  Meyers  Street  School  in 
Charlotte.     The  story  of  Papa's  disillusionment  with  the 
religious  group  which  had  been  responsible  for  his  move  to 
the  North  and  of  his  return  to  Charlotte  has  already  been  told 
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in  an  earlier  chapter. 

As  I  look  back  on  my  early  years,   it  seems  to  me  that  my 
period  of  growing  up  and  going  into  the  world  of  work  should 
have  been  one  long  struggle  of  boredom  or  frustration.  In- 
stead it  was  one  challenge  after  another  coupled  with  many 
typical  childish  pranks.      (See  Illustrations  5-2  and  5-2a.) 

Pressed  by  the  economic  needs  of  the  family   (brought  on 
by  the  War) ,    I  left  home  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen. 
I  had  completed  the  seventh  grade,  preparing  to  enter  eighth. 
I  took  a  train  to  Philadelphia  where  I  lived  in  the  home  with 
Papa's  sister  Bessie  and  her  family.     Like  Papa,   it  didn't 
take  me  very  long  to  realize  that  living  in  Philadelphia  was 
not  for  me.     One  of  my  stories  should  illustrate  how  I  ar- 
rived at  this  decision.      (See  Illustration  5-3.) 
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ILLUSTRATION  5-1 


ONE  HIDE  'TANNED 


About  the  time  the  twins,   Harvey  and  Howard,  were  born,  I 
remember  running  into  terrible  trouble  with  Papa  regarding  one 
small  oil  heater;  this  heater  was  used  for  keeping  the  house 
warm.     I  remember  racing  down  the  stairs  once  and  turning  the 
heater  over.     The  oil  was  running  out  and  the  fire  started 
following  it.     Papa  grabbed  up  the  heater  and  threw  it  into 
what  he  thought  was  an  outside  space,   I  guess.     Anyway,  it 
turned  out  to  be  the  room  where  Mama  and  the  newborn  twins 
were.     When  Mama  started  yelling  that  there  was  a  fire  in 
the  room,   Papa  had  to  move  pretty  fast  to  get  into  that  room 
and  get  that  fire  out!     I  was  too  small  and  too  scared  to  be 
of  any  help  at  all...     Papa  moved  pretty  fast  on  what  he  did 
right  after  he  had  the  fire  under  control,   too.     I  have  not 
forgotten  to  this  day  how  quickly  and  thoroughly  he  tanned  my 
hide  for  being  so  careless  that  day!  '. 
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ILLUSTRATION  5-2 


GOT  MY  GOAT  ALL  RIGHT 


One  time  Brother  and  I  decided  we  wanted  to  own  a  goat. 
We  found  a  fellow  who  was  willing  to  sell  us  one  for  less  than 
$10.00.     We  rushed  home  and  asked  Papa  for  the  money  to  buy 
it.     Papa's  answer  was  emphatic  "NO!" 

Brother,   being  the  older  and  more  daring,   simply  said  we'd 
wait  until  Papa  left  the  small  store  he  was  running,  then 
we'd  take  the  money  from  the  cash  register.     Things  worked  in 
our  favor;  Papa  left,  we  took  the  money  and  bought  the  goat. 
That  night,   before  Papa  returned  home,  we  tied  the  goat  under 
the  house.     During  the  night,   the  goat  gave  our  secret  away 
with  several  of  his  bleats.     "So,"  Papa  said,    "you  bought  him 
anyway. " 

Papa  got  us  up  early  the  next  morning  and  took  us  to  the 
slaughterhouse.     We  painfully  watched  our  goat  being  killed, 
skinned,   and  dressed;  then  we  packed  it  back  home.     Mama  put 
goat  on  the  menu  for  every  meal  until  it  was  all  eaten — Papa's 
order!     We  had  goat  fried,   boiled,   baked — for  breakfast, 
dinner  and  supper!     We  never  wanted  another  goat  and  the  cash 
register  was  never  touched  again  by  Papa's  two  sons! 
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ILLUSTRATION  5- 2a 
(As  related  by  Vi  about  Henry) 


BEANS — ANYONE??? 


I  remember  that  Fonnie  and  Henry  had  a  habit  of  ordering 
me  around.     One  Sunday  morning  while  Papa  and  Mama  were  at- 
tending church  service  without  us,   for  a  change,   Henry  de- 
cided to  see  just  how  far  he  could  push  me.     He  came  into 
the  room  where  I  was  playing  with  my  dolls,   snatched  my  doll 
m  me  and  handed  me  a  half-opened  can  of  beans  to  cook  for 
and  Fonnie.     I  guess  I  just  wasn't  ready  to  be  ordered 
around  that  morning  and  "my  cup  runneth  over"  because  I  grabbed 
that  can  and  hit  Henry  right  in  the  head  with  it.  Somehow, 
the  half  opened  can  stuck  in  his  head.     He  was  so  scared  that 
he  ran  about  five  blocks  through  the  street  to  the  church  with 
blood  streaming  down  his  face.     He  didn't  stop  until  he  reached 
the  pulpit.     Papa  stopped  in  the  middle  of  his  sermon,  pulled 
the  tin  can  from  Henry's  head,  wiped  away  the  gory  sight,  etc. 
and  sent  Henry  back  home. 

When  Papa  returned  home  after  church,   he  made  it  clear  to 
Henry  and  Fonnie,   that  despite  the  fact  that  he  did  not  ap- 
prove of  what  I  had  done,   that  he  was  equally  annoyed  with  their 
behavior.     He  then  administered  "corporal  punishment"  to  all. 
I  was  eight  years  old  at  the  time.     I  remember  Mama  cried  more 
than  I  did. 
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ILLUSTRATION  5-3 
HOME  SWEET  HOME  1 


In  Philadelphia 

During  those  days  in  the  Collette 1 s  neighborhood  all  the 
houses  looked  just  alike.     It  was  very  difficult  to  tell  one 
from  the  other.     The  first  morning  I  decided  to  go  out,  I 
searched  for  something  as  a  landmark  by  which  I  could  identi- 
fy the  house  when  I  returned,   and  I  found  what  I  knew  was  the 
perfect  thing.     Aunt  Bessie  had  a  flower  pot  on  her  front  porch 
and  that  became  my  landmark.     But  wouldn't  you  know  that  was 
the  afternoon  that  Aunt  Bessie  decided  to  take  the  pot  in- 
side to  work  on  her  plant.     Well,  when  I  returned,   I  looked 
everywhere  for  that  pot.     I  was  so  completely  confused  that 
I  went  from  one  house  to  another,   asking  where  the  Collettes 
lived.     I  learned  something  about  city  folks  that  day!     No  one 
would  tell  me  anything — no  one  knew  anything!     I  finally  de- 
cided to  just  stand  on  the  corner  until  time  for  Uncle  Gilbert 
to  come  home  from  work.     I  must  have  stood  on  that  corner  for 
four  or  five  hours.     Finally,   he  came  and  when  I  saw  him  enter 
one  of  the  houses,    I  knew  that  was  "home  sweet  home."  I 
followed  him  after  a  few  moments,   too  embarrassed  and  tired 
to  tell  anyone  how  foolish  I  felt  for  losing  the  house! 
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Early  Work  Experiences 

My  first  job  in  Philadelphia  was  in  a  munitions  plant. 
Working  conditions  were  hazardous  for  a  person  of  any  age, 
much  less  for  a  lad  of  fourteen.     But  eligible  men  had  been 
enlisted  to  fight  and  laborers  were  scarce.     Management  was 
hiring  any  and  everyone  who  applied  for  work.     I  recall  that 
persons  working  in  the  plant  had  to  go  through  tight  security 
(which  took  about  two  hours)   when  checking  in  and/or  out. 
Actual  working  times,   making  caps,  was  reduced  to  a  minimum 
because  of  long  security  checks.     One  other  precaution  was 
that  all  workers  had  to  wear  bedroom  slippers  to  keep  from 
igniting  the  powder  on  the  floors. 

When  the  War  was  over,   I  returned  to  Charlotte  and  lived 
with  the  family  for  two  or  three  years.     Brother  and  I  operated 
a  Dry  Cleaning  Business.     I  remember  working  at  one  or  two 
other  odd  jobs  during  that  period  of  time.     One  season,  Brother 
and  I  worked  in  Atlantic  City,   N.  J.     Papa's  youngest  sister, 
Delia,   also  worked  there  that  summer. 

These  were  exciting  years  of  experimentation  for  me  and 
looking  back  now,    I  realize  what  daring  things  I  did.  Let 
me  illustrate  how  it  was. 
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ILLUSTRATION  5-4 


KX 


A  MUCKY  MESS  OF  MUD 


When  we  were  living  in  Charlotte,   Papa  bought  a  motor- 
cycle and  used  it  as  his  mode  of  transportation  for  short 
distances . 

Once  he  permitted  me  to  ride  it  to  Marshville,   N.   C,  a 
short  distance  from  Charlotte.     Charlotte  and  the  surrounding 
roads  in  and  out  of  it,   at  that  time,  were  unpaved.     That  meant 
red  clay,    and  when  it  rained,   red  mud.     Well,   on  this  partic- 
ular day,   it  was  raining — and  had  been  for  some  time.     I  was 
riding  along  at  what  I  considered  a  reasonable  speed  when  I 
must  have  hit  a  bump  in  the  road.     Anyway,   the  motorcycle  took 
off  right  out  from  under  me  and  I  sat  down  flat  on  the  ground 
in  red  mud  which  came  almost  up  to  my  waist.     Before  it  came 
to  a  complete  stop  in  the  ditch  where  it  had  thrown  me,  the 
motorcycle  kicked  back  more  red  mud  into  my  face  and  hair, 
making  it  difficult  for  me  to  release  myself  from  the  mucky 
mess . 

Right  when  I  needed  the  rain  to  help  wash  the  stuff  off  my 
face,   it  stopped  raining  and  then  the  clay  started  getting 
firm  and  I  started  feeling  like  I  was  sitting  in  a  mold  that 
was  getting  tight  all  around  me.     When  I  did  finally  get  my- 
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self  loose  from  all  that  mess,    I  was  so  mad  and  looking  so 
bad  that  I  just  sat  out  under  a  tree  by  the  side  of  the  road 
trying  to  get  myself  together. 

I  never  did  get  to  Marshville  that  day. 

*********** 

Thinking  about  that  motorcycle  fall  brings  to  mind  an 
earlier  escape  I  had  on  another  two-wheel  vehicle  before  I 
was  old  enough  to  ride  a  motorcycle.      (See  Illustration  5-5.) 
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ILLUSTRATION  5-5 


A 

STOLEN  FRUIT  NOT  ALWAYS  SWEET 


I've  had  some  narrow  escapes  in  my  life.     I  remember  once 
borrowing  a  bicycle  and  riding  with  a  group  of  friends  about 
a  mile  down  the  road  where  we  invaded  a  man's  peach  orchard. 

I  gathered  my  stolen  fruit  and  stuffed  it  inside  my  shirt 
until  I  had  bulges  around  the  middle  like  a  fat  man.  Just 
as  all  of  us  were  ready  to  leave,   the  owner  arrived  on  the 
scene.     We  jumped  on  the  bikes  and  made  a  quick  get-away  with 
the  owner  in  hot  pursuit  in  his  car.     I  guess  I  had  too  many 
peaches  to  peddle  as  fast  as  the  other  guys  and  so  the  man ' s 
automobile  gained  on  me  quickly  and  first  thing  I  knew,  he 
had  rammed  into  me  with  his  car  and  smashed  that  bicycle  into 
a  pile  of  junk.     I  remember  feeling  like  the  middle  of  a 
mashed  peach  pie,   but  somehow  I  got  out  from  under  that  car 
and  started  running  for  my  life. 

How  my  life  was  saved,    I'll  never  know.     The  owner,  feeling 
fortunate  for  not  having  killed  me,    I  guess,   decided  not 
to  pursue  his  stolen  fruit  any  further.     I  got  home,  changed 
clothes,   and  patched  up  my  bruises.     All  I  had  to  do  now  was 
to  take  care  of  the  bike  I  had  borrowed.     I  arranged  to  work 
for  the  owner  and  pay  on  installment.     All  went  well  until 
some  friend  of  Papa's  who  saw  the  accident  casually  mentioned 
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how  lucky  I  was  to  escape  alive.     Well,  what  I  got  from  Papa 
when  he  got  home  almost  turned  me  against  peaches  for  the 
rest  of  my  life. 

I  also  still  have  a  knot   (right  here  in  my  stomach  from 
swallowing  a  peach  seed  once  that  never  made  its  way  through 
my  digestive  system.     I  guess  I  out 1  a  just  lay  off  peaches. 

By  the  time  I  was  twenty-one,   several  things  had  happened. 
I  had  moved  back  to  Greensboro  and  worked  as  head  auto  mechanic 
in  Uncle  Hunter's  garage.      (Hunter  was  Papa's  youngest  brother.) 
It  was  in  Uncle  Hunter's  employ  that  I  learned  every  phase 
of  auto  mechanics.     With  few  exceptions,    I  did  most  of  the 
repairs  brought  into  the  garage.     I  liked  the  work  and  had 
an  insatiable  thirst  to  learn  everything  about  an  automobile. 

Brother  and  I  used  to  work  during  the  day  in  Greensboro 
and  "moonlight"  on  vulcanizing  jobs  in  Salisbury — about  44 
miles  away.     Sometimes  it  took  a  long  time  to  drive  that  44 
miles  back  home  at  night.     That  was  because  we  would  have  so 
many  blow-outs  on  the  way.     Once,   I  swear,   I  counted  44  blow- 
outs one  way — one  for  each  mile  and  once  a  tire  blew  out  in 
two  places  at  once.     That  night  it  took  us  from  12  midnight 
to  2  a.m.  to  get  those  44  miles.     We  were  sick  of  pumps  and 
patches  that  night i      (Illustration  5-6) 
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ILLUSTRATION  5-6 


KA 

*********** 

During  that  time,   I  had  married  Fannie  Simmons,   and  we 
had  made  Greensboro  our  home  for  the  short  time  we  remained 
together. 

Uncle  Hunter  had  left  Greensboro — -leaving  the  garage 
business  in  my  care,   and  had  relocated  in  Asbury  Park.  I 
built  a  new  garage  across  the  street  from  the  old  place  but 
encountered  legal  problems  concerning  the  land  on  which  the 
new  place  was  built.     Unable  to  solve  the  problem,   I  joined 
Uncle  Hunter,   after  about  a  year,   and  continued  to  work  with 
him. 

So,   what  many  young  men  would  have  been  forced  to  learn 
in  a  trade  school,   I  had  learned  from  life — and  from  serving 
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as  apprentice  under  some  of  the  best  mechanics  around.  Fur- 
thermore,  having  opportunities  to  practice  as  you  learn  had 
definite  advantages  for  a  young  man  in  his  20 1 s  living  in 
the   ■ 20' s. 

Vi  reminded  me  recently  of  an  experience  in  the  20 's 
that  was  a  first  for  Brother  and  me — and  probably  a  first 
and  a  "last"  for  Vi .      (See  Illustration  5-7) 

Half  of  the  stories  and  experiences  I  seem  to  remember 
are  in  some  way  connected  with  "auto  mechanics."     I  guess 
that's  what  I've  done  most  of  my  life;  Papa  saw  to  it  that 
all  the  boys  had  a  trade  and  auto  mechanics  was  something 
we  all  came  to  know  a  lot  about.     I  guess  most  of  the  people 
around  Daytona  associate  me  with  cars — or  they  have  at  one 
time  or  another. 

(Mr.  Thompkins — one  of  Henry's  oldest  friends,  testifies 
to  this.     He  says  that  he  met  Henry  45  or  46  years  ago  when 
Henry  first  came  to  Daytona.     Shortly  after  he  arrived,  he 
worked  on  his   (Thompkins')   car,   and  in  all  these  years  since 
then,   he  is  the  only  man  he  has  ever  allowed  to  work  on  his 
cars.     According  to  Mr.  Thompkins — "He's  the  best  auto 
mechanic  in  the  world! 1")      (Illustration  5-8  is  a  tribute  to 
Henry — the  Auto  Mechanic1.) 
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THE  COMBO — THE  PUT- TOGETHER  CAR 


Because  Vi  needed  transporation  to  and  from  her  school 
where  she  worked,   Papa  bought  a  used  car  for  her — a  Chalmers. 
Fonnie  and  Henry,   having  worked  as  auto-mechanics  in  Philadel- 
phia,  and  having  a  Chandler  of  their  own,   agreed  to  take 
the  old  Chalmer  and  construct  a  "new"  car  for  her,   using  parts 
from  several  old  cars.     They  called  it  the  "Combo,"  and  were 
quite  proud  of  it  when  it  was  finished.     All  went  well  for 
about  two  months . 


One  snowy,   gloomy  day  in  November,  when  Vi  was  returning 
home  from  school,   she  lost  the  gas  tank  from  the  car.  For- 
tunately,   she  was  within  walking  distance  from  the  village 
store,    so  she  went  in  and  called  Papa.     She  was  scared  stiff 
to  report  to  Papa  that  she  had  lost  her  gas  tank.     There  were 
a  lot  of  men  sitting  around  the  red,   hot  pot-belly  stove  in 
the  store  and  they  laughed  themselves  crazy  over  the  idea  of 
losing  a  gas  tank.     But  Papa  listened  calmly  and  assured  Vi 
that  there  was  no  need  to  be  alarmed.     He  convinced  her  that 
there  was  enough  gas  in  the  carburetor  to  get  her  home.  He 
told  her  to  go  back  to  the  car,   put  the  gas  tank  in  the  car, 
and  drive  home  as  though  nothing  had  happened.     Papa  had  a 
way  of  being  convincing  and  Vi  did  exactly  what  he  told  her  to 
do.     Fonnie  and  Henry  had  the  job  of  "re-doing"  their  Combo 
under  Papa's  close  scrutiny  so  that  his  only  daughter  (then) 
would  not  have  to  be  exposed  to  such  embarrassment  again. 
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ILLUSTRATION  5-8 


THE  BEST  AUTO  MECHANIC  IN  THE  WORLD! 


The  Move  to  Daytona  Beach,  Florida 

While  I  was  working  in  Asbury  Park,   a  friend  encouraged 
me  to  move  to  Daytona  Beach,   Florida.     He  advised  me  to  work 
there  during  the  winters,   then  return  to  New  Jersey  for  summers. 
This  struck  me  as  a  good  idea.      (Winters  were  cold  in  N.  J., 
and  I  disliked  cold  weather  so  much.) 

So  in  the  Fall  of  19  31,    I  left  Asbury  Park  for  Daytona 
Beach  via  Hamlet,   N.  C.     I  had  good  intentions  of  returning 
for  the  next  summer.     Once  in  Florida,    I  liked  it  so  much  I 
decided  there  was  no  way  I  could  talk  myself  into  returning 
to  that  cold  weather  in  New  Jersey,    and  so  I  decided  to  settle 
in  Daytona  Beach.      (In  Hamlet,   Papa  decided  to  let  Alvis  join 
me  and  complete  his  last  year  in  high  school  in  Daytona  Beach.) 
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From  19  31  to  19  44,    I  owned  and  operated  a  garage  for  auto 
repairs  in  Daytona  Beach.     At  first  I  was  running  a  small 
business  and  Alvis  worked  under  my  supervision.     At  some 
point  in  World  War  II,    I  rented  the  garage  to  the  National 
Youth  Administration   (N.Y.A.)   and  taught  auto  mechanics  to 
those  enrolled.     I  was  paid  a  salary  by  the  U.   S.  Government. 
Later  the  N.Y.A.   activities  were  consolidated  with  the  Bethune 
Cookman  Vocational  School.     During  those  years,   all  three  of 
us:     Brother,   Alvis  and  I  taught  in  the  school.     Alvis  was 
in  charge  of  the  Trades  Division,   Brother  taught  auto  mechanics 
to  a  class  of  ladies    (see  exhibit  in  Fonnie's  chapter),  and 
I  held  general  classes  in  auto  mechanics.     All  three  of  us 
had  progressed  from  learning  a  trade  to  practicing  the  trade, 
to  teaching  the  trade — without  ever  having  had  formal  training. 

This  came  as  no  real  surprise  to  any  of  us  because  we 
knew  that  Papa  had  done  a  superb  job  of  teaching  his  sons  to 
use  their  hands  as  well  as  their  heads.     His  advice  had  been: 
"Try  doing  several  things  until  you  find  the  one  in  which  you 
feel  comfortable  and  competent;   then  proceed  to  choose  that 
one  as  your  vocation  and  strive  to  learn  everything  you  can 
about  it.      (Papa,    a  self-taught  carpenter  and  builder,  was 
considered  very  competent  and  able  in  the  trade.     He  never 
really  gave  it  up  even  though  he  spent  more  than  30  years  in 
the  preaching  ministry — time  spent  developing  and.  using  his 
mind . ) 

During  the  years  when  we  were  connected  with  Bethune 
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Cookman,  I  came  to  know  and  work  with  one  of  the  most  un- 
forgettable women  I  have  ever  met  in  my  life--Mary  Mc  (Leod 
Bethune.      (See  Illustration  5-9) 

********** 

Illustration  5-9 

MRS.    BETHUNE  LEADING  THE 
CHILDREN 


So  many  people  have  written  books  about  Mrs.   Bethune  that 
I  guess  we  don't  need  another  one,   but  she  just  had  a  way  of 
making  a  lasting  impression  on  you.     When  she  meant  business, 
she  meant  iti     Like  the  time  I  had  driven  Mrs.   Bethune  and  a 
bus  load  of  students  to  Stetson  University  in  Deland.     It  was 
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like  one  big,   happy  family  then  with  everybody  talking  and 
singing  all  the  way.     But  when  time  came  to  return,  Mrs.  B. 
had  told  everybody  what  time  the  bus  would  be  leaving;  when 
that  time  came,   she  loaded  the  bus  with  all  those  who  were 
on  time,  waited  5  minutes  or  so,   ordered  me  to  close  the  door 
and  we  went  back  to  Daytona  and  left  all  the  students  who 
weren't  there  on  time.     She  was  a  great  one  for  promptness! 

She  was  also  a  great  one  for  giving  orders.     I  remember 
another  incident  with  her  on  the  bus.     Incidentally,  we  built 
that  bus — Bethune  Cookman ' s  first — in  our  auto  mechanic  classes, 
and  I  drove  it  to  S.   C.   for  the  first  basketball  game  off- 
campus  . 

We  were  still  trying  to  get  the  "kinks"  out  of  the  bus, 
I  guess,   when  Mrs.   Bethune  decided  it  was  ready  for  that  trip. 
So  off  we  went  to  S .   C.     Somewhere  along  the  way — on  the  Georgia 
ocean  front,    I  remember,   the  steering  wheel  locked  on  that 
bus  and  it  wouldn't  budge.     I  got  out  and  was  trying  to  solve 
the  problem.     After  a  while,  Mrs.  B.   got  impatient  and  said, 
"Young  man,    let's  get  this  thing  back  on  the  road,"  so  I  took 
a  chisle  and  hammer  and  cut  the  lock  off  completely.     Mrs.  B. 
settled  back  in  the  front  seat,   the  28  students  loaded  back 
in  and  off  we  went  with  nobody  but  me  knowing  what  danger 
we  were  all  in.      (See  Illustration  5-10  and  another  tale.) 

Mrs.  Bethune  was  instrumental  in  getting  that  N.Y.A. 
building  on  Bethune  Cookman ' s  campus  which  helped  three 
members  of  this  family  through  some  pretty  rough  years.  She 
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had  a  way  of  getting  people  to  do  what  she  wanted,  that's 
for  sure  I 

In  1946,   the  County  of  Volusia  took  over  the  Vocational 
Schools  and  I  continued  to  teach  auto  mechanics.     So,    in  my 
first  twelve  years  in  Daytona,    I  was  employed  by  the  U.  S. 
Government,   by  the  State  of  Florida,   by  Volusia  County,  and 
finally  by  the  City  of  Daytona  as  Supervisor  of  Campbell  Street 
Playground. 

In  the  meantime,    I  had  met  and  married  Estelle  Simmons — 
originally  from  the  state  of  Virginia.     We  spent  several  years 
together  and  reared  our  fist  foster  daughter,   Ollie.  Alvis 
lived  with  Estelle,   Ollie,   and  me  his  first  years  in  Daytona 
Beach.     The  marriage  was  finally  dissolved.      (See  Exhibit  5-2.) 

In  1945,    I  met  and  married  the  ladv  in  my  life  who  has 
been  responsible  for  helping  me  find  and  develop  many  abili- 
ties which  had,   before  that  time,   been  relatively  untapped. 
She  is  Carrie  Hagan,   a  native  Floridian.     She  was,   when  we 
married,   and  still  is,   a  conscientious  worker  and  an  efficient 
business  executive — (just  what  I  needed  since  I  did  not  have 
a  knack  for  keeping  records) . 

Inspired  by  Papa's  teachings  and  by  the  success  of  my 
earlier  experiences,    I  decided  to  become  actively  involved 
in  another  trade.      (I  soon  gave  up  auto  mechanics  altogether.) 
Together  Carrie  and  I  cleared  the  land  and  built,   with  our 
own  hands,   the  spacious  three-bedroom  house  in  which  we  have 
lived  for  the  past  20  years.     It  came  as  a  pleasant  surprise 
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EXHIBIT  5-2 
OLLIE  AS  A  YOUNG  GIRL 


that  I  could  be  so  involved  in  building,   but  when  I  remembered 
I  had  watched  and  helped  Papa  on  occasions,   I  knew  this  gift 
had  been  handed  down  to  me.      (See  Exhibit  5-3) 

Since  that  time,   Carrie  and  I  have  involved  ourselves 
in  buying  and  selling,   and  renting  real  estate  in  the  City. 
We  have  been  able  to  cut  costs  of  the  effort  by  doing  most 
of  our  own  decorating,   repairs,   etc.     So  smooth  has  been  our 
business  that  some  realtors  seek  our  advice  and  counsel  on 
buying  and  selling  and  caring  for  property — as  well  as  finding 
and  keeping  rent  houses  occupied.     Our  assets  afford  us 
comfortable  living. 

Marva,  my  second  foster  daughter,  came  into  our  lives  and 
home  about  19  50  at  the  age  of  18  months.  She  has  brought  joy 
into  our  lives  over  these  years.      (See  Exhibit  5-4, 4a)  She 
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EXHIBIT  S-3 


recently  graduated  from  Bethune-Cookman  College — a  major  in 
Physical  Education. 


She,    like  her  Mother  Carrie,   displayed  a  great  deal  of 
maturity  and  independence  when  she  went  to  Miami  earlier  this 
year   (19  76)    and  immediately  found  a  position  in  one  of  the 
public  schools  there. 

I  guess  I've  come  to  depend  a  great  deal  on  Carrie's 
understanding  and  independence  and  I'm  sure,   like  most  hus- 
bands,   I  take  them  for  granted  most  of  the  time,   but  every 
once  in  a  while,   things  happen  to  make  me  appreciate  them 
even  more.     For  instance,   here's  a  story  that  took  place 
recently.      (See  Illustration  5-11.) 


********** 


EXHIBIT  5-4  a 
HENRY  WITH  BABY  MARVA 


********** 
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ILLUSTRATION  5-10 


THE   "GEORGIA  CRACKER" 


Sometimes  there  was  excitement  on  those  Bethune-Cookman 
trips  even  when  Mrs.   B.   stayed  home. 

Once  another  fellow  and  I  were  driving  two  car  loads  of 
students    (boys  and  girls)   down  to  Steward  to  play  some  kind 'a 
game.     Coming  back  through  Fort  Pierce,   a  tire  started  leaking 
on  the  other  car  so  we  were  forced  to  stop  for  service  at  a 
place  that  was  a  "bad  place  for  colored  people,"  then.  There 
was  one  black  guy  and  two  whites  working  there.  Naturally, 
the  black  guy  came  out  to  fix  our  tire. 

Two  white  sailors  came  driving  up  after  a  few  minutes, 
and  almost  ran  over  the  black  guy's  hand  while  he  was  fixing 
our  tire.     Well,   an  argument  started  and  there  was  a  real 
"Georgia  Cracker"  type  driving  by  at  this  very  moment.  Seeing 
all  those  black  folks  and  only  two  whites,   he  decided  that 
maybe  those  two  white  men  needed  some  help. 

The  Coach  who  was  driving  the  other  car  with  the  girls, 
played  like  a  real  "Uncle  Tom"  assuring  the   "Cracker"  that 
everything  was  fine  and  with  his   "Yessuh,   Cap ' n  Boss,  etc."; 
then  he  motioned  to  the  girls  to  load  up,   swung  once  at  that 
white  man,   knocking  him  into  a  big  oil  drum,   and  then  took 
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off  nearly  running  over  him  with  the  car. 

Neither  the  boys  in  my  car  nor  I  had  any  preparation  for 
this  act  so  there  we  were  not  even  loaded  in  the  car.  But, 
you  better  believe  we  did  some  fast  loading,   especially  when 
we  saw  that  white  man  go  for  his  gun.     We  took  off  in  pursuit 
of  that  Coach  and  the  girls  with  that  "Georgia  Cracker"  and 
his  gun  hot  on  our  tail.     He  didn't  catch  us  but  we  were 
sure  scared  beyond  words  and  mad  at  that  coach  for  nearly 
getting  us  killed. 


HENRY  AS  TONI  SEES  HIM 
1977 
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surprise:  surprise: 


Recently  when  Carrie  was  supposed  to  return  home  from 
attending  the  funeral  of  her  brother  in  another  part  of  the 
state,    I  decided  to  surprise  her  by  having  a  pot  of  greens 
ready  for  dinner.      (I  almost  never  go  near  a  kitchen  since 
Carrie  is  such  an  excellent  cook  and  is  usually  at  home.) 

Having  put  on  a  pot  of  neck  bones  for  seasoning  the 
greens,    I  decided  to  go  down  the  street  for  a  few  minutes. 

Well,   I  got  down  the  street  and  started  talking  and  stayed 
longer  than  I  had  planned.     Anyway,  when  I  finally  decided  to 
go  on  back  home,    I  found  the  kitchen  all  filled  with  terrible 
black  smoke  and  the  smell  of  burnt  neck  bones  greeted  me  out 
in  the  street. 


Wouldn't  you  know,   that  at  that  very  moment,   Carrie  and 
her  sister  and  husband  drove  up  to  the  house: 

My  surprise  turned  out  to  be  a  surprise,   all  right,  but 
not  what  I  had  planned  at  all:     Carrie  was  embarrassed,   to  say 
the  least,   but  understanding. 

After  that  cooking  incident,    I  decided  to  really  stay  out 
of  the  kitchen  and  leave  the  cooking  to  Carrie . 
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A  WEARER  OF  MANY  HATS  *  -  ~vc  

My  involvements  in  Daytona  Beach,    for  the  past  forty-five 
years,   have  taken  me  into  more1  areas  of  dealing  with  people 
than  I  ever  dreamed  possible^^or^olie  with  so  limited  a  formal 
education.     The  experience^  nave  beeru-challenging ,   and  the 
rewards  many.     Natura^^^^Jt^fe^^re  ''StSftie  disappointments 
sprinkled  in  here  and^  there  .\  •  One  ^experience  comes  to  mind  in 
that  last  category.      ("S^!  IlSuslIifation  5-13  and  story.) 

Built  and  Operated  a  Drive-Xn  Restaurant 

In  1953,   Carrie  and  L=^ii^t^a5-gomb i nation  Drive-in 


Restaurant  and  Dance  Hall.     frt  war^a  two-level  building  with 
a  dance  hall  upstairs.     We  staffed  and  operated  the  business — 
12  noon  to  3:00  a.m.   daily  for  ti^  years .     Carrie  was  the  head 

?  r  S  \ 

\     ,    n  ' 

cook  and  I  general  handy-man.  ,  To'' my  knowledge,   there  was 
never  a  major  disturbance  in^'br^around  the  business. 


Maintenance  Superintendent  of  Volusia  County  Maintenance 
Department  f  % 

In  the  early  days  of  the  development  of  Daytona  Beach, 

maintenance -involved  many  and -vairfed^duties  or  jobs.     My  position 

as  Superintendent  was  to  find  workers  for  all  jobs  under  a 

specified  amount   (jobs  which  did  not  require  bids  by  the 

department.)     Payment  of  workers  came  from  a  contingency  fund. 

I  remember  specifically  being  responsible  for  workers  who 

laid  cement  in  several  now  prominent  city  streets. 
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ILLUSTRATION  5-13 


WHAT  PRICE  EXCITEMENT 


Back  in  the  year  when  JOE  LOUIS  was  at  the  height  of  his 
profession,   a  group  of  us  decided  to  motor  from  Dayton  to 
New  York  to  see  the  fight  between  Louis  and  Smelling.  A 
few  days  before  time  to  leave,    all  the  other  guys  backed  down, 
so  I  decided  to  drive  alone.     I  drove,    as  fast  as  the  law 
allowed   (and  sometimes  faster)   to  Philadelphia,   where  I  left 
my  car  with  Aunt  Mary,   Mama's  twin  sister.     I  then  caught  the 
train  over  to  New  York  and  to  Madison  Square  Garden   (I  guess 
that's  where  the  fight  was).     After  waiting  in  line  for  hours 
and  paying  more  for  a  ticket  than  I  expected  to,    I  finally 
found  my  seat  in  the  far  distant  bleachers  and  sat  down  in- 
tending to  enjoy  every  minute  of  this  bout. 

I  had  hardly  settled  down  in  my  seat  when  the  crowd  jumped 
up  and  started  yelling  and  screaming.     I  jumped  up  and  joined 
in  the  yelling — though  I  had  no  idea  what  I  was  screaming  for. 
But  I  knew  right  after  that.     In  one  and  one-half  minutes, 
Louis  had  knocked  Smelling  OUT  for  a  quick  win — AND  THE  FIGHT 
WAS  OVER! i 

I  caught  the  train  back  to  Philadelphia,  then  drove  back 
to  Daytona,  alone,  broke,  disappointed,  and  disgusted  at  the 
price  I  had  paid  for  one  and  one-half  minutes  of  excitement! 
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In  Politics  Since  Late   '  30  1  s :     Ward  Leader—For  years. 
I  have  been  in  charge  of  voting  in  nine  of  the  City's  pre- 
cincts for  all  State,   County  and  City  elections.     My  main 
areas  of  responsibility  are  advertising  and  supervising 
workers  who  transport  voters  to  and  from  the  polls. 

Supervisor  of  Elections 

For  two  terms,    I  registered  voters  in  my  home.     A  secretary 
was  provided  to  assist  me,   but  it  was  my  responsibility  to 
sign  all  voter  registration  cards. 

Deputy  Sheriff 

For  eight  years,    I  worked   (on  a  voluntary  basis)  with  the 
County  Sheriff.     In  1968  I  was  appointed  as  Deputy  Sheriff 
on  duty  with  the  Patrol  Division.     I  spent  a  lot  of  time  as 
Deputy  around  race  tracks    (Daytona  500  and  Dog  Track)  during 
this  time  as  one  of  my  jobs  was  to  supervise  the  crowds  in 
attendance.     I  guess  I  must  have  gotten  caught  up  in  the 
racing  atmosphere  inasmuch  as  I  enjoy  my  hours  spent  at  the 
tracks  more  than  anything  else  these  days.     I  also  worked 
for  8  years  in  Pari-mutuel  area.     There  is  a  kind  of  excite- 
ment at  the  tracks  that  gets  rid  of  any  possible  boredom,  and 
of  course,    I  do  right  well  at  the  windows  most  of  the  time. 
(Illustration  5-14) 
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ILLUSTRATION  5-14 


*********** 


Owner  of  the  First  Black  Baseball  Club  (Daytona  Beach  Black 
Cats) 
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The  club  consisted  of  eight  teams  and  was  an  entry  to 
the  Florida  State  Negro  League.     The  club  owned  a  bus  which 
we  used  to  transport  the  team  to  play  other  Black  teams  in 
N.   C,   S.   C,   Virginia,   Georgia,   and  Florida. 

Brother   (Fonnie)   was  my  publicity  agent  in  North  Carolina 
during  those  years.     Former  players  who  still  reside  in  Day- 
tona  often  speak  of  the  good  ole  days  of  the  Black  Cats  when 
we  enjoyed  many  victories  and  sorrowed  over  the  few  losses. 

Operating  a  Nightclub 

In  connection  with  the  baseball  club,  we  operated  a  night- 
club— using  the  bus  for  its  business  and  activities.     In  those 
days  you  didn't  have  most  of  the  headaches  of  running  a  busi- 
ness as  you  do  now;  unless,   of  course  you  ran  into  a  "shyster" 
in  a  position  of  authority.      (See  Illustration  5-15) 

Contractor  and  Counselor 

In  1971,   when  I  retired  from  the  position  as  Deputy  Sheriff, 
I  found  myself  actively  involved  in  contracting  various  and 
sundry  jobs.     The  only  difference  now  is  that  I  can  take  them 
in  stride,  working  when  and  if  I  feel  like  it.     Standing  with 
me  is  a  group  of  workers,   many  of  whom  are  also  retired  and 
who  welcome  opportunities  to  do  part-time  jobs.     I  am  dis- 
covering that  being  active  after  retirement  keeps  me  young 
at  heart  and  mind  and  alert  physically. 

As  Counselor,    I  am  steadily  approached  by  neighbors  and 
friends  as  the  person  who  can  be  trusted  to  give  sound  advice 
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and  assistance  with  their  plans  and  problems-     Sometimes  these 
include  calls  for  help  with  problems  involving  their  adult 
children  who  find  difficulty  keeping  the  laws  of  the  land. 
More  often  their  problems  are  financial  ones. 

I  am  convinced  that  I  would  have  overlooked  many  op- 
portunities to  work  and  serve  and  to  make  a  living  had  I  not 
been  willing  to  work  with  both  hands  and  head,   and  to  seek 
to  be  my  best  at  whatever  I  found  available  and  challenging 
to  me.     Basically  I  owe  my  success  to  Papa's  early  teaching. 
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ILLUSTRATION  5-15 


It  was  during  the  time  I  was  running  the  baseball  team, 
and  I  felt  I  needed  somewhere  for  the  fellows  to  relax — get 
a  drink,   dance  and  unwind.     So,    I  went  in  with  another  fellow 
and  opened  up  a  nightclub-like  place;   it  was  where  the  canal 
runs  into  the  wooded  area.     Since  it  was  so  far  out  in  the 
woods  and  since  we  handled  our  own  'misunderstandings"  without 
calling  the  Police   (if  a  fight  started  we  just  put  the  two 
outside  and  let  them  settle  it) ,   the  State  Beverage  Collector 
told  me  not  to  worry  about  getting  a  license — just  to  give 
him  $15.00  a  week.     Well,   I  agreed  to  the  arrangement  and 
things  went  along  well  for  a  few  weeks.     Then  one  day  when 
the  beverage  collector  stopped  by  to  pick  up  his  $15.00,  he 
started  telling  me  this  "sad"  story  about  the  guys  running 
the  bars  downtown  complaining  to  him  about  losing  their 
business  to  me  out  in  the  woods.     They  didn't  want  to  pay  him 
his  little  "tip"  anymore  and  so  he  was  going  to  have  to  go  up 
on  me  a  little.     Well,   his  little  "tip"  kept  growing  and 
soon  it  was  up  to  $40.00.     It  hit  me  about  then  that  this 
man  was  in  a  business  I  could  no  longer  afford  and  so  I  de- 
cided to  apply  for  a  license.     I  went  downtown  and  talked 
with  a  woman  I  knew  in  the  main  office;   she  had  me  fill  out 
the  proper  forms,   and  she  sent  them  in  and  told  me  I  should 
hear  from  them  right  away.     Well,    I  waited — and  I  kept  paying 
that  beverage  collector  his  "tip."     Then,   I  decided  to  call 
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this  woman  to  find  out  what  was  the  matter.     She  told  me 
that  the  license  had  been  sent  a  long  time  ago,   but  the 
beverage  collector  had  refused  to  sign  it.  Well,  naturally-- 
it  meant  no  more  "tip"   for  him.     Well,    I  went  back  to  this 
woman  and  asked  what  I  could  do  and  she  realized  what  the 
problem  was,    called  the  main  office,   explained,   and  I  got 
my  license.     Well,   I  brought  my  new  license  back  out  to  the 
WHISPERING  PINES  and  I  proudly  hung  it  up  on  the  wall.  One 
night  after  closing  time,   that  ole  collector  sneaked  in  and 
took  his  flashlight  out  and  found  my  license  there  on  the 
wall.     "Where  in  hell  you  get  them?"  he  asked.     I  told  him 
and  he  got  ma-a-a-d  and  stormed  out!     Well,   after  that, 
he  was  out  there  at  the  Pines  EVERY  NIGHT  checking  out  first 
one  thing  and  then  another.     He'd  send  some  guy  in  at  exactly 
midnight  to  buy  a  drink,   just  to  see  if  we'd  sell  it.  He 
just  kept  up  some  sort  of  aggravation  all  the  time;   I  saw 
I  was  never  going  to  win  that  battle  so  I  just  sold  that 
place  and  stopped  fighting. 


to 
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VIOLA    AT    THE    AGE    OF    2  9 


WEDDING  DAY 
1929 


"My  life  was  usually  full  of  care 
Of  things  much  greater  than  I  could  bear. 
But  having  been  steered  by  H.  F.  Lee, 
Helped  with  the  burden  laid  on  me. 

The  effort  is  done,  the  curtain  drops; 
I'll  finish  in  prose  before  this  flops.  . 

Viola  Lee  Ferguson 
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REFLECTIONS 


Mirror,  mirror,  very  old,  but  clear 
Reflect  some  highlights  of  my  career. 
I'm  to  close  my  eyes  and  open  my  mind 
Pray,  what  can  I  possibly  hope  to  find? 
I  follow  instructions  very  well; 
But  I  see  nothing  yet  I  can  tell. 

Mirror,  mirror,  what  will  please  others? 

This  chapter  is  not  about  my  brothers . 

No,  mirror,  I  want  to  tell  about  me, 

One  christened,  Viola  Virginia  Lee. 

Start  with  childhood,  youth,  with  all  its  mirth 

Or  later  years  on  this  good  earth? 

I'll  start  with  childhood,  with  all  its  mirth 

Since  I'm  unable  to  start  from  birth. 

It  was  many,  many  years  ago 

More  years  than  I'd  like  readers  to  know, 

That  I  started  out  on  my  career 

In  a  little  wooden  schoolhouse,  not  far  from  here. 

I ' 11  tell  about  school  days ,  and  other  days ,  too 

In  hope  what  I  tell  will  interest  you. 

Hoping  of  course,  what  I  feel  and  say 

May  help  some  less  fortunates  on  their  way. 

My  life  was  usually  full  of  care 

Of  things  much  greater  than  I  could  bear. 

But  having  been  steered  by  H.  F.  Lee 
Helped  with  the  burden  laid  upon  me. 
The  effort  is  done,  the  curtain  drops, 
I'll  finish  in  prose,  before  this  flops. 
It  shows,  as  I  remove  the  mask 
This  verse  attempt,  is  an  awesome  task. 


Viola 
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6 

REVERIES 

Viola  Lee  Ferguson 

I,   the  eldest  female  of  fourteen  children  born  to  Henry- 
Franklin  and  Sarah  Bell  Lownes  Lee,   was  born  in  Charlotte, 
North  Carolina  on  November  19,    1905,    and  was  christened 
Viola  Virginia  Lee. 

When  I  was  quite  young  prior  to  my  elementary  school 
days,   Papa  built  a  very  high  fence  around  our  house.  I 
remember  peeping  through  the  knot  holes  to  see  and  talk  with 
my  friends.     I  presume  Papa  and  Mama  were  trying  to  protect 
us  from  the  harsh  realities  by     isolating  us.     The  fence  had 
been  eliminated,   however,   by  the  time  we  reached  school  age. 

During  my  early  school  days,   the  family  lived  in  a  house 
which  was  built  by  Papa,    and  referred  to  in  an  earlier  chapter. 
The  terrain  was  similar  to  that  of  some  places  in  West  Virginia; 
therefore,   the  house,    located  at  the  very  foot  of  two  steep 
hills,   was  built  in  such  a  manner  that  it  had  the  appearance 
of  a  one-story  house.     However,    there  were  two  levels  in 
the  back  part  of  the  house. 

Often  times  Mama  would  travel  with  Papa  when  he  went  on 
evangelistic  trips.     I,   being  the  eldest  girl — with  two  older 
and  two  younger  brothers,  was  expected  to  take  over  Mama's 
chores  while  she  was  away.     The  first  time  I  was  left  in 
charge  I  was  only  ten  years  of  age.     It  was  quite  a  respon- 
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sibility  for  a  girl  of  ten  to  cope  with  the  near  tragedies 
which  sometimes  occurred,    such  as  when  brother  Bob  cut  his 
foot  badly  while  walking  barefoot.      (See  the  account  of 
this  story  in  "Twenty  Years  in  Charlotte"). 

Once  Papa  and  Mama  were  away  for  five  days.     Before  they 
left,   Mama  planned  all  of  our  meals  and  did  all  the  baking, 
as  she  usually  did.     The  first  Sunday  after  Mama  left,  Fonnie 
asked  what  we  were  having  for  dinner.     When  I  announced  the 
menu  which  Mama  had  planned,   he  responded,    "Nope,  we're 
having  chicken     stew,    if  you  know  how  to  make  dumplings." 
When  I  asked  how  we  could  have  chicken  stew  without  chicken, 
his  reply  was,    "Just  leave  that  to  me."     It  seems  Fonnie  had 
spotted  somebody's  chicken  in  our  yard  and  had  chased  it  under 
neath  our  house.     Well  our  house  was  built  very  close  to  the 
ground  then,   which  meant  that  Fonnie  had  to  crawl  on  his 
belly  to  get  the  chicken.     He  cornered  and  caught  the  chicken- 
holding  it  by  both  legs.     All  of  a  sudden  we  heard  screams: 
"Help,   help,   help  somebody."     He  had  gotten  caught  up  on  a 
nail,   and  was  bleeding,   but  was  steadfastly  holding  on  to 
that  chicken.     Henry,   afraid  he  might  also  get  caught,  sent 
me  under  the  house  to  free  Fonnie.     I  crawled  close  enough 
to  him  to  free  him  with  a  broomstick.     Fonnie  and  Henry  killed 
and  dressed  the  chicken,   and  we  had  chicken  stew  for  our 
Sunday  dinner. 

After  we  moved  to  our  new  house  atop  the  hill,    some  of 
the  younger  children  were  born.     By  the  time  we  moved,  I 
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was  old  enough  to  assist  in  a  good  many  things.     I  was 
nearly  seventeen  when  Polly  was  born.      "Granny  Hardy,"  a 
midwife,   was  delivering  another  baby  not  far  from  our  house 
when  Polly  was  born.     I  knew  Mama  was  expecting  a  baby,  but 
neither  she  nor  I  knew  it  was  coming  a  day  ahead  of  time. 
Mama  was  in  the  living  room  tidying  up  when  she  called  me. 
She  said  she  needed  help,   that  she  could  not  make  it  upstairs 
to  her  bedroom.     She  was  in  much  pain  and  there  was  no  one 
else  around.     She  told  me  what  to  do.     I  brought  Polly  into 
this  world,   but  "Granny"   came  in  time  to  put  the  finishing 
touches  on  the  job. 

I  was  in  the  ninth  grade,   when  I  experienced  my  first 
after-school  job:     baby-sitting  for  a  white  family.  I 
really  was  serving  as  a  replacement-f or-a-day ,    for  a  friend 
called  Alice  "Sugar"  Moore.     For  some  reason  "Sugar"  was 
unable  to  work  that  day,    so  she  asked  Mama  if  I  might  take 
her  place.     I  was  to  care  for  the  baby — which  was  all  the 
job  required.     I  felt  I  was  fully  qualified  for  that  job 
since  I  had  cared  for  my  own  younger  brothers  and  sisters. 
During  those  days,    it  was  the  custom  of  some  white  people  in 
the  south  to  call  black  people  by  just  any  name  but  their  own. 
To  the  Blacks,    it  was  demeaning.     Anyway,   when  I  gave  my 
name  as  Viola,   the  lady  said  it  was  too  hard  to  pronounce — 
that  she  would  just  call  me  "Katie."     That  was  her  first 
mistake . 

When  I  arrived  at  the  house,   the  baby  was  asleep,    so  it 
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became  snack  time  for  my  employer  and  me.  I  remember  so  well 
the  chocolate  pudding  which  we  had.     When  I  said  I  did  not 
like  chocolate  pudding,    she  said  I  had  to  eat  it  anyway;  that 
she  would  not  tolerate  wasting  food.     I  did  not  eat  it,  of 
course.     When  she  turned  her  back  to  look  in  on  the  baby,  I 
put  it  down  the  drain  and  was  washing  dishes  when  she  re- 
turned.    She  announced  that  I  was  to  wash  diapers  for  the 
baby  while  she  was  sleeping.     This  was  the  straw  that  broke 
the  camel's  back.     I  had  washed  enough  baby  diapers  to  last 
the  rest  of  my  life.     So  with  mistakes  number  two  and  three 
committed,   namely,    forced  eating  and  washing  baby  diapers, 
the  lady  lost  a  worker  before  the  work  began.     I  was  quite 
some  distance  from  the  apartment  when  I  heard  her  calling, 
"Katie,   Katie"...   I  never  saw  the  baby,   and  I  don't  remember 
the  lady's  name.     I  almost  caused  "Sugar"  to  lose  her  job 
also . 

There  were  two  other  incidents,   involving  my  early  ex- 
periences with  work  that  greatly  influenced  me.     During  the 
summer  of  1923  and   '24,    I  was  permitted  to  seek  work  in 
Atlantic  City  with  a  friend,   Minnie  H.  Gorrell.     Minnie  and 
I  lived  with  her  aunt,   Hazeline  Phifer.     My  first  summer 
there,   Mrs.  Phifer  managed  the  Stanton  Hotel,   and  as  a  gesture 
to  Minnie's  friend,    she  created  a  job  for  me  at  the  hotel.  I 
was  responsible  for  the  care  of  the  Stanton  family  and  their 
dog.     I  remember  serving  the  black  poodle  along  with  the 
family,   first  at  the  table.     Sometimes  I  served  him  in  bed. 
This  was  an  unusual  and  interesting  experience.     My  tips 
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alone  made  it  possible  for  me  to  send  money  and  clothing 
back  home  to  Mama  and  the  children. 

In  connection  with  that  same  job,   but  during  the  second 
summer,    I  almost  drowned.     I  was  at  a  night  beach  party,  in 
honor  of  the  waiters  and  waitresses  of  the  Stanton  Hotel.  I 
had  called  myself  a  fairly  good  swimmer,   but  knew  nothing 
about  floating.     One  of  the  lifeguards  offered  to  teach 
floating  to  anyone  wanting  to  learn.     Well,    I  volunteered 
to  learn,   and  in  the  process,  was  washed  ashore  and  back  out 
by  a  great,   big  wave.     It  took  a  lifeguard  to  rescue  me  and 
several  days  in  bed  for  me  to  recuperate  from  the  experience. 

My  Elementary  School  Days 

In  September,    1912,   at  six  years  and  ten  months  of  age, 
I  entered  the  first  grade  at  Fairview  Elementary  School.  It 
was  the  first  public  school  that  opened  in  our  community. 
Mrs.  M.  G.   Davis  was  principal.     I  remember  that  Fairview 
School  pupils  always  celebrated  Arbor  Day.     Practically  all 
of  the  trees  and  shrubbery  olanted  on  the  school  grounds 
were  planted  by  pupils  of  the  school. 

After  graduating  from  Fairview,   we  were  transferred  to 
Meyers  Street  School.     From  Meyers  Street,  we  went  to  First 
Ward  School,    for  the  eighth  grade,   then  transferred  back  to 
the  Meyers  School  for  the  ninth  grade. 

While  I  am  unable  to  remember  too  many  experiences  of 
my  early  years  in  school,    I  was  able,  with  Willie  "Cute"'s 
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help  to  recall  all  of  our  teachers'   names — from  first  through 
ninth  grades.      (See  Exhibit  6-2)      In  that  order,   they  are: 
Miss  Leander  Caldwell,   Miss  Hattie  Neal ,   Miss  Willie  G. 
Brown,   Miss  Hallie  Q.  Melton,   Mrs.   M.   G.   Davis    (fifth  and 
sixth),   Mrs.  Nannie  Leary,   Mrs.  Jessie  Pride  and  Professor 
and  Mrs.  Stinson. 


Exhibit  6-2 

Willie  "Cute"  Young  in  1927. 
My  lifelong  friend. 


There  is  one  thing  that  I  am  sure  of,   as  I  recall  early 
school  experiences,   and  that  is  that  all  of  the  teachers 
stressed  the  importance  of  health.     There  remain  evidences  to 
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date  that  their  efforts  were  not  in  vain.     Also,    I  remember 
how  parents  and  teachers  worked  together.     For  example,  the 
P.T.A.   raised  money  by  selling  baked  goods  and  bought  the 
first  piano  for  Fairview  School. 

One  specific  incident  stands  out  in  my  memory  as  I  reflect. 
That  was  related  to  my  fourth  grade  teacher,   Miss  Hallie  Q. 
Melton.     She  had  us  write  an  essay  on  "The  one  person  in  the 
world  I  love  best."     My  entire  essay  was  about  Papa.  Miss 
Melton  explained  in  detail  why  I  should  have  written  about 
Mama  in  preference  to  Papa.     Then  she  gave  me  a  second 
chance  to  write;   again  I  wrote  about  Papa.     She  misunder- 
stood my  motives.     The  essay  was  almost  my  undoing.     I  was 
kept  after  school,   reprimanded,   and  the  teacher  administered 
corporal  punishment. 

Riding  to  school  was  a  rare  experience  in  those  days.  We 
walked  to  the  Brooklyn  section  of  the  city  from  Greenville, 
where  the  Meyers  Street  School  was  located.     That  was  a  daily 
trek  of  about  ten  miles.     Some  children  travelled  on  roller 
skates.     Later  Papa  bought  me  a  bicycle  and  insisted  that  I 
ride  alongside  the  railroad  tracks  as  far  as  possible.  Once 
when  he  saw  me  riding  on  the  sidewalk — in  downtown  Charlotte, 
he  put  my  bicycle  away,   and  made  me  walk  to  school  for  several 
weeks.     I  knew  that  riding  on  the  sidwalk  was  a  violation, 
and  I  also  knew  how  dangerous  it  was  to  ride  in  the  street. 

I  graduated  from  the  Meyers  Street  School  in  third  place. 
Two  girls,   both  friends  of  mine,   held  the  first  and  second 
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places,   respectively.     Mama  made  me  feel  good,   however,  by 
telling  me  that  someday,   somehow,    I  would  rank  first  in  some- 
thing.    Our  graduation  exercises  were  held  in  the  city  audi- 
torium,  and  we  felt  that  was  a  great  honor. 

My  High  School  Days  and  Experiences 

Having  satisfactorily  completed  the  requirements  for 
graduation  from  the  ninth  grade  (highest  grade  possible  in 
the  Public  Schools),    I  was  sent  to  Scotia  Seminary,  Concord, 
North  Carolina,   a  church-related  school.     Some  of  my  friends 
attended  a  non-sectarian  school,   but  Papa,    influenced  by 
his  clergy  friends,   and  believing  that  religion  permeated 
and  governed  every  significant  aspect  of  life,   knew  he  was 
making  the  right  decision.     He  did  express  concern  that  Scotia 
was  a  Presbyterian  Church  sponsored  institution,  possessing 
the  possibility  of  indoctrinating  me  into  that  faith;  but 
he  had  little  choice  at  that  time. 

Both  Papa  and  Mama  believed  that  moral  character  would 
be  taught  only  if  religion  were  the  main  emphasis,   and  that 
the  more  explicit  the  religious  element  was,   the  more  ef- 
fective such  instruction  would  be.     What  they  did  not  know 
was  that  Scotia  was  not  an  ideal  religious  institution  at 
that  time.     There  was  need  for  several  kinds  of  reform. 

Scotia,    considered  at  that  time  as  the  school  for  Christian 
Blacks,   had  no  quantitative  method  of  measuring  intelligence 
nor  an  organized  knowledge  whatever  about  entrants.  All 
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pupils  from  the  Charlotte  School  System  were  automatically 
placed  in  first  year  high  school,    regardless  of  one's  general 
competency.     I  was  very  unhappy  about  this  placement  since 
we  had  had  an  advance  curriculum  in  the  ninth  grade  in 
Charlotte.     A  friend  of  mine,   in  the  junior  class,   known  by 
all  pupils  as  "Little  Daisie,"  urged  me  to  speak  to  Dr.  Vernon 
about  my  unhappiness  and  to  ask  for  a  placement  test.  Knowing 
Papa's  attitude  toward  the  possibility  of  one  becoming  too 
aggressive  in  such  matters,    I  wrote  to  him  asking  him  to 
intercede  for  me.     After  much  persuasion,   he  did  contact  Dr. 
Vernon.     So,   at  the  beginning  of  the  next  semester,    I  was 
transferred  to  the  junior  class. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  I  had  an  unusually  heavy  load 
that  semester,   having  to  catch-up  and  keep-up  courses  at 
the  same  time.     But  I  was  successful  in  passing  satisfactorily, 
then  and  the  following  semesters,   and  graduated  from  the  high 
school  department  at  age  seventeen,    in  June,  1923. 

TEACHING  -  MY  PROFESSION 

In  1923,   the  completion  of  a  high  school  course  was  all 
the  formal  training  required  for  one  to  teach  in  North  Carolina. 
So,   at  the  age  of  seventeen,    I  applied  for  a  teaching  position 
in  Mecklenburg  County.     Having  in  my  possession  a  high  school 
diploma  and  a  North  Carolina  teacher's  certificate,   I  was 
assigned  to  a  one-room  school  which  was  about  twelve  miles 
from  home.       Two  teachers  taught  in  that  particular  school. 
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The  second  year  I  was  both  principal  and  teacher.     At  this 
time,   there  were  five  pupils  in  my  class  who  were  older  than 
I,   a  fact  which  seemed  to  have  disturbed  Papa.  Parent- 
Teacher  meetings  were  held  in  the  evenings,   but  when  Papa's 
church  meetings  clashed  with  our  P.T.A.  meetings,   Papa  had 
us  change  our  meetings  to  a  Sunday  afternoon. 

At  times,  we  lived  in  the  community,  but  when  the  weather 
was  very  cold,  we  commuted.     The  southern  railroad  was  less 
than  two-hundred  feet  from  our  school.     I  rode  the  train 
most  of  the  time.     Since  there  was  no  depot  closer  to  the 
school,    I  would  get  off  the  train  in  the  village  of  Croft, 
and  walk  three  miles  to  school. 

After  a  few  times,   the  conductor  of  the  train  extended 
me  the  kindness  of  letting  me  get  off  at  the  school  if  no 
other  passengers  were  to  get  off  in  the  village.     During  the 
summer,  when  I  learned  that  the  conductor  had  passed  away, 
Papa  felt  that  I  needed  to  change  my  mode  of  transporation , 
so  he  bought  a  used  car,   a  Chalmers,   for  that  purpose.  Fonnie 
and  Henry,   having  worked  as  auto  mechanics,   and  having  a 
Chandler  of  their  own,   constructed  a  car  for  me — using  the 
Chandler  with  parts  of  the  Chalmers.     We  called  it  the  "Combo," 
since  it  was  a  new  creation  made  of  two  cars.     All  went  well 
for  a  little  over  two  months.     One  snowy,   gloomy  day  in 
November,   when  I  was  on  my  way  home  from  school,    I  lost  the 
gas  tank.     Fortunately  I  was  within  walking  distance  of  the 
village  store,   so  I  went  in  and  called  Papa.     I  was  scared 
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stiff;   I  announced  to  Papa  that  I  had  lost  my  gas  tank.  The 
men  sitting  around  the  red,   hot  pot-bellied  stove  in  the 
store  were  hysterical  as     they  listened  to  me  relate  the 
story  to  Papa.     But  Papa  assured  me  that  there  was  no  reason 
to  be  alarmed.     He  said  that  there  should  be  sufficient  gas 
in  the  carburetor  to  get  me  home.     He  told  me  to  put  the  gas 
tank  inside  the  car  and  come  home  as  though  nothing  ever 
happened . 

A  Change  in  Employment 

In  1925,    I  was  offered  a  position  in  the  Charlotte  School 
System.     I  accepted  the  position  and  taught  at  Fairview  Elemen- 
tary School  for  twenty-one  consecutive  years.      (See  Exhibit 
6-3)     Fairview  provided  many  challenges  to  any  teacher  who 
had  a  contribution  to  make.     I  used  to  think  of  it  as  an 
educational  laboratory.     I  taught  the  first  grade  for  several 
years.     One  year  I  taught  the  second  grade.     Before  I  moved 
away  from  Charlotte,    I  progressed  with  one  group  of  children 
from  the  first  through  the  third  grades. 

Oftentimes  children  who  had  been  labeled  "delinquents"  or 
"non-readers"  were  assigned  to  me.     Until  this  day,    I  have 
yet  to  find  a  normal,   healthy  child  who  could  not  learn  to 
read,   nor  have  I  taught  any  so  called  "delinquents." 
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TEACHING  FACULTY  OF  FAIRVIEW  WHEN  VI  WAS  EMPLOYED 
(Vi  -  front  row  R  end) 
EXHIBIT  6  -  3 


Practically  all  of  the  children  who  attended  Fairview 
School  had  no  pre-school  training.     Most  of  the  parents  were 
incapable  of  contributing  toward  wholesome  personality,  for 
many  themselves  were  victims  of  numerous  forces  which  stunted 
their  mental,    social,   physical  and  moral  development.  One 
thing  that  can  be  said  for  the  parents  is  that  they  wanted 
for  their  children  that  which  they  did  not  have;   and  once  you 
earned  their  confidences,   you  had  it  made. 

At  Fairview,   there  was  a  special  class  known  as  the 
"Opportunity  Class."     It  was  referred  to  frequently  by  the 
unsympathetic  children  as  the  "crazy  class."     Some  parents 
who  resented  this  stigma  asked  that  their  children  be  trans- 
ferred to  my  classroom. 

One  day,  when  I  was  attempting  to  demonstrate  the  word 
"history,"  to  my  first  grade  class,   an  eleven  year  old  girl, 
who  had  joined  us  from  the  "special  class,"  and  who  had  made 
no  contribution  during  the  three  months  she  was  in  the  class, 
listened  attentively  as  I  explained.     The  explanation  was 
as  follows:     "When  I  was  in  the  fifth  grade,   our  principal 
taught  me.     Years  later,    I  taught  Ms.   X,    in  the  first  grade. 
Now  all  three  of  us  are  teaching  in  the  same  school."  The 
eleven  year  old  girl  said,    "Gee  whizl     Mrs.  Davis  must  be 
three  hundred  years  old,   and  you  must  be  one  hundred." 

Early  Practices  of  The  School  Board 

In  1929,    I  became  engaged  to  be  married.     Knowing  the 
State's  attitude  and  policy  concerning  married  teachers  in 
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the  system,    I  tendered  my  resignation.     The  policy  was 
that  if  a  female  were  teaching  in  the  system  and  got  married, 
she  would  forfeit  her  privilege  to  continue  in  her  teaching 
position.     Female  teachers,  who  were  married  and  in  positions 
before  the  policy  became  effective,  were  permitted  to  remain. 
But  from  that  point,   only  single,    female  teachers  were  hired 
and/or  retained.     To  my  surprise,    I  was  asked  to  remain  at 
Fairview  with  the  status  of  a  part-time  clerk  and  a  part- 
time  teacher. 

In  19  37,   the  school  board  extended  me  a  further  courtesy 
by  granting  me  permission  to  teach  from  nine  through  noon 
so  that  I  could  attend  college  in  the  afternoon. 

Oddly  enough,   some  of  the  younger  members  of     the  family 
experienced  more  "firsts"  than  I  did.     However,   there  are 
two  "firsts"  that  are  memorable  to  me:     I  was  the  first  married, 
female  teacher  in  the  Charlotte  City  System  continuously  em- 
ployed, who  married  while  employed.     Then,   in  1940,   I  organ- 
ized and  opened  the  first  Kindergarten  in  the  city  schools. 
Ann,  who  was  just  beginning  her  teaching  career,   came  to 
Charlotte  to  assist  me  that  summer  at  the  Fairview  Kinder- 
garten— as  first  grade  teacher.      (See  Exhibit  6-4  and  4a) 
The  Kindergarten  was  operated  for  three  consecutive  summers. 
Some  of  my  former  pupils,   of  that  group,   have  remained  my 
friends  over  the  years.      (See  Exhibit  6-5) 
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CHARLOTTE,  NORTH  CAROLINA 

%\}X3  is  ta  certify  ttyat 


has  satisfactorily  completed  the  Kindergarten  Course  of  the  Fairview 
Kindergarten,  and  is  now  prepared  for  admittance  to  the  First  Grade  of 
the  Public  Schools. 


Term  ending. . 


/y  Director 
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ity  News  In  Brief 


AS  HER  CLASS  TO  MEET 

The  Virginia  Asher  Bible  Class 
will  hold  Its  final  Spring  meet- 
ing  Wednesday   evening   at  6 
o'clock   at   the   First  Presbyte- 
rian Church. 

GRADUATED  IN  MEDICINE 

Herbert  Daniel  Tyler  of  Char- 
lotte will  receive  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  medicine  at  the  com- 
mencement exercises  of  Emory 
University  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  June 
10. 

Ipresbttert  women  meet 


KINDERGARTEN    TO  OPEN 

The  Fairview  Kindergarten  will 
open  Monday,  June  17,  operated 
by  Mrs.  V.  L.  Ferguson  and" 
Miss  Annie  Ruth  Lee,  first  grade 
teachers,  it  was  announced-  •  to- 
day, 

ELKS   TO   GIVE  DANCE 

The  Charlotte  Lodge  of  Elks 
will  give  a  dance  Saturday  night 
at  9  o'clock  at  the  Elks  Coun- 
try Club.  Entertainment  will  be 
furnished  by  Jerre  Moore  and 
his  company.  John  Bobbitt  and 
his  Southerners  will  play. 


EXHIBIT.  6  -  4 
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Publications 


During  my  teaching  career,    I  wrote  a  series  of  articles 
for  Normal  Instructor,   North  Carolina  Teacher's  Records, 
and  The  Church  School  Herald   (an  A.M. E .   Zion  Publication) . 
I  also  wrote  one  article,    "North  Carolina  Experiment,"  for 
Progressive  Magazine,   New  York  City. 

Prior  to  my  entering  T.C.,  progressive  education  was  in- 
troduced and  being  tried  in  a  few  of  the  Charlotte  schools. 
Change  did  not  reach  all  schools  in  the  city  at  the  same 
time.     A  number  of  Charlotteans  taught  "progressive  education. 

I  remember  an  Editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Charlotte 

Observer .     I  quote  in  part: 

What  has  come  to  be  known  as  progressive  education,  the 
sort  the  childhood  of  North  Carolina  is  supposed  to  be 
receiving,   originated  at  Columbia  University.  There 
are  some  factors  in  the  professional  area  of  public 
education  who  seem  to  believe  that  anything  that  is 
born  in  that  University  has  the  brand  of  sanction  of 
God  written  upon  it. 

I  felt  that  I  could  not  stand  by  and  refuse  to  speak  for 
progress,   so  I  answered  the  attack.     I  said  in  part,   and  I 
quote : 

I  make  no  attempt  to  defend   'what  has  come  to  be  known 
as  progressive  education, 1   but  I  do  wish  heartily  to 
defend  the  type  of  education  which  makes  it  possible  for 
a  child,   any  child,   to  progress  at  his  own  rate.  I 
hold  unyieldingly  to  the  belief  that  in  order  for  a 
child  to  learn  he  must  be  emotionally  stable.  His 
mental  and  social  abilities  must  be  challenged,   and  the 
type  of  education  that  protects  his  emotional  security; 
that  contributes  to  his  inner  happiness  and  self-respect; 
his  confidence  in  himself  and  in  other  people--the  type 
that  makes  him  willing  to  follow  as  well  as  to  lead,  in 
my  estimation  is  the  one  and  only  type  needed. 
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Fairview  Elementary  Experiments  in  Progressive  Education 

Because  of  my  interest  and  training  in  "education  for  the 
individual  pupil,"   I  was  chosen  as  the  teacher  to  be  in  charge 
of  an  experiment  in  progressive  education  at  Fairview  Elemen- 
tary School.     I  was  assigned  a  classroom  which  was  once  a 
workshop.     It  was  almost  twice  the  size  of  an  ordinary  class- 
room.    We  needed  this  space  for  the  children's  legs  to  be 
freed  in  order  to  free  their  minds.     One  visiting  professor 
from  Teachers  College  likened  my  classroom  to  a  three-ring 
circus.     With  the  help  of  the  children,   the  room  had  many 
interest  centers  and  many  centers  of  interest.     One  day  after 
school,   a  group  of  eight  year  olds,  who  were  now  third  graders, 
remained  to  prepare  a  surprise  birthday  party  for  a  classmate. 
A  ten  year  old  girl,   from  the  Opportunity  Class,   asked  if 
she  could  help.     She  knew  how  to  use  her  hands,   but  she  was 
classed  as  a  non-reader.     This  group  made  pretty  party  favors 
and  made  up  funny  sayings.     One  child  printed  the  remarks 
on  the  blackboard.     Later  these  were  copied  on  paper.  When 
the  ten  year  old  was  asked  to  read  back  her  contribution, 
nervously,   she  said,    "You  know  I  can't  read."     One  child  said, 
"If  you  can  talk,  you  can  read;  you  just  told  me  what  to  put 
on  the  board,   now  you  can't  even  remember  what  you  said." 
Then  the  ten  year  old  said,    "You  asked  me  to  read.     If  that's 
reading,    I  been  knowing  how  to  read."     Later,   upon  request, 
this  child  was  transferred  to  our  group.     She  remained  un- 
classified,  but  learned  to  read  some  easy  books.  Unfortunately, 
I  left  the  system  in  February,    1945,   so  I  do  not  know  what 
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happened  thereafter. 


A  Summary  of  My  Twenty-three  Years  of  Teaching 

Using  the  poem:      "A  Tribute  to  the  Teacher"  by  Joy  Elmer 
Morgan     as  my  incentive,    I  can  sum  up  my  twenty-three  years 
of  teaching  in  eleven  important  words.     I  sincerely  believe 
that  I  measured  up  to  being  successful  in  the  majority  of 
these  ideals.     According  to  the  poem,   the  teacher  is: 


A  Profit  —  laying  the  foundation  of  tomorrow; 

An  Artist  —  working  with  the  precious  clay  of  unfolding 
personality . 

A  Friend  —  responding  to  the  faith  and  devotion  of  my  pupils. 

A  Citizen  —  being  selected  and  licensed  for  the  improvement 
of  society. 

An  Interpreter  —  guiding  the  young  through  the  years  by 

helping  them  adjust  to  life. 

A  Builder  —  working  with  the  higher  and  finer  values  of 
civilization . 

A  Culture  Bearer  —  leading  the  way  toward  worthier  tastes, 

saner  attitudes,   more  gracious  manners 
and  higher  intelligence. 

A  Planner  —  my  "long  suit" — seeing  the  young  lives  before  me 
as  a  great  system  which,   through  careful  planning 
would  and  did  grow  in  the  light  of  truth. 

A  Pioneer  —  "always  attempting  the  impossibe."    (quoting  others 

A  Reformer  —  seeking  to  remove  the  handicap  that  weakened 

and  destroyed  life.      (Sometimes  I  won,  sometimes 
I  lost.) 

A  Believer  —  having  an  abiding  faith  in  the  improbability  of 
the  race. 


More  Recollections  and  Reflections 

Most  of  my  friends  knew  me  as  a  girl  who  was  very  popular 
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with  the  opposite  sex.     My  first  two  years  of  teaching,  when 
I  was  still  living  at  home,    I  recall  Papa  saying  on  more  than 
one  occasion,   such  things  as,    "I  wish  you  wouldn't  encourage 
the  friendship  of  so  many  young  men.     It  doesn't  look  good 
in  the  eyes  of  the  public."     At  other  times  he'd  say,  "You're 
too  young  to  be  thinking  of  keeping  company  with  just  one  young 
man .  " 

In  1925,  when  I  was  yet  employed  by  the  Charlotte  Schools, 
the  family  moved  to  Hamlet,   North  Carolina,   and  left  me  behind. 
I  lived  in  the  house  with  friends  of  the  family  who  had  rented 
our  house.     For  the  next  three  years,    1926-1928,   my  popularity 
with  the  opposite  sex  was  at  its  height.     I  kept  company  with 
several  Johnson  C.  Smith  University  students,   at  various  times, 
of  course.     In  19  27,   however,    I  gave  up  the  company  of  the 
students  and  started  going  out  with  one  of  the  University 
professors  who  was  secretary  to  the  President  of  Johnson  C. 
Smith  University.     His  friends  called  him  "Sect.  Miller." 
In  time,  we  became  engaged  to  be  married.     Soon  after  this 
"Sect."  left  Charlotte  to  be  nearer  his  mother  who  became  ill. 
Before  leaving,   he  gave  me  an  engagement  ring  and  insisted  on 
our  getting  married  and  on  my  going  to  Atlanta  with  him.  I 
accepted  the  ring  with  the  understanding  that  we  would  get 
married  at  the  end  of  the  school  term  in  June.     We  were  never 
married,   however,   because  circumstances  were  not  just  right 
for  marriage,    so  I  started  going  out  with  other  J.C.S.U. 
professors . 
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Aubrey  Comes  Into  My  Life 

I  was  at  a  football  game,   in  Gastonia,   North  Carolina,  with 
the  J.C.S.U.   football  coach,   Randy  Taylor,  when  Aubrey  came 
into  my  life.     Willie  "Cute"  Young  had  cued  me  in  concerning 
a  new  fellow  in  town  who  was   "good  looking,  well  read,  and 
quite  a  critic."     He  was  interested  in  meeting  some  nice  girl, 
according  to  "Cute."     I  was  sure  I  would  not  like  the  guy  for 
I  was  trying  to  forget  and  was  looking  for  someone  who  would 
help  me.     I  certainly  was  not  looking  for  the  serious  type. 
As  fate  would  have  it,   however,   Aubrey  and  I  did  meet  (my 
first  blind  date) .     We  spent  only  a  few  hours  together,  and 
I  did  not  see  him  anymore  for  months.     When  I  did  start  seeing 
him,    I  wasn't  particularly  fond  of  him,    for  while  he  was 
handsome,   he  was  somewhat  on  the  heavy  side — weighing  198  lbs. 
Most  of  my  former  boy-friends  were  of  slender  build.  It 
was  not  long  before  my  attitude  and  feelings  changed,  however. 

Aubrey's  Vital  Statistics 

Aubrey  was  born  in  Richmond,   Virginia,   June  8,    1902,  ac- 
cording to  the  Bureau  of  Statistics.     According  to  Aubrey's 
mother,   he  was  born  June  5,    1902  and  registered  June  8th. 
Anyway,   Aubrey  celebrates  his  birthday  from  June  5th  to  June 
8th.     He  came  to  Charlotte  from  Howard  University  to  work 
as  linotype  operator  for  the  A.M. E .   Zion  Publication  House. 
(See  Exhibit  6-6) ;  he  lived  with  Bishop  William  H.  Walls  and 
his  mother. 

In  December,   1929,   after  eighteen  months  of  courting, 
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Aubrey  asked  me  to  marry  him.     We  spent  that  Christmas 
with  the  family  in  Hamlet.     It  was  during  the  time  of  a 
hunting  trip  that  Aubrey  asked  Papa  for  my  hand.   In  re- 
lating the  incident,   Papa  said,    "Aubrey  asked  for  you. 
It  came  somewhat  as  a  shock,   but  he  gave  me  such  a  beau- 
tiful necktie  for  Christmas  and  since  I  had  nothing  else 
to  give  him,    I  gave  him  you,   my  eldest  daughter."  Well, 
Aubrey  never  forgot  those  famous  words  of  Papa's,  for 
years  after  we  were  married,   Aubrey  would  remind  me  that 
he  had  gotten  me  in  exchange  for  a  buck  and  a  half  necktie. 

We  were  married  June  25,   19  29  at  Greensboro,  North 
Carolina,    in  the  home  of  Mr.   and  Mrs.   E.  L.  Lee,  Papa's 
youngest  brother  and  his  wife.     It  was  not  convenient  to 
be  married  at  home,   in  Hamlet,   since  the  home  place  was 
being  remodeled.     I  had  become  attached  to  Aunt  Bessie 
while  attending  summer  school  in  Greensboro,   and  she  had 
become  a  second  mother  to  me.      (See  Exhibit  6-6a)     I  shall 
always  be  grateful  to  her  for  opening     her  beautiful,  new 
home,   at  1015  Benbow  Road,   Greensboro,   to  us  for  the  oc- 
casion.    Ours  was  a  beautiful,   morning  wedding  with  Rev.. 
C.  C.   Ferguson,  Aunt  Bessie's  pastor,   officiating.  Mrs. 
Irma  Kyle  of  Charlotte  sang,    "I  Love  You  Truly"  and  "0 
Promise  Me,"  while  Mrs.  Maud  Windsor  accompanied  her  at 
the  piano.     Dr.  Willie  L.  Ferguson,   Aubrey's  brother  was 
his  best  man;   and  Willie  Young,   my  beloved  friend,   was  my 
bridesmaid.     Aubrey's  sister  Geraldine,   and  my  sister  Pauline 
were  our  flower  girls.      (See  Exhibit  6-7  for  early  pictures.) 
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Back  Home  in  Charlotte 

When  we  returned  to  Charlotte,   from  Richmond,  Virginia, 
where  we  spent  our  honeymoon,    I  had  no  idea  where  we  were 
going  to  live.     Frankly,    I  hadn't  given  this  matter  any  at- 
tention at  all.     I  never  once  mentioned  this  important  part 
of  our  marriage  to  Aubrey,   and  had  afterwards  wondered  if 
he  thought  that  I  knew  his  deep,   dark  secret.     His  secret 
was  a  beautifully  furnished  apartment  in  a  brand  new  apart- 
ment complex — built  by  the  Publication  House.     We  occupied 
the  first  apartment  which  was  over  a  drug  store.  Across 
the  hall  from  us  were  two  young  doctors,   Rudolph  Wyche,  MD, 
who  became  our  family  doctor,   and  Dwight  Martin,   DDS,  who 
is  to  this  date,   a  staunch  friend  and  still  my     dentist — 
after  forty-six  years.     Dr.  Wyche  died  recently. 

Even  though  we  married  during  the  great  "depression" 
we  lived  through  the  worst  of  it,   and  came  out  unscarred. 
Aubrey's  salary  was  one-hundred  sixty  dollars  a  month,  and 
I  was  being  paid  fifty  dollars  a  month  in  scrip.  (Scrip 
was  a  sort  of  I.O.U.   something—paper  currency  issued  for 
temporary  use  in  the  emergency.     Because  it  was  paper  with- 
out real  value,   some  merchants  were  reluctant  about  accepting 
it  in  exchange  for  food,   services,   etc.     Some  would  not  ac- 
cept it.)     Despite  all  this,  we  pooled  our  resources,  and 
in  19  31,   bought  our  first  brand  new  car,   a  Chevrolet  Coupe, 
for  less  than  seven  hundred  dollars.     During  that  same  year, 
Geraldine  and  Pauline,   both  nine  years  of  age,   came  to 
live  with  us.     After  about  two  years,   the  girls  returned  to 
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their  homes;   and  we  decided  to  buy  a  home.      (See  Exhibit 
6-8)     We  were  getting  "no  place  fast,"   renting.  Shortly 
after  we  purchased  our  house,   two  of  the  teachers  from 
Fairview  School,   Bertha  Caviness  and  Dorothy  Fletcher, 
came  to  room  with  us.     They,   too,   were  being  paid  in 
scrip,   so,   in  reality,  Aubrey  had  to  take  care  of  himself 
and  three  women  on  his  meager  pay.     But  with  careful  plan- 
ning and  wise  spending,   we  survived.     When  economic  con- 
ditions improved,   the  two  ladies  moved  to  other  living 
quarters.     The  house  seemed  so  lonely  after  our  roomers 
left  that     we  decided  to  get  a  dog.     We  were  given  a 
police  dog,    "Poncho,"  and  then  we  bought  a  Collie.  We 
named  the  Collie  "Sandy"   for  he  was  a  beautiful  long- 
haired white  dog  with  streaks  of  beige. 

One  week-end  we  decided  to  drive  to  Hamlet,  leaving 
Sandy  behind.     For  some  unknown  reason  Poncho  had  jumped 
the  fence  and  disappeared,    according  to  neighbors.  We 
had  been  leaving  the  dogs  with  friends  or  taking  them 
with  us.     This  particular  week-end  Aubrey  decided  to  leave 
sufficient  food  to  take  care  of  Sandy  for  the  time  we  were 
away.     Sandy  must  have  eaten  all  of  the  food  at  one  time. 
When  we  returned,   his  stomach  was  like  a  stone.     He  was 
very  ill.     We  tried  to  save  him,   but  he  died. 

On  the  day  Aubrey  was  burying  Sandy,   Poncho  returned 
and  stood  attention  at  graveside  until  Aubrey  started  cov- 
ering Sandy's  grave.     Then,   Poncho  took  off  and  we  haven't 
seen  him  since. 
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Aubrey  and  I  joined  St.  Michaels  and  All  Angels  Church. 
Neither  of  us  was  Episcopalian  before  that  time.  Both 
were  active  in  the  church  and  in  the  religious  life  of 
non-church-goers  of  the  city.     Aubrey  was  an  active,  ded- 
icated member  of  the  Vestry  and  the  Men's  Club.     I  was  a 
member  of  the  Alter  Guild  from  1930  until  the  time  we  left 
for  Los  Angeles,   in  19  45.     We  were  both  members  of  the 
Social  and  Dramatic  Clubs.      (See  Exhibit  6-9)     Aubrey  was 
a  member  of  a  Charitable  Club.     I  served,   at  one  time,  as 
secretary  of  the  NAACP,   Charlotte  Branch,   and  also  as 
Assistant  to  Dr.  G.   E.   Davis,    secretary  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina    Teachers'  Associaton. 


*********** 


Exhibit  6-8 
Charlotte  Home,  1944 
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EXHIBIT  6  -  9 
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Experiences  in  Summer  School  and  College 

Unlike    some    of  the  younger  members  of  the  family,  who 
were  fortunate  enough  to  receive  a  continuous  education,  I 
taught  for  many  years  before  I  was  able  to  complete  my  col- 
lege education.     I  had  attended  summer  school  at  J.C.S.U. 
and  at  A  &  T  College  from  1923  to  1928  before  I  realized 
that  I  was  only  accumulating  hours,   mostly  in  history. 
Summer  school  attendance  in  North  Carolina  was  a  MUST  for 
teachers,   all  of  them;   it  was  required  to  raise  their  cert- 
ificates.    There  were  no  organized  requirements,   just  hours 
to  keep  the  certificate  in  force. 

Realizing  this  waste  of  time  and  effort,   in  1936  I  re- 
quested admission  to  J.C.S.U.  as  a  regular  student  on  the 
basis  of  credits  earned.     So,   in  the  fall  of  1937,   I  entered 
J.C.S.U.   as  a  part-time  student  with  advanced  standing.  I 
completed  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
in  1938.      (Exhibit  6-10) 

Graduate  Work 

For  nine  weeks,   beginning  October  10,    1943  and  ending 
December  6,   1943,   Charlotte  school  teachers,  with  college 
degrees,   who  wanted  to  do  graduate  work,  were  favored  with 
nine  different  staff  members  of  T.C.,   Columbia  University, 
who  held  a  weekly  seminar  at  Second  Ward  High  School.  I 
recall  the  course  was  Education  211  AC  —  Problems  of  Ameri- 
can Education  Today.     At  the  end  of  the  course,   the  teachers 
were  asked  to  give  their  reactions  to  materials  and  points 
of  views  expressed  by  the  various  staff  members  of  the 
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Candidates   For  Degrees 


COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 


BACHELOR  OF  ARTS,  CUM  LAUDE 
Riley  Rufus  Cabiness,  Shelby,  N.  C. 
John  Louie  Logan,  Marion,  N.  C. 


§Mrs.  Hallie  Q.  Melton  Mayberry,  Charlotte, 

North  Carolina. 
Carrie  Letson  Raraseur,  Mooresville,  N.  C. 


BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 


Richard  Edward  Anderson,  Sumter,  S.  C. 
Milton  Moses  Belle,  Matthews,  N.  C. 
Charles  Dudley  Brown,  Abbeville,  S.  C. 
Mrs.  Bessie  Lee  Bowser,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
John  Thomas  Collins,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
*Mrs.  Dorothy  Peoples  Currie,  Charlotte,  N.C. 
Mrs.  Viola  Lee  Ferguson.  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
*Mrs.  Helen  Bampfield  Givens,  Charlotte, 

North  Carolina. 
§Johnnie  Lee  Greene,  Concord,  N.  C. 
Lenora  Henrietta  Grier,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Thomas  Elwood  Grier,  Belmont,  N.  C. 
Frank  Wilford  Hammond,  Asheville,  N.  C. 
Robert  Lee  Hardin,  Gastonia,  N.  C. 
§Mrs.  Lucille  Gibson  Harris,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Toussaint  Vincent  Harris,  St.  Mary's  Ga. 
Scotia  Marion  Henderson,  Columbia,  S.  C. 
B=>mice  Christine  Holmes,  Graham,  N.  C. 
JCordell  Howard  Kennedy,  Asheville,  N.  C. 
Samuel  Joshua  Lilly,  Salisbury,  N.  C. 


Elijah  Jefferson  Marbury,  Anniston,  Ala. 
§AJdie  Naomi  Moore,  Norfolk,  Va. 
Mrs.  Gladys  Ford  Moreland,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
*Mrs   Vici  Froe  Rann,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Idell  Rhyne,  Charlotte.  N.  C. 
Cornelia  Margery  Simmons,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
§  Antonio  Maceo  Simpson.  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 
Arlando  Cooper  Smith,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 
James  Turner  Smith,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Bampfield  Stinson,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Lovette  Aggrey  Warner.  Charlotte.  N.  C. 
§David    Demosthenes    Webber,  Wilmington, 

North  Carolina 
*Mrs.  Grace  Elizabeth  Wiley,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Edward  Samuel  Williams.  Roanoke,  Va. 
Maynard  Leotis  Wilson,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Thomas  Henry  Wyche,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Mrs.  Sarah  Long  Wyche,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Kathryn  Lucille  Young,  Wake  Forest,  N.  C. 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE,  SUMMA  CUM  LAUDE 
Marion  LeRoy  Flemming,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 
BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE,  CUM  LAUDE 
DeGrandval  Burke,  Matthews,  N.  C.  Clarence  Francis  Stephens,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 


Cornell  Alvin  Johnson,  Jr.,  Columbia,  S.  C. 


§  Irene  Agnes  Webster,  Crewe,  Va. 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 


JWhitfield  Battle,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
James  Arthur  Bond,  Jr.,  Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 
Winthrop  Jones  Boulware,  Muskogee,  Okla. 
Arlin  Syphax  Bryant,  Kinston,  N.  C. 
Jessie  Mae  Cooper,  Lumberton,  N.  C. 
William  Jackson  Costner,  Dallas,  N.  C. 
Juanita  Lenoid  Felton,  Cordele,  Ga. 
Elsie  Lucille  Grier,  Belmont,  N.  C. 


Walter  Samuel  Ernest  Hardy,  Jefferson  City, 
Tenn. 

William  Cornwell  Hines,  Wilson,  N.  C. 
Marcsllus  Miller,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Druscilla  Ollie  Minor,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Claree  Oliphant,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Norman  Morton  Patterson,  Lenoir,  N.  C. 
Isaac  Laury  Pruitt,  Due  West,  S.  C. 
Laura  Elizabeth  Simpson,  Beaufort,  S.  C. 
Mack  Singleton  Williams,  Washington,  D.  C. 


SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY 

BACHELOR  OF  DIVINITY 

Joseph  Lee  Brown,  A.  B.,  Edisto  Island,  S.  C. 
Robert  Campbell  Johnson,  A.  B.,  Irmo,  S.  C. 
Backmon  Raymond  Richardson,  B.  S.,  Irmo,  S.  C. 
Lazarus  Barnwell  Washington,  A.  B.,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

HONORIS  CAUSA 
DOCTOR  OF  DIVINITY 

Rev.  Marshall  Alexander  Talley,  A.  B.,  '04 
Rev.  Arthur  Henry  George,  A.  B.,  '17,  S.  T.  B.,  '20 

*  Honor  Student 

%  Completed  requirements  August,  1937 
§  Completed  requirements  January,  1938 
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University;   and  to  tell  how  each  applied  the  materials  to 
his  or  her  own  classroom  situation. 

In  Fairview  School  we  had  a  Unit  of  Work  on  Health  and 
Citizenship;  we  invited  the  instructors  to  attend  and  eval- 
uate the  unit.     Teachers  who  attended  the  seminar  and  satis- 
factorily passed  the  course  earned  credit  on  the  Masters 
degree . 

At  the  invitation  of  Miss  C.   C.   Carter,  Charlotte's 
Primary  Supervisor,   Dr.  L.  Thomas  Hopkins,   one  of  the 
lecturers,   visited  my  classroom.      (Dr.  Hopkins  later  be- 
came a  very  dear  friend  to  Aubrey  and  me.     He  makes  ref- 
erence to  this  visit  and  to  the  friendship  in  the  section: 
"Tributes  to  the  Family,"   in  this  manuscript.) 

As  a  result  of  his  interest  I  was  appointed  Dean's 
Scholar  in  T.C.    for  the  1944  summer  session.     I  accepted 
the  offer  and  was  a  member  of  a  Special  Seminar  on  Inter- 
racial Education  Problems. 

I  attended  T.C.   from  July  3,    1944  through  August,  1945. 
I  completed  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
in  Organization  and  Administration  in  Elementary  Education, 
August  31,    1945.      (Exhibit  6-11) 

Each  time  I  think  of  my  experiences  in  the  interracial 
seminar,    I  recall  an  earlier  experience  when  we  lived  in 
Charlotte.     The  house  we  bought  there  was  in  a  mixed  neighbor- 
hood.    There  was  a  vacant  lot  between  our  house  and  that  of 
a  white  family.     Mixing  of  the  races  was  not  a  common 
practice  in  the  South  at  that  time.     Most  of  our  non-white 
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Charlotte  Teachers  Get  M.  A.  Degree 


Three  teachers  of  Charlotte,  N.  C,  have  received  the 
master's  degree  from  Columbia  University.  Mrs.  E.  W.  Wil- 
liamson, who  has  been  prominent  in  social,  civic,  and  reli- 
gious circles  in  Charlotte,  is  now  supervising  teacher  at 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  Teachers  College. 

Mrs.  Viola  L.  Ferguson,  a  former  teacher  in.  the  Fair- 
view  School  in  Charlotte,  has  accepted  a  position  in  Chica- 
go, III. 

Miss  M.  Alma  Blake,  who  received  her  degree  in  physi- 
cal education,  is  teacher  and  girls  basketball  coach  at  West 
|     Charlotte  High  School.    Mrs.  Williamson,  Miss  Ferguson, 
and  Miss  Biake,  are  shown  left  to  right.  _ 
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friends  were  concerned,   and  expressed  their  fears,   but  we 
never  feared  any  danger.     Aubrey  and  I  became  the  best  of 
friends  to  Joe  and  Margaret  Griffith,   the  white  family. 
They  had  three  adorable  children:     Joe,  Jr,    9;  Marvin,    7 ; 
and  Virginia,  5. 

Joe  Griffith  was  born  in  Georgia  and  Margaret,  in 
Alabama.     While  Joe  accepted  us  as  friends,   he  never  ac- 
cepted the  non-white  race  as  a  whole. 

Shortly  before  we  moved  to  L.  A...   Aubrey  was  working 
in  Baltimore,   Md.   for  the  Afro-American  newspaper.     I  was 
alone  in  Charlotte.     One  day  young  Joe  came  to  our  house 
to  invite  me  to  have  breakfast  with  them.     I  accepted.  At 
the  breakfast  table,   Joe  Sr.   asked  me  if  it  were  true  that 
a  white  girl  named  "Vi"  was  living  with  a  Chinese  guy  who 
owned  and  operated  a  restaurant  on  Second  Street,  near 
where  Aubrey  worked.     I  told  him  I  thought  it  was  true.  I 
recall  drinking  my  coffee  at  the  time;   I  had  the  cup  to  my 
lips,  when  Joe  said,    "I'd  rather  my  Virginia  to  marry  a 
damned  nigger  than  to  marry  a  chink."     It  was  difficult 
for  me  to  down  that  coffee. 

Joe  died  before  we  moved  to  California.     After  Margaret' 
boys  were  inducted  into  the  Armed  Services,   she  re-married 
and  she  and  Virginia  moved  to  San  Diego,  California. 

One  day  our  doorbell  rang;  Margaret  had  sent  the  boys 
to  L.  A.   to  get  us;   she  wanted  us  to  spend  the  week-end 
with  her  and  her  family.     We  did  not  go  at  that  time,  but 
did  drive  down  at  a  later  date  and  had  a  wonderful  visit. 
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Our  Foster  Son,  Tommy 

In  1938,   when  we  were  expecting  our  first  baby,  Thomas 
came  into  our  lives.     Unfortunately,    I  had  complications 
during  my  pregnancy,    so  surgery  was  necessary.     About  a 
year  later,   Lil  spoke  to  us  about  a  baby  which  Elliott's 
grandparents  had  agreed  to  keep.     She  thought  he  looked 
so  much  like  us  that  he  could  be  ours,   so  she  suggested 
that  we  talk  to  Mr.   and  Mrs.  Quinn  about  adopting  him. 
Tommy  was  eight  months  old,   born  November  9,    19  37;   and  the 
Quinns  were  getting  up  in  age. 

As  it  turned  out,   the  Quinns  had  fallen  in  love  with 
the  baby,   and  while  they  were  willing  to  share  him  with  us, 
they  would  not  consent  to  our  adopting  him.     So  during  the 
next  two  years,   Tommy  at  least  filled  a  void  for  us.  We 
loved  him  then  and  still  do,   as  though  he  were  our  own. 

In  1940,   at  the  age  of  three,   Tommy  came  to  live  with 
us,   visiting  the  Quinns  on  week-ends.      (See  Exhibit  6-12) 
The  Quinns  wanted  him  to  have  all  kinds  of  experiences,  so 
together,  we  provided  them.     Aubrey  and  I  provided  the 
actual  experiences,    and  the  Quinns  assisted  with  the  finances. 
Tommy  was  given  many  kinds  of  pets,   and  was  able  to  visit 
several  cities  and  places  of  interest,   even  before  he  was 
school  age. 

Since  he  adored  Aubrey,   he  tried  to  mimic  him  in  many 
ways.     Aubrey  was  an  avid  reader,    so  Tommy  had  to  have 
many  books — which  we  read  to  him.     On  many  occasions,  he 
would  take  Aubrey's  side  of  a  disagreement—questioning  me 
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TOMMY  AS  A  CHILD  IN  1940 
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as  to  "why  Aubrey  could  not  be  right  sometimes." 

Two  of  the  most  precious  moments  which  we  like  to  re- 
call during  his  childhood  are  mentioned  here:     The  three 
of  us  were  visiting  the  boardwalk  in  Atlantic  City,  New 
Jersey.     We  were  hoping  to  tire  Tommy  so  we  could  take 
him  back  to  the  hotel  and  leave  him  there — while  we  re- 
turned for  other  sites  and  activities.     Back  at  the  hotel, 
we  were  all  lying  across  the  bed;   I  was  reading  to  Tommy. 
Then  he  whispered,    "Look  Vi ,   you  put  Aubrey  to  sleep;  let's 
go  back  to  the  walkboard  and  leave  him. " 

Tommy  was  proud  and  liked  to  dress  up.   So  he  liked  to 
go  to  church.     On  one  occasion,   when  he  was  four,   he  was 
given  money  to  put  in  the  alms  basin.     Aubrey  turned  and 
explained  to  him  that  the  money  was  for  the  Lord.  Seeing 
so  much  money  in  the  alms  basin,   Tommy  remarked:      "I  ain't 
putting  nothing  in  there,   God  got  more  money  than  me." 

Tommy  started  to  school  in  1943.     He  was  in  my  class 
for  three  years,   as  we  progressed  together  from  first 
through  the  third  grades.     When  he  was  nine,  we  moved  to 
Los  Angeles.     We  wanted  to  take  him  with  us,   but  the  Quinns 
wanted  him  also,   so  we  went  without  him.     By  the  time  he 
was  fourteen,   we  had  moved  to  Jamaica,   New  York;  and  he 
came  to  live  with  us.     He  had  difficulty  living  up  to  our 
expectations  and  to  the  discipline  of  the  high  school  in 
Jamaica,    so  he  returned  to  Charlotte  where,   after  he  be- 
came of  age  to  volunteer,   he  joined  the  Navy.     He  kept  in 
touch  with  us  throughout  that  time,   and  later  invited  us  to 
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Newport,  R.  I.  to  meet  his  bride-to-be.  His  marriage  came 
later,  however,  after  he  left  the  Navy,  and  to  a  different 
girl . 

When  he  was  a  small  boy  we  had  hoped  Tommy  would  call 
us  Mom  and  Dad.     Instead,   he  called  us  Aubrey  and  Vi .  At 
school,   he  called  me  Mrs.   Ferguson.     In  his  late  twenties, 
after  he  became  a  step-father  and  his  youngsters  called 
him  daddy,   he  started  calling  us  Mom  and  Dad.     He  has 
referred  to  us  thusly  ever  since.     Even  today,   he  never 
forgets  dates  important  in  our  lives,   and  has  sent  some 
very  beautiful  and  meaningful  cards — addressed  to  Mom  and 
Dad,   or  to  each  of  us  separately. 

Farewell  Charlotte  and  North  Carolina 

On  February  23,    1946,  we  left  Charlotte,   enroute  to 
Los  Angeles.     We  stopped  in  Birmingham,   Alabama  and  Monroe, 
Louisiana.     In  Monroe,   our  sleeping  guarters  were  upstairs, 
over  a  funeral  parlor.     At  that  time,   Negroes  were  not  al- 
lowed or  accepted  in  all-white  hotels  or  motels. 

In  Dallas,   Texas,  we  visited  friends:     Macee  and  Fannie 
Smith.     We  were  wined  and  dined  by  the  Smiths  and  their 
friends  the  entire  time  we  were  in  Dallas .     Before  time 
for  us  to  leave  Dallas,   Fannie  called  the  Thompsons  of 
Los  Angeles,   asking  them  to  help  us  find  a  place  to  live 
there.     Fortunately  for  us,   the  Thompsons  were  living  in 
a  four-family  house  in  which  there  was  a  vacant  apartment. 
This  became  our  new  home  when  we  reached  Los  Angeles. 
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Our  trip  from  Charlotte  to  Los  Angeles,    in  our  1942 
Chevy,   was  one  big  enjoyable  vacation.     We  drove  three 
thousand  miles  without  any  problems  whatsoever.  After 
arriving  in  Los  Angeles,   just  a  few  blocks  from  our 
destination,   a  tire  went  flat. 

On  our  way  to  L.  A.,  we  had  decided  to  visit  Juarez, 
Mexico.     This  was  soon  after  World  War  II  ended,  but 
restrictions  were  on  practically  everything  in  the  United 
States.     The  Americans  had  caused  a  shortage  of  many 
Mexican  articles.     I  remember  buying  several  pairs  of 
hosiery.     I  feared  my  total  purchase  exceeded  one  hundred 
fifty  dollars,    so  I  put  some  of  the  small  articles  in  my 
bosom.     As  we  approached  the  Customs,   Aubrey  was  cleared, 
but  I  was  kept  in  Mexico.     When  I  was  asked  "Citizenship" 
I  thought  I  heard  "Citizen  here,"  so  I  said,    "Yes."  I 
was  told  to  step  aside.     I  heard  someone  say,    "She  doesn' 
understand  English."     I  then  asked,    "What  did  he  say?"  I 
told  him  what  I  understood  him  to  say.     I  was  permitted 
to  cross  the  border  and  to  join  Aubrey. 

Soon  after  we  settled  in  L.  A. ,   Aubrey  was  employed 
by  Business  Systems,    Inc.,    2526  Santa  Fe  Street.  Being 
a  CIO  union  member,   he  was  unable  to  work  in  an  AFL  shop. 
Most  of  the  benefits  and  best  paying  jobs  available  in 
L.  A.  were  in  AFL  union  shops.     In  order  to  become  an 
AFL  member,    it  was  necessary  to  know  somebody,   who  knew 
somebody,   who  knew  somebody  else.     So  Aubrey  decided  to 
get  in  touch  with  three  friends  in  the  trade  who  were  AFL 
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members — as  sponsors.     In  the  meantime,    I  had  applied 

for  a  teaching  position;   had  made  plans  to  attend  U.C.L.A. 

to  study  California  history. 

In  April,   however,   Aubrey  decided  to  work  in  Chicago 
for  six  months,    for  the  purpose  of  becoming  a  member  of 
AFL,   and  return  to  Los  Angeles.     I  decided  to  forego  my 
plans  and  accompany  him  to  Chicago. 

Aubrey  was  to  start  working  for  the  Chicago  Defender 
as  linotypist.     Our  original  plans  were  to  remain  there 
for  at  least  six  months.     As  most  of  the  desirable  hotels 
were  transient,    locating  resident  accomodations  for  six 
months  or  longer  became  almost  unbearable.     For  a  time  we 
were  transferred  from  one  floor  to  another,   for  about  two 
weeks,   in  one  particular  hotel,   not  far  from  Aubrey's  job. 
Finally,   one  of  Aubrey's  friends  and  co-workers,   whom  he 
had  known  since  working  at  Howard  University,   offered  us 
living  guarters  in  their  home.     We  lived  with  the  Dungees 
at  6207  Vernon  Avenue,   until  we  left  Chicago. 

There  was  never,   never  a  dull  moment  for  us  in  Chicago. 
Cold  and  windy,   maybe  yes,   but  never  dull.     I  wasn't 
working  away  from  home,   so  after  driving  Aubrey  to  work, 
I  familiarized  myself  with  Chicago,   as  I  had  done  in  L.  A. 
Sometimes  I  would  ride  the  "EL"  and  subway  trains  all  over 
Chicago.     We  saw  about  everything  worth  seeing  in  the  short 
time  we  lived  in  Chicago. 

One  week-end  I  drove  a  friend,   Margarett  Davidson,  to 
South  Bend,    Indiana  to  visit  her  aunt  who  was  ill.     I  had 
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never  been  to  South  Bend  before,    so  I  was  depending  on 
maps  and  Margarett 1 s  help.     I  remember  going  through 
Whiting,    East  Chicago,   Gary,    Hammond,    etc.      If  my  memory 
serves  me  correctly,   we  were  looking  for  a  highway  sign 
directing  us  to  "La  Porte."     I  saw  the  word  "Portage,"  as 
I  was  attempting  to  make  a  right  turn;  Margarett  saw  a 
motorcycle  policeman,   as  she  said,    "Sailing  in  the  air." 
He  came  up  on  the  wrong  side  of  my  car,   therefore  I  was 
unable  to  see  him.     Margarett  advised  me  to  pull  over  and 
stop;   she  thought  I  had  knocked  the  motorcycle  cop  off  his 
motorcycle . 

The  officer  was  shaken  up,   but  unhurt  otherwise.  He 
said  I  might  have  hit  him  had  he  not  swerved,   etc.  Any- 
way,  he  had  us  follow  him  to  a  place  with  bars  at  the  window. 
I  can  see  it  now.     My  guess  is,    it  was  a  place  where  high- 
way officers  took  traffic  violators  to  either  proposition 
them  or  to  lock  them  up.     Margarett  and  I  had  about  twenty 
some  odd  dollars  in  cash  between  us.     The  officer  pro- 
positioned me,    leaving  me  with  ten  dollars  and  change.  Then 
he  escorted  us  back  to  where  the  near  accident  occurred 
and  said,    "Stay  on  this  road  for  about  a  mile,   and  take 
the  first  highway  at  the  first  traffic  light.     Turn  left 
at  this  light,    if  you  wish  to  get  to  South  Bend  via  La  Porte. 

When  we  arrived  in  South  Bend,   Margarett ' s  relatives 
knew  the  exact  spot  where  we  were  stopped,    for  according  to 
them,    "Rumor  has  it,   Jack  Johnson  had  been  stopped  at  the 
exact  spot  many  times  for  speeding."     Margarett ' s  uncle 
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said,    "Once  Jack  was  fined  fifty  dollars  for  speeding,  he 
gave  the  officer  one  hundred  dollars  saying,    "I'll  be  back 
through  here  in  a  couple  of  days." 

While  in  South  Bend,   I  put  every  penny  I  had  on  the 
bolita  numbers  game;   as  a  result  my  money  tripled.     I  had 
never  played  bolita  nor  any  other  numbers  game  before  in 
my  life.     We  knew  we  could  depend  on  Margarett 1 s  relatives 
for  whatever  money  we  needed  to  get  back  to  Chicago. 

New  York  City — Our  Next  Home 

Instead  of  returning  to  Los  Angeles,   Aubrey  decided 
to  work  in  New  York  City.     He  had  already  secured  a  position 
with  Osmond  B.  Johnson,    Inc.,    601  W.   26th  Street.  So, 
we  left  Chicago  in  November,   1946.     We  motored  in  the 
same   '42  Chevy.     This  time,  we  had  no  problems  finding  a 
place  to  live.     Aubrey's  mother,   two  sisters,   and  a  cousin 
and  his  wife,    lived  in  NYC.     For  a  while  we  lived  with 
Aubrey's  cousin,   in  Washington  Heights.     Later  we  moved 
to  Jamaica,   LI,  where  we  rented  an  apartment  until  we 
bought  a  home  in  1949.      (See  Exhibit  6-13)     We  lived  in 
Jamaica  from   ' 47  to   '67,   at  which  time  we  moved  to  Greens- 
boro,  North  Carolina.     I  had  resigned  my  job  in   '52,  but 
we  remained  in  New  York  until  Aubrey  retired  in  June,  1967, 
moving  to  Greensboro,  August  11,   the  same  year. 

During  the  twenty  years  we  lived  in  New  York,  we  were 
involved  in  many,   many  activities;  highlights  of  these  are 
mentioned  in  other  parts  of  our  chapter.     A  few  years  be- 
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fore  Aubrey  retired,  he  became  night  supervisor,  in  charge 
of  printing  production. 


EXHIBIT  6  -  13 

The  Last  of  My  Labors  of  Love : 
Experiences  with  Teenagers  and 
Their  Problems 

I  had  hoped  to  continue  teaching  after  I  moved  to  New 
York.     I  registered  for  a  refresher  course  as  most  as- 
piring teachers  did.     I  was  told,   however,   that  my  age  dis- 
qualified me,   if  I  was  taking  the  course  with  a  New  York 
teaching  position  in  mind.     Despite  my  age,    I  could  have 
secured  a  position  in  the  New  York  City  system  had  I  been 
willing  to  wave  retirement.     I  had  already  withdrawn  my 
North  Carolina  retirement  equity.     I  passed  up  teaching 
in  the  city  for  I  was  looking  for  a  j ob  with  tenure.  Also, 
I  wanted  to  be  near  home. 
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Learning  of  a  vacancy  at  the  Lincoln  Recreation  Center, 
sponsored  by  the  Boys'   Athletic  League,   Inc.  of  NYC,  I 
went  for  an  interview  and  was  employed  as  instructor  of 
Arts  and  Crafts — to  work  after  school  hours.     I  was  pleased 
with  this  arrangement.     I  was  free  to  do  substitute  work; 
and  later  I  worked  at  P.S.   113,  which  was  just  across  the 
street  from  the  Lincoln  Center — also  at  P.S.   170,  about 
five  blocks  from  the  Center. 

After  one  year,    I  was  appointed  director  of  the  Lincoln 
Center.     The  Boys'   Athletic  League,   Inc.,   a  non-sectarian 
organization,   was  created  in  1926,   to  provide  a  co- 
ordinating and  continuing  education  of  the  NYC  public  and 
high  school  youngsters;  also,   to  provide  and  to  operate 
summer  camps  for  the  underprivileged  youngsters.  (See 
Exhibit  6-14) 

It's  governing  body  was  a  Board  of  Directors  of  forty- 
seven  members.     Youngsters  six  to  twelve,   who  lived  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  club  were  eligible  for  afternoon  member- 
ship.    Teenagers,   thirteen  through  nineteen,  who  lived  in 
the  community  of  the  club  were  eligible  for  evening  member- 
ship . 

All  members  took  a  pledge  to  abide  by  club  rules  and 
to  help  run  the  club.     The  club  activities  were:  dances, 
contests,   city-wide  tournaments,   talent  shows.  Also, 
movies,   sports  activities,   workshops,   arts  and  crafts  and 
operating  a  film  lending  library  were  among  others. 

While  I  was  Director  of  the  Lincoln  Center,  our 
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NEW  YORK  WORLD  -TELEGRAM  AND  SUN,  MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  12, 


SIX-LEGGED  TURKEY:  Youngsters  at  the  Boys  Athletic  League  recreation  center, 
110th  St.  and  Lexington  Ave.,  are  enjoying  a  preview  of  Thanksgiving.  But  a  six-leg- 
ged gobbler  to  supply  all. those  drumsticks  would  be  hard  to, come  by.  That,  however, 
doesn't  lessen  the  enjoyment  of,  left  to  right,  Riehard  Leo,  10;  Maria  Crespo,  10; 
Joseph  San  tana,  7,  and,  in  the  rear,  Thomas  Bianco,  9;  Irene  Cox,  9,  and  Joseph 
Colon,,  10.  jl, .  -   ■   . 


EXHIBIT  6  -  14 
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basketball  and  softball  teams,   under  the  supervision  of 
James  Thomas,   traveled  quite  a  bit  and  won  several  trophies. 
We  also  had  a  wonderful,   cooperative  parent  organization, 
known  as  "The  Iva  Beach  Club."     When  I  left  the  Center, 
there  were  twenty- two  mothers  in  the  club. 

The  year  I  was  appointed  Director  of  a  new  BAL  Center, 
in  Spanish  Harlem,   a  large  percentage  of  the  youth  at  the 
Lincoln  Center  were  either  using  "pot"  or  trafficking  in 
dope.     I  recall  two  very  serious  cases,   one  a  boy  of 
eight,   who  was  eventually  committed  to  an  asylum,   and  a- 
nother,   a  boy  of  fourteen,  who  was  sent  away  for  re- 
habilitation . 

I  worked  as  Director  of  the  Open  House  Recreation 
Center  in  Spanish  Harlem,   from  1948  to  1952.     This  Center 
was  at  the  corner  of  Lexington  Avenue  and  110th  Street. 
Entrance  was  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Lexington  Avenue. 
The  building  was  at  one  time  a  Spanish  Bar  and  Grill, 
namely,    "Noche  y  Dia"  Bar   (Night  and  Day  Bar) .     It  was 
at  the  entrance  of  the  110th  stop  of  the  Interboro  Rapid 
Transit  Subway  Station.     For  a  few  months  we  had  strag- 
glers to  come  up  from  the  subway  into  the  Center,  looking 
for  a  drink  of  booze. 

According  to  New  York  statistics,    "the  Negro  concen- 
tration in  Harlem  had  long  been  a  challenge  to  the  welfare 
worker  and  those  engaged  in  work  dealing  with  the  under- 
privileged.    But  the  influx  of  Puerto  Ricans  had  magnified 
the  problem. 
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Regardless  of  how  obscure  and  difficult  the  welfare 
picture  appeared,   we  were  dedicated  to  help  these  people 
find  themselves  and  to  teach  them  to  do  something  to  im- 
prove their  occupational  status.     There  was  a  language 
barrier  to  begin  with.     I  had  been  exposed  to  a  little 
Spanish,   but  most  of  the  Puerto  Rican  children  who  couldnt 
speak  English,    spoke  neither  Spanish  nor  English.  They 
spoke  a  language  all  their  own. 

My  staff  and  I  spent  much  time  in  the  area  learning 
its  geography,   history,    customs,   and  dominant  attitudes. 
We  had  interviews  with  representatives  of  the  various 
schools  and    police  precincts.     I  was  advised  by  the 
precinct  Captain  to  get  a  gun  permit.     I  never  did,  how- 
ever,  because  I  did  not  feel  the  need  for  a  gun.     I  had 
established  a  "beachhead"  relationship  with  Mrs.  Rodriguez's 
husband,  who  lived  in  the  immediate  neighborhood.     He  was 
generally  accepted  by  the  boys  and  girls  of  his  and  the 
predominantly  Italian  neighborhood. 

Some  Italian  children  were  members  of  our  Center. 
Mr.  Rodriguez  not  only  understood  the  problems  of  the 
neighborhood,   but  the  problems  of  some  of  the  "gang  boys" 
from  the  Italian  neighborhood.     From  time  to  time  he  would 
drop  in  on  us.     His  presence  was  never  guestioned  by  the 
members,    for  his  wife  worked  with  us.     Many  times  he  knew 
in  advance  when  a  "gang  war"  was  brewing. 

One  evening  about  closing  time,   some  of  the  members 
returning  from  an  event     held  in  another  Center — in  a 
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predominantly  Italian  area — became  involved  in  a  "rumble. 
Word  reached  our  Center  that  a  "gang  war"  was  in  progress 
Most  of  the  members  left  the  Center. 

During  my  entire  stay  at  Lincoln  Center,   there  was 
only  one  unfortunate  incident.     This  was  my  first  year  at 
the  Center.     Trouble  started  brewing  inside  the  Center 
when  a  group  of  our  teenagers  had  a  "rumble"  with  a  group 
from  another  neighborhood.     The  feud  spilled  into  the 
street.     It  ended  with  one  of  our  boys  getting  shot,  but 
not  killed. 

In  the  minds  of  the  teenagers,   their  neighborhood  was 
divided  into  hostile  and  friendly  territory.     They  felt 
safe  only  when  in  their  territory,   the  blocks  in  which 
their  gang  or  friendly  allies  lived.     They  avoided  ter- 
ritory of  enemy  gangs  as  much  as  possible. 

Prior  to  my  working  for  the  BAL,    I  had  taught  primary 
children,   with  one  exception.     Now,    I  was  not  only  faced 
with  teenagers,   but  with  teenage  gangs.     I  recall  one  in- 
cident which  involved  a  teenage  girl.     Because  she  could 
sew  very  well,    she  had  been  appointed  supervisor  of  the 
sewing  group.     There  always  existed  an  unusual  amount  of 
envy  and  jealousy  among  the  youngsters.     One  night,  this 
particular  girl  asked  me  to  drive  her  home  or  send  her 
home  in  a  taxi.     Knowing  that  she  lived  only  a  short 
distance  away,    I  offered  to  walk  her  home.     As  we  started 
to  cross  Seventh  Avenue,  we  were  surrounded  by  a  group  of 
boys  and  girls.     We  both  froze  in  our  tracks  at  first, 
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but  managed  to  keep  calm  and  keep  walking.     Members  of 
the  group  had  knives  and  sticks.     I  knew  the  girls  and 
two  of  the  boys.     Our  calm  behavior  must  have  caused 
them  to  lose  their  nerve,    for  instead  of  assaulting  us, 
three  of  them  joined  me,   then  walked  back  to  the  Center 
with  me. 

Another  incident  which  may  serve  to  convey  the  degree 
of  unrest  among  teenagers  at  that  time,   should  be  men- 
tioned.     (Such  incidents  of  more  than  thirty  years  ago, 
may  very  well  highlight  teenager  call  for  help  along  with 
adult  insensitivity  to  the  seriousness  of  it  all.) 

Earlier  one  day,   a  seventeen  year  old  boy  had  asked 
me  to  put  his   "toy  gun"  in  a  safe  place  until  he  was 
ready  to  go  home.     Later  that  day,    I  asked  one  of  the  men 
to  look  at  the  gun.     He  examined  it  and  said  it  was  a 
fully  loaded  32  calibre  gun.     I  closed  the  Center  while 
most  of  the  members  were  outside--taking  the  gun  with  me 
to  the  police  precint.     The  following  day  the  young  man 
asked  for  his  gun.     When  I  told  him  I  had  thrown  it  into 
the  East  River  on  my  way  home,   he  bought  my  story,  saying: 
"Teach,   I'm  sure  glad,   for  the   'fuzz'  might  have  stopped 
you;  then  you  would  have  had  to  tell  them  it  was  my  gun." 

I  knew  that  to  let  it  be  known  that  I  had  left  the 
gun  at  the  precinct  could  be  asking  for  trouble,   for  most 
of  the  male  members  had,   at  one  time  or  another,  ex- 
pressed how  they  felt  about  all  policemen. 

During  the  summer,  when  the  Centers  were  closed,  the 
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BAL  operated  playgrounds  and  camps.     Playgrounds  for 
tots — ages  two  through  eight;   camps  for  the  older  childre 
In  1948,   under  the  auspices  of  the  BAL  and  my  supervisor, 
I  organized  a  Tot  Lot--in  a  lot  about  150  x  250  feet. 
It  was  named  the  110th  Street  Tot  Lot.     We  opened  June 
21st  and  closed  September  8th,   a  period  of  twelve  weeks. 
I  opened  the  Tot  Lot  with  Addie  Turner  of  Passaic,  New 
Jersey  and  Luia  Rodriguex  of  NYC  as  playleaders .     We  had 
a  porter  and  three  part-time  women  volunteer  workers 
from  the  parent  organization. 

On  September  15,   1952,    I  submitted  my  resignation  as 
director  of  the  Open  House  Recreation  Center  and  Director 
of  the  110th  Street  Tot  Lot — to  become  effective  at  the 
end  of  September  of  the  current  year.     I  was  asked  to  re- 
main with  the  organization  for  a  few  months  longer,  which 
I  did.     I  thoroughly  enjoyed  my  association  during  the 
six  years,   but  found  it  expedient  to  devote  Saturdays 
and  Sundays  to  the  job,  which  was  more  than  I  wanted  to 
give . 

TRAVEL 

Between  work  and  community  involvement,  we  travelled 
whenever  possible.     One  day  for  the  want  of  something  to 
do  or  something  better  to  do,   Aubrey  and  I  recapitulated. 
We  discovered  that  we  had  either  passed  through  or 
stopped  in  39  of  the  50  states.     Since  we  moved  to  Greens 
boro,  we  have  added  more  cities  to  our  list.  (Exhibit 
6-15  and  15a) 
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Finally,    in  1973,  we  left  the  United  States  and  spent 
several  weeks  in  Europe.     We  went  by  plane  to  Cologne, 
Germany  from  New  York.     We  travelled  by  train  from  one 
country  to  another  while  in  Europe.     From  Cologne  we 
visited  Munich;  then  went  to  Vienna,   Austria;  Florence, 
Italy,    from  which  we  made  side  trips  to  Rome,  Venice 
and  Milan.     Other  places  visited  were:     Zurich,  Switzer- 
land,  Barcelona  and  Madrid,   Spain,   Paris,   France,  Amster- 
dam,  Holland,   and  Frankfurt,   German,   from  which  we 
boarded  the  plan  back  to  New  York.     We  enjoyed  our  stay 
in  most  of  the  cities  and  countries,   but  there  is  but 
one  Paris. 

In  19  74,  we  made  a  return  trip  to  Los  Angeles, 
spending  six  weeks  renewing  old  friendships  and  visiting 
places  of  interest.     While  there  we  spent  a  week  with 
Aubrey's  niece,   Gail  Mayo,  wife  of  Whitman  Mayo — the 
famous   "Grady"  on  T.V. 1 s  Sanford  and  Son.     Gail,  Aubrey's 
sister  Geraldine ' s  daughter  had  previously  lived  in  New 
York  and  had  been  married  to  Whitman  two  years. 

On  our  return  flight,  we  went  by  Frankfort,  Kentucky 
to  visit  Winona  and  Joe.     We  had  not  met  Joe  since  he 
and  Wy  married,    so  this  was  an  opportunity  to  meet  him 
and  spend  some  time  with  them.     While  there,  we  visited 
the  beautiful  Capitol  Grounds  and  the  University  where 
Joe  and  Wy  are  employed. 

In  September,  19  75,  we  motored  to  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico.  By  the  time  we  returned  home  we  had  travelled 
3,000  miles. 
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EXHIBIT  6  -  15 

VI  AND  AUBREY  VISITING  MISSION  SAN  JUAN  CAPISTRANO  IN  CALIFORNIA-! 946 


LIL  AT  ABOUT  AGE  2 


"I  began  to  watch  Mama  and  Papa  for  some 
inconsistencies  in  their  living,  but  found 
none.    There  was  something  extremely  attractive 
about  Christ  and  the  manner  in  which  He  af- 
fected their  lives.    I  marvelled  at  the  con- 
tagion of  His  out-going  manner  in  Papa  and  His 
spirit  of  optimism  in  Mama.  ... 

It  was  not  enough  to  be  better  than  another 
or  even  than  all  others,  if  I  was  still  less 
than  I  coul d  be.  ..." 


Lillian  Lee  Humphrey 


MY  REAL  SELF 
by 

L.  L.  Humphrey 
My  real  self  and  my  outside-self 

Are  as  different  as  can  be. 
My  outside-self  wears  conventional  clothes, 

And  rather  ordinary  is  she. 
She  has  freckles  sprinkled  on  her  face, 

Has  medium,  kinky  hair, 
And  clumsy  feet  on  skinny  legs-- 

Both  left,  not  a  usual  pair. 
But,  oh,  my  happy,  little  inside-self 

Dressed  in  a  delicate  pink, 
Moves  in  a  very  lively  way 

Is  agile  and  quick  as  a  wink. 
Her  hair  is  blowing  gold,  and  if 

Her  face  you'd  chance  to  see 
You'd  never  guess  she  could  belong, 

To  grave  and  sober  me! 
People  who  judge -by  my  outside-self, 

Never  get  to  know  the  real  me. 
For  the  real  person  is  my  inside-self 

And  that's  what  I'll  always  be. 
Now  my  closest  friends  get  a  definite  peek, 

And  are  able  to  see  through  the  sham; 
They  come  to  know  as  they  sincerely  seek, 

The  person  I  really  am. 
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WILL  THE  REAL  ME  PLEASE  STAND  UP? 

Lillian  Lee  Humphrey 

After  eleven  years  and  seven  children,   six  of  whom 
were  boys,   the  family  welcomed  the  birth  of  its  second 
girl,    christened  Lillian  Josephine.     Whether  it  was  the 
sight  of  that  large  family,   or  of  the  six  boys,   or  of 
something  else  that  has  not  been  fathomed,    I  do  not  know; 
but  something  in  the  scheme  of  things  was  a  traumatic 
experience  for  the  little  darling  because  she  came  into 
the  world  crying  her  little  heart  out. 

Mama  told  me  some  years  later  that  I  would  cry  even 
when  anyone  approached  the  stroller  in  which  she  pushed 
me  around.     She  was  freguently  embarrassed  by  her  crybaby 
daughter's  actions.     She  said  even  at  the  age  of  two  years, 
I  cried  to  go  back  home  the  day  the  family  moved  from  the 
house  that  was  my  birthplace. 

I  can  remember  Sunday  school  programs  at  Christmas 
and  Easter  times.     All  of  the  other  children  were  speaking 
and  showing  off  their  new  clothes.     My  little  sister, 
Bessie,  was  a  real  champ  at  this  activity.     So  was  I — 
at  learning  my  speech  and  walking  onto  the  stage.  But 
the  minute  I  turned  to  face  the  crowd,    I  lost  my  courage, 
succumbed  to  stage  fright  and  tears  started  streaming  down 
my  face.     When  the  audience  applauded,    trying  to  encourage 
me,   that  really  added  insult  to  injury.     I  would  cry  my 


heart  out  and  sometimes  had  to  be  taken  from  the  platform 
bodily . 

This  crying  thing  simply  did  not  go  away  as  quickly 
as  the  family  had  hoped.     When  I  was  almost  six  years  old, 
the  normal  time  to  enter  school,   Mama  said  I  cried  so 
that  she  didn't  have  the  heart  to  make  me  go.     After  an- 
other year,   and  when  I  was  almost  seven,   things  had  not 
changed  much,    and  so  she  had  to  enroll  Bess — who  had" not 
reached  school  age--to  serve  as  my  school  companion. 

As  I  look  back  on  my  childhood,    I  not  only  wonder  why, 
I  also  wonder  where — all  the  tears  came  from.     In  time, 
I  seemed  to  have  adjusted  to  school  and  learned  to  like 
the  classroom.     Although  the  crying  eventually  subsided, 
I  remained  a  shy,   timid  student,   never  volunteering  answers 
to  questions  asked  by  the  teacher.     However,   the  shyness 
did  not  seem  to  affect  my  will  nor  ability  to  achieve. 
I  studied  hard,   knew  most  of  the  answers  to  questions, 
and  could  pass  a  written  test  like  a  champion.      (I  can 
still  take  written  tests  with  little  difficulty.)     As  a 
result  of  this  one  strength,    I  performed  at  the  top  of 
my  class  academically  through  the  sixth  grade. 

Oops,    I  Stumbled 

At  that  time,   in  Charlotte,    schools  were  set  up  on 
the  6-4  plan.     At  the  end  of  the  sixth  grade,  students 
were  transferred  to  another  school  that  began  with  the 
seventh  grade.     The  nearest  such  school  was  across  town, 
approximately  five  miles.     Students  from  the  Greenville 
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Section  (home)  walked  the  five  miles  to  Second  Ward  (school) 
and  back  home  daily. 

I  remember  completing  my  first  year  at  the  new  school 
near  the  bottom  of  my  class,   my  poorest  subj ect  being  mathe- 
matics 1     Mrs.   Leary,   my  teacher,   told  me  I  was  just  about 
the  poorest  student  she  had  ever  had  in  math;   and  she 
implied  that  my  case  was  hopeless. 

Mama  was  upset  by  my  near  failure  and  questioned  me 
as  to  why  I  had  taken  such  a  turn  in  my  school  achievement. 
I  can't  remember  giving  her  a  reason  because,   at  the  time, 
I  did  not  have  one.     In  fact,    I  still  do  not  have  one. 

I  do  know  that  the  near  failure  frightened  me  also.  I 
tried  immediately  to  change  the  course  of  things  in  the 
eighth  grade.     Classes  were  then  divided  according  to 
sections:     A-E,   the  E  section  being  the  slowest  section. 
I  had  been  sent  there.     I  never  enrolled  in  that  section, 
however.     Instead,   when  school  opened,    I  found  the  nerve 
(from  some  unknown  source)    to  enroll  in  Section  A.  I 
don't  know  what  motivated  that  daring  act.     All  I  know 
is  that  in  the  chaos  of  school  opening,   no  one  seemed  to 
have  noticed  the  error.     I  remember  other  misplaced 
students  being  pulled  out  of  my  section  and  how  I  lived 
several  days  with  the  fear  that  I,   too,   would  be  dis- 
covered and  pulled  out.     But  it  never  happened.     In  a 
very  few  days,    I  was  performing  in  the  top  half  of  my 
class.     I  can't  remember  the  teacher,   but  she  must  have 
given  a  lot  of  written  assignments  and  tests,   because  I 
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completed  the  year  in  very  good  standing. 

The  Beginning  of  My  Search  for  Meaning 

It  was  sometime  near  the  end  of  that  calendar  year,  at 
almost  fifteen,   that  I  became  aware  of  the  need  to  search 
for  the  truth  about  myself  and  about  life  in  general.  I 
kept  asking  myself,   Who  am  I?     Do  I  have  many  selves?  Is 
the  "me"  of  my  childhood  going  to  be  the  "me"  of  my  adult- 
hood?    Wonder  why  I  wasn't  born  someone  else?     I  might 
have  been  just  about  anyone...  When  I'd  ask  myself  what 
life  was  all  about,    I  would  keep  getting  the  same  answer: 
A  Busy  Signal.     I  guess  Myself  was  on  the  line  asking  the 
same  question. 

It  seemed  that  a  part  of  me  kept  promising  to  do  some- 
thing that  the  rest  of  me  knew  nothing  about  or  had  no 
intention  of  doing.     There  was  the  "trie"  so  shy  and  with- 
drawn that  she  was  thought  by  some  to  be  retarded  and  back- 
ward.    On  the  otherhand,   there  was  the  "me"  who,   if  permitted 
freedom  to  choose  her  own  method  of  communication,  could 
perform  at  the  head  of  the  class,   and  with  honor.  There 
was  the  "me"  who  seemed  to  have  fought  desperately  to  stay 
out  of  the  eyes  of  the  public;  yet  there  was  the  "me" 
who  was  so  exacting  in  her  performance  that  she  always 
drew  attention  to  herself.     There  was  the  "me"  who  seemed 
to  have  a  fear  of  people  and  what  they  thought,  struggling 
with  the  "me"  who  seemed  to  be  determined  to  be  herself 
no  matter  what  people  thought.     There  was  the  "me"  who 
was  not  satisfied  with  her  physical  body:     long  legs,  big 
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feet,   taller  than  the  other  girls  in  the  family,  yet 
there  was  the  "me"  who  rejected  the  idea  of  being  like 
anyone  else. 

Some  people  said 

My  nose  was  like  Papa's. 
Others  said 

I  was  the  image  of  Sister  B; 
Still  others  said 

I  looked  like  Mama, 
But  I  wanted  to  look  like  ME. 
(Whoever  "me"  was,   that  is.) 

I  Found  A  Pattern 

Those  early  teen  years  were  frustrating — full  of  con- 
fusion.    You  see,   I  had  a  bunch  of  questions  with  no 
matching  answers;  other  people,   especially  adults,   had  a 
bunch  of  answers  which  did  not  match  my  questions.  So, 
in  my  frustration,    I  did  what  perhaps  is  natural  for  a 
girl  of  fifteen  who  had  been  brought  up  in  a  happy, 
Christian  home;   I  turned  to  the  church  for  some  answers. 

I  had  been  a  church  goer  all  my  life,   though  I  can 
take  no  credit  for  it  up  to  that  time.     Papa  and  Mama  de- 
serve that  credit.     Even  though  I  had  practically  lived 
in  the  church  Sundays  and  through  the  weeks,    I  had  not 
come  to  grips  with  my  own  religious  decisions  and  beliefs. 
Now,    I  came  face  to  face  with  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  to  accept  Christ  as  my  personal  savior. 
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I  began  to  watch  Mama  and  Papa  for  some  inconsist- 
encies in  their  living,   but  found  none.     There  was  some- 
thing extremely  attractive  about  Christ  and  the  manner 
in  which  He  affected  their  lives.     I  marvelled  at  the  con- 
tagion of  His  out-going  manner  in  Papa  and  His  spirit  of 
optimism  in  Mama.     It  was  like  a  disease.     I  found  in 
their  lives,   and  from  my  own  studies  of  His  characteristics 
in  the  New  Testament,   many  general  qualities  that  drew  me 
to  Him. 

For  instance,   He  met  the  weak  and  unimportant  people 
and  gave  them  strength  and  determination.     I  desperately 
needed  His  kind  of  strength  and  determination.     He  met 
with  the  perverse  and  hostile,   and  revealed  a  poise  that 
made  Him  approachable — my  security  level  was  very  low; 
poise  was  what  I  didn't  have,   but  needed.     He  sat  down 
with  the  unlovely  and  the  unloved  and  made  them  lovers 
like  Himself;   I  yearned  to  blossom  into  that  kind  of 
person.     The  quality  and  depth  of  His  life  made  Him 
tolerant  and  understanding — more  than  all  else,   I  needed 
to  be  understood  and  forgiven.     He  was  very  sensitive 
and  open  to  the  hurt  of  people.     When  they  were  cheated, 
beaten,   or  oppressed,   it  wounded  His  heart  and  released 
His  indignation.     Here  was  a  cause  for  which  to  live. 
He  was,   without  a  doubt,   more  interested  in  others  than 
He  was  in  Himself.     That  did  it!     I  needed  to  come  out 
of  myself  and  become  interested  in  others. 

I  began  to  see  a  pattern  for  growth.     I  knew  what  I 
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ought  to  become.     It  was  like  Him.     He  was  the  WAY  from 
where  I  was  to  where  I  ought  to  be.     He  was  the  TRUTH  that 
would  keep  me  on  that  way;   and  He  was  the  LIFE  which  is 
the  goal  of  my  pursuit.     How  revealing  this  was:  The 
WAY,   the  TRUTH,   and  the  LIFE — a  person,   and  that  person — 
Jesus  Christ!     Before  I  met  Him,   there  was  a  lack  of 
aliveness  to  my  living.     When  I  found  Him,    I  became 
plugged  into  a  power  that  began  to  express  itself  in 
creative  and  imaginative  ways. 

The  beautiful  part  of  it  was  that  the  possibilities 
for  Christlikeness  were  within  me,   deeply  hidden  and  ob- 
scure, perhaps,  but  they  were  there.     I  became  aware  that 
I  was  responsible  for  developing  my  own  hidden  latencies. 
But  I  was  not  in  competition  with  anybody  else  but  my- 
self.    It  was  not  enough  to  be  better  than  another,  or 
even  than  all  others,    if  I  was  still  less  than  I  could  be. 

In  the  Process  of  Becoming 

So,   at  the  age  of   (near)    fifteen,    (Exhibit  1-2),  I 
started  walking  in  a  new  direction,   with  new  modifications, 
new  determinations — a  new  person,   a  person  being  inte- 
grated into  one  whole  person — having  one  purpose  in  life. 

The  search  has  led  me  through  many  ups  and  downs  in 
experiences  with  my  teenage  peers,    sometimes  into  mis- 
understandings with  and  mis- j udgments  by  some  members  of 
my  family  and  adult  friends,   but  I  have  never  regretted 
making  the  decision,   at  that  time.     I  am  still  in  the 
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EXHIBIT  7  -  2 
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process  of  becoming  a  whole  person,   moving  slowly  some- 
times,  perhaps,   but  still  moving.     I  have  had  many  re- 
warding experiences  and  have  found  some  answers .     I  am 
recording  some  of  them  in  this  chapter. 

My  Weakness  Becomes  My  Strength 

My  strongest  subject  in  school,   beginning  with  the 
ninth  grade  and  going  on  through  high  school,    college  and 
graduate  school,   was  mathematics.      (The  same  subject 
which  two  years  earlier  had  almost  been  my  nemesis.)  By 
the  time  I  finished  graduate  school,   having  had  no  serious 
trouble  understanding  any  of  its  principles,    I  must  have 
completed  twenty  courses  in  advanced  math.     A  grade  of  "A" 
is  recorded  on  my  transcripts  for  each  course.     The  story 
of  involvement  follows. 

In  19  25,   the  year  I  would  have  entered  the  ninth 
grade  at  Second  Ward  High  School,   Papa  decided  to  move 
the  family  to  Hamlet,   North  Carolina.     He  had  accepted 
the  pastorate  of  a  church  there.     He  took  the  last  six 
of  his  children  with  him.     I  was  the  oldest  of  the  six; 
Wy  was  not  yet  born. 

In  Hamlet  in  a  math  class  under  Miss  Mabel  Thomas, 
later  Mrs.   Nelson,    a  new  dimension  was  added  to  my  search 
for  my  identity.     She   (Miss  Thomas)   made  the  subject  so 
clear  and  so  alive  for  me  that  I  realized  math  is  more 
than  a  study  of  numbers;   it  is  a  search  for  truth.  During 
the  first  year  in  her  class,    I  came  to  know  that  I  not 
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only  would  pursue  math  as  my  major  subject,   but  that  by 
studying  its  principles  I  would  learn  more  thoroughly 
how  to  search  for  my  own  identity  and  for  the  meaning 
of  life.     My  whole  purpose  now  seemed  to  have  been  turned 
toward  discovery.     I  had  an  insatiable  thirst.     No  wonder 
I  disturbed  Mrs.  Nelson  as  she  stated  in  her  letter  of 
tribute  to  the  family. 

Because  the  schools  in  Hamlet  were  not  accredited  in 
1928,   Mama  decided  to  send  me  back  to  Charlotte  to  com- 
plete high  school.     I  lived  with  Vi — who  was  rooming  with 
a  friend  of  the  family  and  teaching  at  Fairview  Elementary 
School.     Both  Mama  and  I  felt  that  the  crisis  was  over 
for  me;  and  I  was  happy  she  could  trust  me  to  leave  home 
at  the  age  of  sixteen. 

During  my  last  year  in  high  school,   I  decided  to  pre- 
pare to  teach  math.     Under  Mr.  Hunt,   the  senior  class 
math  teacher,    I  had  an  opportunity  to  gain  preliminary 
experience  in  the  art  of  teaching. 

Mr.  Hunt,    an  excellent  mathematician,   as  all  of  his 
pupils  knew,   had  difficulty  in  communicating  his  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  to  his  class.     I  remember,   that  after 
much  trying,   he  would  end  up  daily  by  saying,    "Lee,  come 
up  and  explain  this  to  the  class."     He  came  to  recognize 
me  as  his  interpreter,   and  members  of  the  class  accepted 
me.     I  finished  high  school  in  1929  as  Salutatorian  of 
the  class,   delivering  the  address  of  welcome  at  the  grad- 
uation exercises.     And,   this  time  there  were  no  tears; 
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Vi  and  Aubrey  can  vouch  for  that. 

In  making  preparation  for  entering  college,    I  became 
aware  of  one  of  the  hazards  of  shifting  from  one  school 
to  another.     The  course  in  geometry  that  I  would  have 
taken  in  the  11th  grade  in  one  school  was  offered  in  the 
10th  grade  at  the  other.     So,    I  completely  missed  having 
a  course  in  plane  geometry.     By  this  time  I  knew  I  would 
pursue,   as  a  vocation,   the  teaching  of  mathematics.  One 
of  the  entrance  requirements  to  the  college  was  one  unit 
in  geometry.     I  wrote  to  the  college  stating  my  predicament. 
The  answer  came  back  that  they  would  accept  me  and  they 
thought  I  would  survive  without  it. 

I  wanted  to  do  more  than  survive,   and  so  during  the 
summer  following  high  school  graduation,    I  taught  myself 
the  course  in  plane  geometry.     I'm  sure  I  must  have  bothered 
Mama  because  I  cooked  with  one  hand  and  had  the  book  in 
the  other.      (I  was  the  cook  in  the  family  at  that  time.) 
I  must  have  worked  every  problem  in  the  book.     I  had  to 
be  sure  I  understood  every  principle.     I  lived  and  dreamed 
geometry.     I  would  work  on  a  problem,   at  night,   until  I 
dropped  off  to  sleep,   exhausted.     Upon  awakening  the  next 
morning — there  was  the  solution  as  clear  as  a  bell — in  my 
mind.     It  sounds  unbelievable,   but  it  is  true. 

At  college,   my  summer  efforts  to  learn  geometry  seemed 
a  waste  of  time  since  there  were  no  geometry  courses  of- 
fered in  the  curriculum.     Knowing  the  principles  did  help 
me  with  other  courses  in  math.     Four  years  later,  however, 
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I  learned  that  my  efforts  were  not  in  vain. 

Because  of  the  progress  I  was  able  to  make  in  math  my 
freshman  year  at  college,    I  was  asked  the  next  year  to 
teach  a  class  in  remedial  math  to  fellow  students  who  had 
difficulty.     "You  are  the  first  student  who  has  ever  been 
asked  to  teach  at  the  college,"  the  Dean  informed  me, 
Of  course,    I  appreciated  the  honor,   but  also  felt  the 
weight  of  the  responsibility.     I  can  remember   (after  all 
these  years)   the  day  the  President  of  the  college  entered 
my  classroom  and  sat  down.     For  a  moment  the  floor  seemed 
to  have  moved  under  my  feet.     I'm  sure  I  must  have 
breathed  a  prayer,    for  strength.     When  he  left,   he  seemed 
pleased,   and  I  was  relieved.     The  next  semester,   I  was 
asked  to  serve  as  monitor  to  a  class  in  history  under 
Dr.  W.  T.  Gibbs.     Dr.  Gibbs  mentions  that  in  his  letter 
of  tribute  to  the  family.     At  graduation,   two  years  later, 
I  was  honored  as  the  top  student  in  the  class  of  '34. 

Some  ten  years  later,    I  went  to  graduate  school  at 
Atlanta  University,   Atlanta,   Georgia.     After  two  summer 
terms  of  12  weeks  each,    I  applied  for  the  Master  of 
Science  Degree  in  Math.     Officials  were  reluctant  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter  on  the  grounds  that  I  had  not  been  in- 
volved long  enough  to  complete  requirements.  However, 
when  they  checked  the  records,   they  were  surprised  that 
it  could,   indeed,   be  done  in  two  summers. 

Several  things  happened  to  me  my  last  year  in  col- 
lege.    One  of  them  that  perhaps  fits  into  this  narrative 
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best  is  that  I  became  a  constant  substitute  teacher  at 
the  high  school  that  later  became  the  place  of  my  first 
teaching  position.     The  wife  of  one  of  my  math  professors 
at  the  college  was  teaching  math  at  the  high  school.  Mr. 
Washington  would  send  me  to  teach  in  Mrs.  Washington's 
place  on  days  when  she  was  otherwise  engaged  at  the  school, 
or  was  unable  to  be  present. 

I  remember  vividly  the  first  day  I  reported  to  her 
for  work.     She  handed  me  a  textbook  in  solid  geometry — 
that  I  refused  on  the  grounds  that  I  had  had  no  formal 
training  in  plane  geometry.      (I  thought  with  that  state- 
ment,   she  would  certainly  not  expect  me  to  teach  solid 
geometry.)     She  handed  the  book  back  to  me  and  said,  "You 
can  do  it.     You'll  have  an  hour  to  prepare  the  lesson." 
Then  she  left  the  room.     An  hour?     I  needed  a  month,  a 
year,   or  maybe  a  lifetime.     I  was  shaking  in  my  boots  at 
having  to  teach  high  school  students,   to  say  nothing  of 
having  to  teach  them  a  subject  I  had  never  had.     When  I 
stopped  trembling  with  fear,    I  was  sure  that  my  professor 
had  recommended  me  too  highly  to  his  wife.  Nevertheless, 
I  opened  the  book.     The  inside  of  a  solid  geometry  book 
can  look  ominous  to  the  "uninitiated";   that  particular 
book  could  very  well  have  had  horns,    feet  and  a  tail,  the 
way  it  tormented  me  for  the  first  few  minutes.     In  an 
hour,   however,    I  faced  the  class,   had  no  problems  with 
discipline  or  explanation;   and  students  never  acted  as 
though  they  knew  I  had  never  taught  the  course.  Some 
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years  later,  when  I  taught  regular  classes  in  plane 
and  solid  geometry,   my  students  made  a  joke  of  my  saying 
I  was  self-taught.     They  refused  to  believe  such  a  thing 
was  possible. 

In  September,    19  34,    I  was  employed  by  the  Greensboro 
Board  of  Education  as  a  teacher  of  math  at  the  Dudley 
High  School.     Dudley  had  the  reputation  of  being  one  of 
the  outstanding  high  schools  for  Negroes  in  the  State  of 
North  Carolina.     I  was  employed  as  Mrs.  Washington's 
replacement.     The  Washingtons  left  Greensboro  that  year 
to  work  in  Washington,   D.  C.     The  twenty- two  years  I 
taught  at  Dudley  were  packed  with  opportunities  and 
challenges.     Under  the  able  leadership  of  Dr.  J.  A. 
Tarpley,   principal,    I  received  experience  in  practically 
every  phase  of  education:     teaching,   counseling,  club 
sponsoring,   progressive  education,   administration  and 
supervision.     You  name  it,   Dr.  Tarpley  gave  me  opportunity 
to  be  involved.     He  teasingly  told  me  once,    "When  I  give 
you  one  job,   you  develop  three  out  of  it."     I  shall  al- 
ways remember  Dr.  Tarpley  and  how  he  trusted  me  with  so 
much.     I  hold  in  fond  memory  also  the  friendships  of 
Nellie  Coley,    Ida  Jenkins,   Angie  Smith,   Mildred  Neal  and 
Vance  Chavis,    former  co-workers  and  also  of  Jimmy  Little, 
Alice  McGibbony  Woodburn  and  Catherine  Stroud  Thompson, 
former  students  from  the  "good  ole  Dudley  days."     We  have 
kept  in  touch  and  shared  news  and  experiences  over  these 
years . 


In  1956,    I  reluctantly  resigned  my  position  from 
Greensboro  Public  Schools  to  join  Elliott  who  had  gone  to 
work  in  Detroit  a  year  earlier.     Leaving  Dudley  and  my 
friends  was  like  pulling  eye  teeth.     I  had  finally  been 
placed  in  a  position  that  all  of  us  thought  was  long  over- 
due in  Greensboro  Public  Schools.     The  city  was  at  last 
employing  its  first  high  school  counselors . 

I  served  in  that  position  at  Dudley,   and  helped  to 
set  up  guidelines  for  all  city  schools.     Even  though  I 
had  been  Dean  of  Girls  at  the  school  for  fifteen  years,  I 
knew  this  new  position  would  give  more  opportunity  for 
individual  contact.     It  was  a  difficult  decision  to  make 
to  leave  such  an  opportunity.      (Exhibit  7-3) 

Upon  making  the  decisions  to  leave  Greensboro,    I  had 
planned  to  take  a  leave  from  public  education,   at  least 
for  a  year,   to  assist  Elliott  with  his  work — full  time. 
However,   both  of  us  decided  to  keep  our  teaching  certi- 
ficates in  force  and  also  to  follow  preliminary  procedures 
for  securing  positions  in  the  Detroit  schools  at  a  later 
date . 

I  left  Greensboro  the  first  of  June,   and  in  a  few 
weeks  followed  our  plans  for  obtaining  future  employment 
in  the  city  school  system.     I  was  told  by  some  Detroiters 
that  I  would  be  unable  to  teach  in  Detroit;   first,  be- 
cause I  was  from  the  South;   second,   because  I  was  Black, 
and  Blacks  were  not  hired  to  teach  in  high  school.  The 
third  reason  given  was  that  I  had  not  attended  Wayne 
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Greensboro  Public  Schools 

GHE£N330RO,   N.  C. 


A.  TARPL.EY 

SUPERVISOR    OF    NEGRO  SCHOOLS 

June  1,  19$6 


Bear  Mrs.  Humphrey, 

I  took  a  glance  into  your  folder  this  morning  and 
noted  that  you  began  work  with  us  in  September  1934* 
The  1955-56   terns  end   a  span  of  22  years  of   service  with 
us  . 

You  have  wrought   a  great   service  with  us.  Hach 
year  has  been  characterized  vrith  full  measures  of  loyalt 
and  Christian  devotion  to  your  task.     V7e  will  miss  you 
but  we  will  never  forget  you.     And  the  memories  that 
shall  linger  with  us  will  be  most  pleasant. 

I  write  this  note  as  a  personal   expression  of  the 
high  esteem  that  I  hold  for  you  for  having  been  such  a 
stalwart  teacher  among  us.     You  have  my  best  wishes  for 
a  continued  life  of  success  and  happiness.     I  hope  you 
may  find  it  possible  to   risit  back  with  us  here  at 
Dudley  often. 

With  best  wishes,   I  am 


Tory  truly  yours, 

J.  A.  Tarpiey,  Principal 
Dudley  High  School 


Mrs.  Lillian  Humphrey 
Dudley  High  School 
Greensboro,   N.  C. 


EXHIBIT  7-3 
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State  University  of  Detroit,   and  that  was  a  must.  These 
were  not  people  connected  with  the  Board  of  Education, 
however,   just  people  from  the  church. 

After  I  had  completed  application  blanks  and  mailed 
them  to  the  proper  authorities,   I  remember  leaving  Detroit 
to  serve  as  Camp  Counselor  to  a  group  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania.     When  I  returned,   Elliott  said  I  had  re- 
ceived a  call  from  the  Detroit  Board  of  Education.  I 
was  told  to  call  the  Math  Department  Head  and  make  an 
appointment  to  see  him.     When  I  called,   this  is  the  mes- 
sage I  received  over  the  telephone:      "It  is  not  necessary 
for  you  to  see  me,    I  am  going  on  vacation.     I  simply 
wanted  to  tell  you  you  have  a  teaching  position  in  Detroit 
for  September."     When  I  tried  to  stall  by  telling  him  I 
had  not  taken  the  qualifying  exam  that  all  applicants 
were  required  to  take,   he  simply  replied,    "I'll  make 
arrangements  for  that.     In  the  meantime,    I'd  appreciate 
it  if  you  would  accept  the  position."     I  did  accept  the 
position . 

No  one  wanted  to  believe  I  had  received  a  teaching 
position  in  Detroit  and  had  not  seen  anyone  in  an  official 
position.     I  had  not  had  time  to  even  send  references.  I 
remember  Bess  told  one  of  her  friends  that  I  was  teaching 
there.     Her  friend  told  her  that  was  impossible  because 
"people  from  the  South  just  are  not  accepted  for  positions 
in  Detroit."     To  this  Bess  wittingly  replied,    "Maybe  I 
should  tell  Lil;   she  doesn't  know  that.     She's  been 
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reporting  to  one  of  the  schools  every  day  now  for  several 
weeks."      (Elliott  had  a  similar  experience  a  year  later 
when  he  returned  to  the  classroom.     Both  of  us  were  ac- 
cused of  "pulling  strings."     For  several  years  thereafter, 
people  called  to  ask  us  how  it  was  done.) 

For  my  first  position  in  Detroit,   I  was  placed  in 
Condon  Junior  High  School.     I  had  always  taught  senior 
high  and  wasn't  too  happy  having  to  adjust  to  that  age 
group.     Three  weeks  after  the  beginning  of  my  second  year, 
I  was  informed  that  I  had  been  transferred  to  high  school. 
I  remember  the  other  teachers  at  Condon  spoke  of  my 
transfer  as  an  accomplishment.     They  called  it  a  "kick- 
up.  "     I  understand  many  of  them  had  been  asking  for  a 
transfer  for  years  but  had  never  been  successful.  (Ex- 
hibit 7-4) 

I  remained  at  Northwestern  High  School  for  fifteen 
years  as  a  teacher-counselor.     I  taught  both  college 
preparatory  math  and  remedial  math.     One  year,    I  served 
as  Head  of  the  Mathematics  Department.     During  ten  of 
the  fifteen  years  at  Northwestern,    I  was  also  active  in 
teaching  adults  in  evening  school.     These  activities  in- 
cluded teaching  math  to  illiterate  adults,   teaching  new 
math  to  parents  desiring  to  keep  up  with  their  children, 
and  tutoring  high  school  drop-outs  preparing  for  the  G. 
E.  D.   tests  in  Math  and  English.     For  about  seven  years, 
I  was  Scholarship  Counselor  to  seniors  preparing  to 
enter  college. 
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SUBJECT:  -  ^rs»  Lillian  Humphrey 

FROM       :  -  Arthur  E.  Diekoff ,  Principal,  Northwestern  High  School 

XO  :  -  Mrs.  Humphrey's  Personnel  File 

DATE       :  -  Ha?  26,  1964 


y  C 

0 

Krs.  Allison  Kunkel,  Hathematic  Department  Head  at  North- 
western,  was  taken  ill  at  the  beginning  of  the  current  semes-  * 
ter.    We  were  informed  that  she  would  not  return  until  September, 
1964.    Mrs.  Humphrey  was  invited  to  assume  MLss  Kunksl's  respon- 
sibilities as  department  head.    She  accepted  gracefully  and  has 
carried  on  effectively  and  efficiently. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  work  with  Hrs.  Humphrey  for  the 
past  sis  years.    Always  willing  to  go  the  second  mile,  we  usually 
find  her  engaged  in  some  activity  in  school  beyond  the  call  of 
her  daily  duties.    In  my  estimation,  she  is  a  master  teacher. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


AED : gm 


EXHIBIT 
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Beginning  in  1967,    I  accepted  a  position  as  part-time 
math  instructor  at  the  newly  organized  Wayne  County  Com- 
munity College.     This  required  meeting  a  class  two  evenings 
a  week  for  three  hours  a  meeting.     I  also  served  as  co- 
ordinator of  all  the  courses  in  math  offered  at  the  Center 
where  I  was  employed.     About  ten  instructors  were  in- 
volved.     (Exhibit  7-5  and  7-5a) 

When  I  resigned  from  Detroit  Public  Schools  in  June, 
1972,    I  remained  with  Wayne  County  Community  College  as 
part-time  instructor   (days)   until  December,    1974.  At 
that  time,   there  was  a  need  for  a  full-time  instructor- 
coordinator  at  the  Community  College,   and  I  was  asked  to 
fill  the  position.     In  that  position,   I  spent  several 
hours  a  week  in  the  main  office  of  WC^  math  department 
planning  and  executing  a  survey  on  "Why  Students  Drop 
Math  Courses."     I  prepared  questionnaires,  administered 
them  to  some  three  hundred  students,   received  excellent 
response  and  support  from  students  and  instructors,  re- 
corded and  evaluated  the  results.     I  understand  from  Dr. 
Shih ' s  letter  that  WC^'s  Math  Department  is  now  using  the 
study  to  strengthen  its  course  offerings.     Because  I  be- 
gan having  serious  trouble  with  my  eyesight,    I  resigned 
from  that  position  in  July,   1975,   and  moved  to  Daytona 
Beach  shortly  thereafter.      (Exhibits  7-6  and  7-6a) 
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CTDAIT  ID  I  IIQ1  I* 


C  ^  W  ^     s  O 


REGION  FOUR 

Region  Four  Office        inn  Puritan        Detroit.  Michigan  4a2Z7 
Phone  (313)  494-20^0 


December  6,  1974 


Dr.  Samuel  Shi h 
.-Chairman  Mathematics  Department 
Wayne  County  Community  College 
4512  Woodward  Avenue 
Detroit,  MI  48201 

Dear  Sir: 

I  am  informed  that  Mrs.  Lillian  Humphrey  is  being 
considered  for  a  position  in  the  Math  Department  at 
Wayne  County  Community  College. 

Mrs.  Humphrey  taught  mathematics  and  served  as 
our  scholarship  chairman  at  Northwestern  High  School 
during  my  three  years  as  principal  of  that  school. 
She  is  one  of  the  most  dedicated,  committed,  sincere 
and  able  educators  with  whom  I  have  ever  worked. 

She  will  be  a  real  asset  to  your  institution. 

Mel  vin  Chapman/ / 
REGION  FOUR  ASSISTANT 

riinrnTMTrunrMT 
our  urviu  iliuliii 

db 


EXHIBIT  7-5 


Florence  C.  Jacqus.  kegion  four  superintendent 
John  f.  Haock  and  f.jcuvi.s  Cha°.*an,  rsoioh  assistants 

CENTRAL.  ADMINISTRATION:        Aus.<-Y  V.  McCUTCHEON.  J?...  EXECUTIVE  D£?UTV  SUPERINTENDENT 
Ch\sl;-3  J.  Wolfe,  cens-ira'-  supesintekssmt  of  schools 
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wayni  county  communm  eoinsi 

4612  WOODWARD  AVE.        •        DETROIT,  MICHIGAN  4S201 


»         Telephone:  A.C  313  -  832-23C0 


September  4,  1970 


Lillian  Humphrey 

3323  Glendale 

Detroit,     Michigan  48238 


Dear    Mrs.  Humphrey: 

In  addition  to  your  teaching  assignment,  will 
you  help  us  to  coordinate  all  the  Math  Program  in  Northwestern 
Center  for  this  semester,  Fall,  1970. 

You  will  be  the  Chairman  in  this  center.  Your  main  duty 
will  be  to  assist  the  Math  Department  in  administering  the  Math 
Program  in  the  center. 

You  will  be  paid  $110.00  for     this  additional  duty. 


Sincerely, 


Sam  Shih 

Math  Department  Chairman 


SS/bm 
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:3-  Do.ia.'ct  M.  0.  Thurbe',  City  of  Grosse  Point"?,  Chairman;  rbracs  F.  BradfieM,  M.D.,  Dar-olf,  -/ici-Cnsirmon;  Pou!  T.  Sor.kin,  Dsfreir,  iscra:3tyt 
d  J.  Woi»3.v:;i,  Hjmi.efick,  Trea-.oror;  £c3r>,i»  Bsjoregs.-J,  DstroiS;  P.jv  E.  Mix,  WyanJoire;  John  2.  Ryan.  V/sstlcmd,  iV^F?:  M«r.-i/  Jackson, 
j  Director,  Dorold  Johjs,  Admin:'sfra;ive  Ajsblcnt,  29 


DETROIT  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

REGION  FOUR 

Hubert  School  Building        14825  Lampher^e       Detroit   Michigan  49223 

Phone  0131  537.5710 


August  7,  1972 


Mrs.  Lillian  Humphrey 
3323  Glendale 
Detroit,  MI  ^8238 


Dear  Lillian, 

I'm  sorry  I  could  not  attend  the  reception  held  in  your  honor 
on  July  28.    A  group  of  Miller  High  alumni  were  putting  on  a  benefit 
dance  to  raise  scholarship  funds  for  Lorenzo  Wright's  sons.  I 
happen  to  be  chairman  of  the  group. 

I  had  mixed  emotions  when  Cass  informed  me  that  you  were 
retiring  from  the  system.     I  was  happy  for  you  personally,  but  I 
was  quite  sad  as  I  contemplated  the  loss  to  the  youngsters. 

I  certainly  wish  you  every  happiness  in  your  retirement,  I 
think  you  know  that.    However,  I  cannot  help  but  say  to  you  that  it 
is  most  unfortunate  that  your  talents  are  lost  to  the  students  and 
staff  in  our  schools,  especially  while  you  still  had  so  much  to 
offer. 

I  have  never  met  a  more  competent  or  dedicated  individual  than 
yourself  and  you  will  be  sorely  missed. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  I  will  always  be  grateful  to  you  for 
all  the  help  you  gave  me  during  my  stay  at  Northwestern. 

Please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  upon  me  if  I  can  be  of  any 
service  to  you.    With  best  personal  regards. 

.  -  Sincerely, 


Melvin  Chapman 

MCrerm 


EXHIBIT  7  -  6 


Florence  C.  Jacque.  region  four  superintendent 
John  F.  Hauck  and  Melvin  Chapman,  region  assistants 
CENTRAL  ADMINISTRATION:  Julia  M.  McCarthy,  deputy  Superintendent 

Charles  J.  Wolfe,  general  superintendent  of  Schools 
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COLLEGE 


WAYNE 
COUNTY 


4612    WOODWARD   AVENUE   •  DETROIT.    MICH.  4S20T 
TELEPHONE   •   313  832-2300 


June  30,  1975 


Ms.  Lillian  Humphrey 

3323  Glendale 

Detroit,  Michigan  48238 

Dear  Ms.  Humphrey: 

It  is  with  profound  regret  that  I  forward  your  letter  of  resignation  to 
Dr.  Wilson.    I  received  your  letter  on  June  20;  my  response  is  tardy 
because  subconsciously  I  did  not  wish  to  take  such  a  final  action  and 
end  our  dependency  on  you. 

I  have  known  of  your  good  work  from  Dr.  Shih,  your  colleagues,  and 
your  students.    They  are  unanimous  in  your  praise.    The  College,  its 
students,  faculty,  administration,  and  Board  of  Trustees  owe    you  an 
overwhelming  debt  of  gratitude. 

Good  luck  and  God  Speed. 

Sincerely, 


Conrad  L.  Mallett,  Ed.  D. 

Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs 

CLM: 

cc:      President  Wilson 

Mr.  Edward  Callaghan 
Dr.  Douglas  Fairbanks 
Mr.  Quill  Pettway 
Dr.  Samuel  Shih 
Ms.   Julie  Stindfc 
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After  receiving  the  Master's  Degree  in  1946,  I 
studied  at  various  times  at  Ohio  State,   Columbus,  Ohio; 
Wayne  State,   Detroit;  Michigan  State,   Lansing;  and 
University  of  Michigan,   Ann  Arbor.     In  1965,   I  was  granted 
what  the  Detroit  Board  recognizes  as  a  third  degree:  30 
hours  above  the  Master's  Degree.     This  is  the  same  hour 
requirement  for  a  Ph.D.,   but  it  lacks  concentration  in  a 
single  field.     At  this  point  in  my  training  I  did  not  think 
it  expedient  to  pursue  another  degree  in  math.     My  assign- 
ments and  interests  had  changed  to  include  more  guidance 
and  counseling.     Most  of  the  math  taken  or  included  in  the 
30  hours  was  in  the  area  of  "new  math."     It  was  about 
that  time  that  Detroit  was  adopting  all   "new  math"  text- 
books in  its  schools. 

Making  the  Decision  to  Tell  the  "Good  News" 

Having  been  so  greatly  blessed  in  my  efforts  in  school 
and  knowing  for  certain  that  it  had  all  been  done  by  a 
power  greater  than  I,    I  felt  I  owed  a  great  debt  to  other 
people.     I  am  a  staunch  believer  that  "to  whom  much  is 
given,  much  is  required."     I  am  sure  that  that  is  why  I 
had  to  make  an  early  start  to  improve  my  relationship  with 
other  people,   to  come  to  feel  comfortable  with  and  loving 
toward  them.     An  unknown  poet  helps  me  state  my  own 
philosophy  in  this  poem: 

"If  I  have  strength,    I  owe  the  service  of  the 

strong. 
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If  melody  I  have,    I  owe  the  world  a  song, 
If  I  can  stand  when  all  around  me  hosts  are 
f ailing — 

If  I  can  run  with  speed  when  needy  hearts  are 
calling — 

And  if  my  torch  can  light  the  dark  of  any  night, 
Then  I  must  pay  the  debt  I  owe  with  living 
light. " 

So,   when  I  finished  college  in  1934,    I  wanted,   to  the 
fullest  extent  of  my  ability,   to  find  a  way  to  tell  the 
"Good  News."     The  "Good  News"  is  that  God  has  a  plan  for 
making  all  who  believe  in  Him  into  "whole  persons." 

I  had  prepared  to  teach  high  school  math,   and  there 
was  never  the  slightest  doubt  in  my  mind  that  I  had  made 
the  right  choice  of  vocation.     Had  there  been,   at  that 
time,   a  private  school,    supported  by  the  Church  of  God, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  I  would  have  applied  for  a 
position  to  teach  in  it.     I  wanted  to  be  involved  in  a 
"Christian"  vocation.     I  was  thankful  for  how  I  had  grown, 
and  I  felt  that  I  had  much  to  share  with  the  children 
growing  up  in  our  various  congregations. 

But  Mama  and  Papa  helped  me  to  understand  that  a 
Christian  vocation  does  not  so  much  hinge  around  what  one 
does  as  a  life's  work  as  how  he  does  what  he  has  chosen. 
I  came  to  realize  that  "truth"  was  not  only  something  told 
to  me  that,   in  turn,   obligated  me  to  tell  to  others;  truth 
was  what  I  was  to  become.     I  was  to  become  open,  honest, 
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and  thorough  in  my  dealings  with  others  and  in  my  performance 
on  the  job.     I  came  to  believe  that  the  manner  in  which  I 
live  in  all  situations  is  more  important  than  what  I  do 
or  say. 

Despite  the  fact  that  I  found  my  place  of  Christian 
involvement  in  the  public  schools,    and  have  spent  the  greater 
portion  of  my  adult  life  there,   I  have  also  spent  the 
greater  portion  of  my  adult  life  actively  involved  in  the 
life  and  work  of  the  organized  church  and  in  my  community. 
The  remainder  of  this  chapter  deals  with  the  church  when 
I  was  a  child,   my  marriage,   and  subsequent  involvement  in 
other  activities—some  not  connected  with  the  public  schools 
or  organized  church. 

My  Earliest  Commitment  to  the  Church 

I  can  remember  the  early  days  of  the  Church  of  God  in 
Greenville  Section,   Charlotte,   N.   C.     The  group  was  new 
in  the  community.     Its  teachings  were  different  and  not 
readily  accepted  by  the  "elite"   in  the  community.  The 
teachings,   however,   did  seem  to  appeal  to  the  less  fortunate, 
the  uneducated,   and  the  not-so-well-thought-of.     The  mem- 
bers were  people  of  simple  lifestyles  and  simple  faith, 
and  were  captivated  by  the  idea  of  the  possibility  of  a 
change  in  their  lives  and  in  their  manner  of  living. 

Because  they  were  unlearned,   poor,   but  very  out- 
spoken,  a  stigma  was  placed  on  the  members  and  they  be- 
came a  target  for  insults.     The  greatest  battle  that  the 
children  of  the  church  people  had  to  fight,   at  that  time, 


was  the  barrage  of  insults  hurled  at  them  by  other  child- 
ren— in  the  community  and  at  school.     The  members  were 
referred  to  as  that  "ignorant  bunch,"  or  the  "ole  sanc- 
tified," or  "holy  rollers"  or  some  such  names.  Nancy 
Ford  captured  these  hardships  in  her  book  It  Happened  Thus: 

The  way  was  not  always  easy  for  the  Greenville 
Church.    .    .  . 

One  of  the  early  members  recalls,    'many  of  the 
Saints  suffered  persecution  because  of  the  stand 
they  took  against  sin  and  unrighteousness.  They 
were  subjected  to  ridicule  and  public  scorn  by 
many  of  the  people  in  the  community.     Some  were 
beaten,   others  were  poisoned,   and  many  were  false- 
ly accused. ' 

Neither  Papa  nor  Mama  had  had  a  great  deal  of  formal 
training,   but  they  were  respected  as  well-trained  persons 
with  good  minds,   having  an  unusual  amount  of  good,  common 
sense;   and  we  were  economically  better  than  average.  Papa's 
leadership  in  this  group  seemed  to  have  carried  a  big 
question  mark  in  the  minds  of  those  who  respected  him,  how- 
ever.    Most  wondered  how,   why,   or  what  could  be  his  reasons 
for  "degrading"  himself  and  his  family? 

Even  though  I  could  not  understand  nor  even  accept  all 
of  the  church's  teaching,    I  loved  and  respected  Papa  and 
Mama  and  had  great  faith  in  their  ability  to  make  the 
right  choice  of  where  they  could  best  serve. 

Anyway,   I  can  remember  being  a  pupil  in  either  the 
third  or  fourth  grade  when  I  vowed,   after  listening  to  as 
many  insults  as  I  could  stand,   that  I  would  grow  up,  go 
to  school,   get  a  good  education  and  take  my  stand  as  a 
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member  of  that  church.     I  thought  to  myself  that  this 
would  show  the  world  that  not  all  of  the  members  are  ig- 
norant and  poor.      (I  don't  remember  ever  revealing  that 
thought  to  anyone — ever  before.) 

In  my  adult  reasoning,    I  have  laughed  at  the  childish 
logic  for  wanting  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  as  a  member 
of  a  church — to  "get  even  or  show  the  world."     But  that 
is  just  how  badly  I  longed  to  protect  Papa's  and  Mama's 
right  to  choose  where  they  wished  to  worship.     I  can't 
say  that  I  had  the  same  amount  of  interest  in  or  respect 
for  all  the  church  members.     As  I  think  back  on  all  of 
this  today,    I  am  sure  that  is  not  the  real  reason  I  re- 
mained with  the  church,   because  in  time,   the  body  drew 
other  persons  more  highly  respected,   and  the  movement 
eventually  became  a  working  part  of  the  community.  By 
the  time  I  reached  maturity  and  completed  my  education, 
the  members  had  gained  status  and  no  longer  needed  me  to 
"show  the  world"  what  the  Church  could  mean.     As  a  child 
in  the  third  grade,    I  couldn't  possibly  have  known  too 
much  about  what  the  church  taught;   all  I  knew  was  that  if 
Papa  and  Mama  belonged  to  it  and  it  had  helped  them  to 
become  the  kind,   patient,   loving  parents  they  were,  it 
couldn't  be  all  wrong.     I  was  ready  to  support  it  for  that 
reason.     It  never  seemed  to  have  mattered  to  me  that  all 
of  the  members  were  not  as  sincere  and  genuine  as  Papa  and 
Mama.     I  saw  two  good  examples,   and  as  a  child,   they  were 
good  enough  for  me. 
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My  protective  attitude  toward  the  church  remained  with 
me  for  several  years  thereafter.     I  can  remember  my  first 
year  in  college  when  another  slur  was  made.     This  time  I 
was  more  mature  and  relaxed  so  I  reacted  verbally.     It  was 
during  a  Freshman  Orientation  class  perhaps  the  sixth  or 
seventh  week  of  school.     We  were  being  guestioned  about 
our  personal  lives;  one  guery  dealt  with  our  religious 
preferences.     There  must  have  been  some  three  or  four 
hundred  students  in  the  college  hall.     At  this  point,  out 
of  nowhere,   a  voice,    loud  and  clear,   came  from  the  back 
of  the  room   (I  recognized  the  voice  as  that  of  a  fellow 
whom  I  had  refused  to  date) .     He  said,    "Hey  Lil,  someone 
said  you  put  down  the   'holy  rollers'    for  your  church." 
To  this,    I  replied  in  egually  as  loud  and  clear  a  voice, 

from  the  front  of  the  room  where  I  was  seated,  "So  

what's  wrong  with  the   'holy  rollers'?"     At  that  moment, 
the  students  laughed,    I  laughed,   and  the  instructor  laughed 
I  can't  remember  that  any  reference  was  ever  made  again 
about  the  incident  or  about  my  church  affiliations. 

At  times  I  find  myself  still  defending  the  church. 
But  now  it's  because  I  believe  in  its  teachings  so  strongly 
At  least  I  have  put  away  childish  reasons  for  doing  so. 

I  Met  Thomas  Elliott  Humphrey 

In  1934,   during  the  regular  Summer  Camp  Meeting  in 
Charlotte,    I  met  and  fell  in  love  with  Thomas  Elliott 
Humphrey.     He  was  a  senior  at  Johnson  C.   Smith  University, 
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Charlotte,   and  also  a  member  of  the  Greenville  Church  of 
God-     He  had  become  a  member  of  this  church  since  we  moved 
from  Charlotte  to  Hamlet,   North  Carolina. 

Elliott  received  his  B.A.  Degree  from  J.   C.   Smith  in 
June,   1935,   and  we  were  married  in  August  of  that  year. 
We  had  had  to  do  most  of  our  courting  through  the  mail  since 
I  was  on  my  first  teaching  assignment  in  Greensboro,  and 
he  was  trying  to  complete  his  college  education.     He  did 
visit  me  once  in  Greensboro  and  once  in  Hamlet,  when  he 
came  to  ask  Papa  for  permission  to  marry  me.     It  was  Kenneth 
who  finalized  Papa's  okay  when  he  composed  and  recited,  on 
the  spot,  one  of  his  poems — in  that  honor.     Neither  of  us 
can  recall  the  words  to  the  poem,   but  we  do  remember  it 
was  quite  fitting  for  the  occasion.     A  month  or  two  prior 
to  our  marriage,   we  had  an  opportunity  to  make  hasty  plans 
while  I  was  visiting  the  Edward  A.   Fords,  in  Charlotte. 

The  marriage  ceremony    was  performed  by  Rev.   C.   T.  Boyd, 
Sr.,   of  Chapel  Hill,   North  Carolina,   a  life-long  friend 
of  Papa's,   at  the  home  of  Vi  and  Aubrey.     Mama,  Papa, 
Elliott's  mama,   Vi  and  Aubrey  were  the  only  other  persons 
present . 

Two  weeks  following  our  marriage,    schools  opened  for 
the  new  year.     I  returned  to  Greensboro,   Elliott  went  to 
his  newly  appointed  position  as  principal  of  a  small  school 
in  Rockingham  County.     Three  weeks  passed  before  we  saw 
each  other  again.     Explanation?     We  were  in  the  midst  of 
the  depression  and  there  was  no  money  for  travel.  Anyway, 


the  teacher's  salary  then  was  $54.00  a  month,   and  paid 
monthly.     We  had  not  worked  a  month.     Also,   if  we  had 
had  the  money,   travel  to  and  from  that  part  of  the  state 
was  inadequate,   and  we  did  not  own  a  car. 

The  following  year,   Elliott  was  employed  as  teacher  of 
English  in  the  high  school  in  Lexington,   North  Carolina, 
some  fifty  miles  away  from  Greensboro.     He  remained  in 
that  position  for  six  years,    coming  home  on  week-ends. 

Subsequently,   he  was  employed  at  Dudley  High  School, 
Greensboro,  where  we  taught  together  for  three  years,  and 
at  Brown  Summit  High  School,   Guilford  County  as  principal, 
for  eleven  years.     In  that  position,   he  was  able  to  live 
at  home  and  commute  daily. 

Following  Papa's  death,   Elliott  agreed  to  help  the 
congregation  in  Darlington,   South  Carolina,  where  Papa  was 
pastor  at  the  time  of  his  death.      (When  he  was  working  in 
Lexington,   Elliott  had  announced  his  call  to  the  ministry; 
he  served  congregations  in  Spencer,   Concord,   and  Marshville 
North  Carolina  as  part-time  minister  until  1947.)  And 
so  we  lived  in  Darlington,   South  Carolina  on  week-ends  and 
during  summer  months  for  about  seven  years.     We  would 
leave  Greensboro  on  Friday  evenings,   after  school,   and  re- 
turn on  Sunday  nights  ready  for  school  on  Monday  mornings. 

Elliott  accepted  the  position  as  pastor  of  Hancock  and 
Vermont  Church  of  God,   Detroit,    in  1955.     I  joined  him  in 
1956  at  the  end  of  the  school  term.     He  held  that  position 
only  two  years,   then  returned  to  public  education,  in 
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Detroit — as  English  teacher,   then  counselor,   and  finally 
as  assistant-principal.     He  was  serving  as  assistant 
principal  of  Dancy  Adult  Day  School  when  he  retired  in  1975, 
having  held  that  position  for  nine  years. 

In  Detroit,   after  returning  to  the  classroom,  Elliott 
having  given  up  full-time  ministry,   evidently  felt  out  of 
place  not  traveling  the  highway  from  work  to  church;  so 
he  accepted  another  position  as  part-time  minister  in 
Lansing,   Michigan,   eighty  miles  out  of  Detroit. 

In  1975,   when  he  retired  from  public  education,  he 
remained  with  the  congregation  in  Lansing  as  full-time 
minister.     At  the  time  of  this  writing,   he  is  still  in 
that  position,   riding  the  air  waves  occasionally  to  visit 
in  Daytona  Beach,   Florida.      (See  Exhibit  7-7  and  7-8  on  p.  277) 

Mv  Later  Involvement  in  Christian  Education 

In  1958,    I  decided  to  stop  the  highway  travel  to  church, 
and  became  affiliated  with  the  Metropolitan  Church  of  God, 
Detroit,   Dr.  James  Earl  Massey,   pastor.      (Rev.   Samuel  G. 
Hines,   of  Jamaica,   was  interim  pastor  for  this  group  while 
Rev.  Massey  was  on  missionary  duty  to  Jamaica  for  three 
years.)     Under  Rev.  Massey' s  pastorate,   I  served  as  church 
school  superintendent  for  four  years,   and  under  Rev.  Hines, 
as  Christian  education  chairman,   three  years.     When  I  be- 
came involved  in  Christian  education  activities  at  the  state 
and  national  levels,   I  resigned  the  position  at  the  local 
level . 

Serving  four  years  on  the  Michigan  State  Board  of 
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Christian  Education,   one  year  as  secretary,   and  three 
years  as  chairman  of  the  Children's  Committee,    I  worked 
with  Michigan's  leaders  in  the  field  of  Christian  education, 
and  learned  much  as  a  result. 

In  addition,    I  served  on  the  Board  of  Christian  Edu- 
cation of  The  Church  of  God,   West  Middlesex,  Pennsylvania 
for  several  years — as  curriculum  committee  chairman  for 
its  annual  summer  course  offerings  in  August,   each  year. 
In  1960,   I  joined  the  faculty  of  the  Summer  In-Service 
Training  Institute,   sponsored  by  the  National  Association 
of  the  Church  of  God,   West  Middlesex,   Pennsylvania.  Un- 
til 1971,    I  remained  with  the  group  either  as  Chairman  of 
the  School  Committee,   as  Registrar  for  the  Summer  Institute, 
or  as  teacher.     During  that  time,   Summer  sessions,  for 
ministers  and  laymen  were  held  in  Baltimore,   Md.,  Washing- 
ton,  D.  C,   Chicago,    IL,   Detroit,   MI,   Akron,   OH,   and  Raleigh, 
N.  C. 

Since  1969,    (presently  inactive  since  1975),    I  have 
been  involved  as  an  Associate  in  Christian  Education, 
sponsored  by  the  National  Board  of  Christian  Education  of 
the  Church  of  God,   Anderson,    Indiana.     This  position  has 
afforded  many  opportunities  in  training  and  serving.  As- 
sociates must  be  involved  in  periodic  training  sessions, 
planned  and  executed  by  the  National  Board,   Dr.  Donald 
Courtney,   Secretary;  then  they  must  make  themselves  avail- 
able,  on  call,   to  serve  local  or  state  groups  as  directors 
of  training  workshops,  week-ends  or  evenings,   in  which 
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congregations  wish  to  prepare  members  for  various  positions 
of  leadership.     Rubye  Jacobs  and  I  must  have  been  involved 
in  more  than  twenty  of  these  workshops  during  the  years 
we  worked  together  as  team  teachers.     We  also  had  calls 
outside  the  State  of  Michigan — into  Ohio,   District  of 
Columbia,   and  Indiana,   at  the  International  Camp  Meeting 
held  in  Anderson  in  June,   annually.     We  remained  together 
until  I  left  Detroit  in  1975. 

Formal  Training  in  Christian  Education 

Besides  the  more  recent  training  sessions  in  Christian 

education  as  an  Associate,    I  have  taken  correspondence 

courses,   mainly,    since  1937,   satisfactorily  completing  the 

following  courses : 

Administration  and  Supervision  of  the  Church  School, 
Berean  College,  Iowa 

Organization  and  Administration  of  Christian  Education, 
Detroit  Bible  College 

Old  and  New  Testament  Survey 

Great  Doctrines  of  the  Christian  Faith 

Life  of  Christ 

Biblical  Prophecy 

Personal  Evangelism 

Studies  in  Galatians  .Audio  Bible  Studies,  California 

In  1978,    I  audited  a  course  in  Old  Testament  Prophecy — 
Dr.  Joyner,    Instructor,   Stetson  University,   Deland,  Florida. 

Other  Involvements 

In  addition  to  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  church 
sponsored  activities,   Rubye  and  I  spread  ourselves  thin 
into  many  other  non-church   (community)   activities.  We 
were  never  able  to  achieve  any  great  success  in  any  one  of 
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these  efforts,   but  we  did  satisfy  the  urge  to  "help  people 
help  themselves."     Some  of  these  efforts  were:  Evening 
Reading  and  Writing  classes  for  adults,    sponsored  by  the 
Special  Education  Division  of  the  Detroit  Board  of  Edu- 
cation,  a  Day  Care  Center,   a  Summer  Recreational  Program, 
and  an  After-School  Tutoring  Center.     The  last  three  ef- 
forts were  made  possible  by  the  Sacred  Heart  Catholic 
College  of  Detroit,   who  made  free  space  available  for  the 
activities.     Participants  in  the  Summer  Recreational  Pro- 
gram received  free  lunches  through  a  special  fund  in  Detroit. 

Rubye  mentions  some  of  our  efforts  in  her  letter  of 
tribute  to  the  family,   but  it  is  impossible  for  either  of 
us  to  relate,    in  a  short  time  or  space,   the  many  experiences 
we  shared,   or  the  joys  and  sorrows  we  received  from  these 
ventures.     I  would  not  do  them  over  for  love  or  money,  but 
neither  would  I  have  missed  sharing  with  Rubye  all  of  the 
experiences  our  efforts  afforded  us. 

There  are  two  other  involvements  which  stand  out  as 
efforts  worthy  of  mention  and  as  memories  worth  preserving. 
They  are  the  Glendale  Good  Neighbor's  Association,  the 
block  club  of  the  street  on  which  we  lived  from  1958-1975, 
and  the  D.A.R.E.,    integrated  group  of  Church  of  God  ladies. 
This  organization  was  sponsored  by  the  National  Women's 
Missionary  Society,   Anderson,    Indiana.     The  Detroit  group 
consisted  of  about  fifteen  ladies,    from  several  of  the 
Church  of  God  congregations  in  the  Metropolitan  Detroit 
area.     Our  purpose  was  to  study  and  seek  to  remove  barriers 


to  racial  understanding  and  acceptance.     We  were  together 
for  about  seven  years.     I  served  in  leadership  positions 
in  both  groups,   and  therefore,   know  first  hand  how  very 
helpful  the  fellowship  of  their  members  was  and  how  they 
helped  others. 

Early  Retirement  in  Daytona  Beach,  Florida 

If  there  was  any  one  thing  of  which  I  became  keenly 
aware  in  my  early  retirement  and  move  to  Daytona,   in  1975, 
it  was  the  need  for  my  physical  self  to  have  time  to  catch 
up  with  my  spiritual-mental  over-activity.     I  had  been 
blessed  with  good  health  for     the  major  part  of  my  life, 
and  had  taken  my  physical  well-being  for  granted.     I  had 
taught  and  served  otherwise  for  forty  some  odd  years,  with- 
out ever  taking  a  year  off.     Finally,    I  was  forced,   by  ill- 
ness,  to  take  time  out  and  I  spent  the  first  two  years  of 
retirement  trying  to  recuperate  from  the  imbalance. 

I  am  presently  worshipping  at  White  Chapel  Church  of 
God,   South  Daytona,   Florida.     Dr.  Maurice  Berguist  was 
pastor  the  first  two  years  I  was  here,   and  Rev.  Dale  Whalen, 
now  pastor,   came  to  us  in  January  1978.     I  have  purposely 
sought  not  to  become  actively  involved  in  the  organized 
activities  of  the  group,   but  I  have  met  a  few  dedicated 
members  and  friends  who  make  it  a  bit  difficult  for  me  to 
continue  to  be  uninvolved. 

I  have  found  opportunities  to  witness  through  volun- 
teering my  services  outside  the  organized  church,  through 
letters  and  sharing  by  phone,   through  expressing  my 
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opinions  via  the  proper  channels  re:  objectional  T.V. 
and  Radio  programs,   through  sharing  cassette  tapes,  and 
through  other  ways  in  which  I  had  little  time  to  be  in- 
volved,  previously.     I  find  these  ways  of  sharing  satis- 
fying. 

Also,    I  feel  deeply  that  I  am  now  called  to  be  involved 
in  a  ministry  specifically  related  to  a  writing  ministry, 
not  necessarily  writing  books,    (I  do  find  the  writing  of 
our  family  book  fulfilling  since  it  was  Papa's  long-time 
dream) ,   but  in  a  way  that  perhaps  has  not  yet  been  fully 
revealed  to  me. 

In  the  summer  of  1977,   during  the  time  I  was  recuper- 
ating from  a  series  of  ailments,   handicaps,   and  surgery, 
I  was  led,   under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,   to  begin, 
and  have  printed,   a  Bible  Correspondence  course  in  Basic 
Truth  of  the  Christian  faith.   This  is  an  effort  to  help 
and  encourage  non-readers  of  the  Bible   (particularly)  to 
begin  spending  at  least  a  few  minutes  a  day  with  their 
Bibles.     I  certainly  received  inspiration  regarding 
materials,   methods  and  forms  to  be  used  from  some  source 
other  than  myself,    call  it  what  you  may.     As  a  result, 
there  are  some  thirty-five  or  forty  persons,   in  four  states, 
who  have  expressed  a  desire  to  be  involved  and  have  re- 
ceived the  first  of  five  booklets  prepared  for  the  course. 
Some  are  working  very  slowly,   and  are  still  in  the  first 
booklet;   a  few  are  in  the  second  or  third.     One  person 
has  satisfactorily  completed  the  entire  course  of  five 
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booklets  and  has  received  a  Certificate  of  Completion. 

I  Have  Found  and  Continue  to  Find  Some  Answers 

While  being  involved  in  writing  this  autobiographical 
sketch,    I  have  had  opportunity  to  re-think  my  entire  life, 
and  to  evaluate  my  experiences  in  terms  of  success  or 
failure  in  finding  answers  to  questions  I  asked  myself  as 
a  child  and  as  a  teenager:     Who  Am  I?  and  What  is  Life 
All  About?     For  one  thing,   the  experiences  of  such  a  time 
of  deep  reflection  have  served  to  tie  the  main  events  of 
my  life  together-     In  learning  to  use  my  freedom  to  relax, 
and  not  feel  guilty  in  doing  so,   I  am  more  at  home  with 
myself  than  previously. 

I  am  finding  that  every  facet  of  my  life  is  being  gathered 
together  into  the  continuing  whole  for  which  I  had  longed. 
The  many  selves  of  my  childhood  no  longer  pester  me,  nor 
have  I  found  it  necessary  to  rid  myself  of  any  of  them.  In- 
stead,   I  have  learned  to  submit  them  to  be  integrated  into 
one  self  by  the  only  person  who  knows  how  to  make  one  a 
whole  person — the  Christ  of  the  Bible.     So  I  must  seek  His 
plan  for  my  life,  daily. 

If  I  were  asked  to  diagnose  scientifically  how  the 
friendship  of  Christ  changes  lives,   is  changing  my  life, 
I  could  not  answer.     I  see  no  specific  formula  to  give,  no 
simple  rule  to  trust.     But  I  do  know,    like  the  blind  man 
of  the  Bible  whom  Jesus  healed,   things  are  not  now  what 
they  were  at  one  time.     Because  I  walk  with  Jesus  Christ 
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daily,   I  continue  to  sense  a  decided  change  in  my  develop- 
ment . 

In  my  life-long  search  for  meaning,    I  am  discovering 
some  facts  which  are  basic  for  me:     The  secret  of  my 
developing  into  a  whole  person  or  of  finding  my  real 
self  is  not  found  in  my  merely  wanting  to  do  so,   or  even 
in  trying  to  be  and  doing  so  with  a  dogged  determination. 
I  know  that  effort  is  necessary,   but  effort  alone  is  not 
enough.     I  must  become  whole  by  an  indirect  method  or  ap- 
proach,  which  includes  abiding  in  Christ — by  fighting  dif- 
ficulties and  overcoming  troubles;  by  always  imagining  my- 
self in  another's  place  and  treating  him  as  I  should  want 
to  be  treated;  by  seeking  every  opportunity  to  help  those 
in  need  around  me;  by  frequently  meditating  upon  the  highest 
and  noblest  of  life's  values;   and  especially  by  finding 
time  daily  to  read  and  meditate  on  God's  Word. 

Life  invariably  calls  me  to  live  by  a  sort  of  rhythm — 
in  which  I  always  seem  to  start  at  the  bottom,  work  up 
to  the  top,   only  to  find  that  the  top  I  reached  is  only 
the  bottom  of  another  climb  more  demanding  and  more  chal- 
lenging.    The  realization  of  what  was  happening  to  me,  a 
seeming  "ever  learning  and  never  coming  to  a  knowledge" 
thing,  was  a  shock  to  my  ego  at  first  because  I  was  sure 
I  had  arrived.     But  as  I  learn  to  take  life  in  its  strides, 
the  experience  is  giving  real  balance  to  my  living. 

I  am  convinced  now,   as  in  John  Gardner,   former  Secretary 
to  H.E.W.  that: 
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"It  is  wrong  to  think  of  life  as  a  mountain  that 
has  a  summit.     It  isn't  and  it  hasn't.     Life  is  a 
process,   and  the  meaning  is  in  the  process.  Life 
is  an  endless  unfolding,   and  if  we  wish  it  to  be, 
an  endless  process  of  self  discovery,   an  endless 
and  unpredictable  dialogue  between  our  own  potential 
and  the  life  situations  in  which  we  find  ourselves. 
And  by  potential  I  mean  not  just  intellectual  gifts, 
but  the  full  range  of  ones  capacity  for  learning, 
sensing,   wondering,   understanding,    loving,  and 
aspiring. ..." 


DAYTONA  BEACH  HOME,  1978 
EXHIBIT  7  -  8 
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"I  always  had  a  "love  for 
going.    Sometimes  Mama  would 
tease  me  and  call  me  'Bessie- 
Go-Lee. 

Working  for  the  Lord  is  not 
part  of  my  life— it  is  my  life. 
Take  me  away  from  the  Church, 
I'm  like  a  fish  out  of  water.  . 


Bessie  Lee 


Ingram  Draw 


BESS  IN  THE  40 !S 


8 

MEMORIES  AND  RECOLLECTIONS :      THINGS   I  1 LL  NEVER  FORGET 

Bessie  Lee  Ingram  Draw 

I,    too,   am  a  member  of  the  H.   F.  Lee  family.     I  am  the 
ninth  child,    so  you  know  I  couldn't  be  spoiled,   but  I  have 
been  considered  a  "peculiar  one"  nearly  all  of  my  life.  I 
guess  I  am  the  "odd  ball"  of  them  all.     Mama  used  to  tell 
me  she  guessed  that  I  was  born  backwards.     When  everyone 
else  was  hot,    I  was  cold  and  vice  versa.     I've  always 
wanted  to  be  different. 

As  a  child,    I  never  cared  to  do  the  things  girls  did, 
and  I  never  remember  owning  or  wanting  a  doll  in  my  life. 
I  always  wanted  to  be  a  boy — and  at  that  time,  we  were 
told  if  we  kissed  our  elbow  we  would  turn  into  a  boy; 
there  were  many  times  that  some  of  us  tried  to  do  just 
that.     I've  always  thought  that  I  started  to  school  be- 
fore I  was  four  years  old  but  Lil  says  differently;  any- 
way,   I  was  younger  than  I  should  have  been  as  a  school 
child.     I  was  promoted  every  year  until  I  got  to  the  fifth 
grade.     Mrs.  Hattie  Anderson,   my  teacher  then,   told  Mama 
that  I  was  too  little  to  go  to  the  sixth  grade.     Lil  told 
me  recently  that  Mrs.  Anderson  is  still  living.     How  I 
would  love  to  see  heri 

There  are  two  definite  incidents  that  I  remember  well 
during  my  stay  in  Mrs.  Anderson's  room.  (Incidentally, 
I  had  her  as  a  teacher  for  four  years,   for  I  got  stubborn 
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in  the  sixth  grade  and  had  to  stay  there  two  years.) 
The  first  incident  was  with  the  pot-bellied  stove  that 
heated  the  room.     It  seemed  to  me  that  on  the  coldest  of 
days,  when  the  stove  was  the  hottest,   that  someone  would 
knock  it  over,   and  then  out  of  the  room  we  had  to  go  with- 
out coats  or  anything.     This  happened  quite  often.  The 
other  thing  to  long  remember  is  that  we  had  devotions 
every  morning,   and  it  seemed  that  our  lovely  teacher 
didn't  know  too  many  songs  to  sing  because  we  got  sick 
of  the  song,    "More  About  Jesus."     I  thought  for  a  while 
I  would  never  want  to  hear  that  song  again,  but  today  I 
love  it  because  it's  the  desire  of  my  heart  to  want  to 
know  more  about  Jesus . 

I  remember  when  I  was  eleven  or  twelve  years  old,  I 
developed  a  love  for  sewing.     I  was  up  on  Christmas  Eve, 
with  Mama,   after  everyone  else  had  gone  to  bed,  making 
doll  clothes  for  Lil ' s  doll.     She  loved  dolls.     I  think 
this  really  was  the  beginning  of  the  close  relationship 
between  Mama  and  me . 

I  always  had  a  love  for  going.     Sometimes  Mama  would 
tease  me  with  the  nickname,    "Bessie-Go-Lee."     She  often 
told  me  of  the  times  when  she  had  to  send  around  to  one 
of  the  "Saint's"  home,   looking  for  me.     I  would  eat  din- 
ner with  the  girls  in  the  family  and  go  on  to  bed,  just 
as  if  I  was  at  home. 

Just  as  we  really  started  enjoying  the  big  city  of 
Charlotte,   Papa  decided  to  move  to  Hamlet,   North  Carolina, 
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and  start  a  congregation  there.     Hamlet  was  not  as  new  to 
me  as  it  was  to  the  rest  of  the  family.     I  had  been  there 
with  Papa  several  times  and  had  met  a  girl  my  age  named 
Nancy  Thompson.     Her  mother  had  a  boarding  house.  Hamlet 
is  a  railroad  town,   and  the  "railroad  men"  would  stay 
with  the  Thompsons  when  they  had  a  stop  over.  Sometimes, 
in  the  summer  I  would  go  with  Papa  on  the  first  Sunday  and 
stay  until  he  returned  again  on  the  third  Sunday. 

Alvis  and  I  were  buddies  or  pals.     I  guess  it  was  be- 
cause of  our  closeness  in  age.     I  was  born  on  January  5; 
and  two  years  later,   he  came  into  existence  on  January  4. 
I  never  liked  girls'   toys,   etc.,   but  he  and  I  would  take 
cigar  boxes  and  build  doll  furniture  that  really  looked 
good.     Most  of  this  was  after  we  moved  to  Hamlet,   and  he 
and  I  would  install  auto  glass  when  Papa  was  away. 

I  can't  think  of  Capital  Highway  High  School  without 
recalling  my  friendship  with  Cornelia  (Cobb) .  I  started 
at  CHHS  in  the  seventh  grade  and  it  wasn ' t  long  before 
Cornelia  and  I  became  real  "buddies."  We  had  so  much  in 
common.  We  were  accused  of  grinning  all  the  time.  They 
even  made  comments  that  I'd  die  grinning,  but  I  guess  I 
thought  it  was  better  to  die  grinning  than  "grouching." 

For  years  we  had  an  hour  for  lunch  and  were  permitted 
to  leave  the  grounds.     I  can  almost  taste  the  pickled 
pigs  feet  and  big  dill  pickles  purchased  in  the  store 
across  the  street;   that  was  generally  our  lunch.  Some- 
times we  would  take  a  short  cut  across  the  woods  and  "run" 
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home  for  lunch;   and  I  do  mean  run  since  it  was  a  five  mile 
trip  and  we  only  had  one  hour  for  lunch.     This  was  stopped 
finally  when  a  lot  of  us  were  walking  down  the  highway 
and  one  of  the  Anthony  boys  was  driving  an  open  truck  and 
passed  us;  one  of  the  boys  threw  a  handful  of  sand  in  his 
face,   blinded  him,   and  caused  him  to  hit  one  of  the  senior 
boys   (Williard  Johnson) .     The  impact  threw  him  quite  a 
few  feet  into  the  air  and  he  landed  on  the  pavement — 
splitting  his  head  open  and  his  brains  were  coming  out . 
This  was  really  a  horrible  sight;  that  was  the  end  of  our 
leaving  the  school  grounds  for  lunch. 

This  I'll  never  forget:     We  were  taking  French  one 
year  and  I  loved  it  but  we  had  a  lousy  French  teacher 
(which  is  why  I  know  little  French  today) .     The  book  was 
called  French  Phonetics,   and  at  the  bottom  of  each  page 
were  words  in  phonetics;   someone  was  called  on  to  read  a 
sentence  once  and  replied:     "I'm  not  gonna  read  that 
funny-looking  stuff."     Dorothy  Thomas,   a  niece  to  one  of 
our  teachers,   Miss  Mable  Thomas,   had  come  from  New  York 
City  to  visit  her  and  we  used  to  say  she  talked  and  read 
"proper";  so  we  just  listened  to  the  way  she  talked  and 
read,   and  Cornelia  and  I  imitated  her  and  got  all  A's  in 
French. 

At  that  time,   at  graduation,   the  Junior  Class  honored 
the  Senior  Class  with  a  banquet  at  school  and  then  the 
"Prom"  would  follow.     Well,    I  didn't  go,   so  they  saved  my 
dinner  until  the  next  day.     Cornelia  just  begged  me  for 
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some  of  my  chicken.     She  said  she  had  a  big  drumstick 
the  night  before  and  was  sitting  in  front  of  Mr.  Cobb 
(our  teacher) .     She  was  too  embarrassed  to  pick  it  up 
with  her  fingers  and  eat  it,   and  too  afraid  to  try  to 
cut  it  with  the  knife — thought  it  might  jump  across  the 
table  in  Mr.   Cobb's  lap.     I  guess  she  had  no  idea  then 
that  she  would  wind  up  marrying  Mr.  Cobb.  (Connelia 
visited  me  in  Florida  in  February  1978  and  we  relived 
many  memories . ) 

I  remember  when  I  used  to  go  with  Papa  to  Bennetts- 
ville  or  the  Sandhills  on  the  first  Sunday  and  stay  with 
Elizabeth  Harrison  and  her  mother,   dad,   brothers  and 
sisters — 'til  he  came  back  on  the  third  Sunday.     One  of 
my  greatest  ambitions  then   (I  was  in  my  teens) ,  was  to 
chop  cotton.     That  was  to  thin  it  out.     I  remember  I  went 
out  one  day  and  watched  and  thought  I  could  do  it  too. 
It  looked  easy.     They  would  chop  forward,   getting  the 
grass,   and  then  take  the  hoe  backward  and  knock  down  a 
cotton  plant.     When  I  tried  it,    I  was  chopping  plants 
coming  and  going.     Brother  Harrison  soon  stopped  me.  He 
said  he  wouldn't  have  any  to  pick  if  I  kept  chopping. 

"No  nickles  please":     I  just  thought  about  why  I  hate 
nickles  today.     Now  I  save  pennies,   dimes,  quarters, 
half  dollars  and  silver  dollars,   but  get  rid  of  all  nickle 
as  fast  as  I  can!     This  is  because  for  a  long  time,  es- 
pecially when  I  was  in  school,   when  I'd  ask  Papa  for  some 
money,   he'd  turn  side-ways  and  feel  in  his  pocket  and 
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seemingly  always  come  out  with  a  nickle    (no  more  and  no 
less) . 

Life  With  Mama 

When  not  travelling  with  Papa,    I  was  at  home  helping 
Mama  or  going  shopping  with  her  for  materials  to  make 
things.     Mama  did  everything  but  crochet.     I  had  trouble 
learning  also.     Mrs.  Blackburn  even  tried  to  teach  me, 
but  it  wasn't  until  Mittie  Florence  moved  into  the 
neighborhood  that  I  learned  to  crochet.     She  taught  me 
quickly  and  easily,   and  this  was  the  beginning  of  my 
making  things.     I  can't  begin  to  count  all  the  things 
I've  been  able  to  crochet  since. 

Mama  and  I  became  so  close  that  she  asked  me  to  stay 
home  with  her.     Lil  and  others  had  gone  on  to  school.  I 
didn't  follow  the  usual  pattern — just  didn't  know  what  I 
wanted  to  do,   but  I  knew  I  didn't  want  to  teach.  Alvis 
had  gone  to  Daytona  to  finish  high  school  there.  Ann 
graduated  from  Capital  Highway  and  left  for  A  &  T.  Mama 
didn't  want  me  to  leave,    so  I  spent  five  years  after  high 
school  with  her.     But  they  were  wonderful  years,   and  I 
wouldn't  take  anything  for  them.     I  was  learning  to  be 
more  like  Mama — my  ideal.     I  wanted  to  look  like  her  and 
be  like  her.     Some  brothers  and  sisters  still  say  they 
see  Mama's  image  in  me,   or  that  I  remind  them  of  Mama, 
especially  when  I  cook.     One  would  never  believe  how  I 
hated  a  kitchen  in  those  days   (the  way  I  practically 
live  in  one  now  and  love  it) .     I  used  to  tell  Mama  that 
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when  I  married  I  wanted  a  house  without  a  kitchen.  Her 
answer  was,    "Not  the  way  you  like  to  eat."     I  remember 
when  Alvis  was  leaving  for  Florida,   he  told  Mama  if  I 
ever  got  too  sick  to  eat,   please  send  for  him.  There 
was  a  time  I  had  the  flu  and  lost  all  appetite  for  food. 
Mama  said,    "We'd  better  send  for  Alvis,   Bess  must  be 
dying — she  won't  eat." 

As  I  said,    I  hated  the  kitchen  so  that  I  made  a  pro- 
position with  Mama  that  I  would  do  all  the  cleaning, 
washing,    and  ironing  if  she,   Ann  and  Polly  took  care  of 
the  kitchen.     That  we  did  for  a  long  time.     In  the  light 
of  all  this,    I  was  amused  a  few  days  ago  when  Wy  told  me 
she  hoped  I  never  lost  my  love  for  cooking — especially 
cornbread,   which  is  one  of  my  specialities. 

College  Days 

After  five  years  at  home,   I  began  to  realize  that  I 
was  not  getting  any  younger  and  knew  I  ought  to  be  thinking 
of  my  future.     Jim  Ingram  and  I  were  courting;  we  had 
been  for  several  years,   and  were  thinking  of  getting  mar- 
ried.    I  went  to  Daytona  Beach  to  stay  for  about  six 
months  with  Henry  because  Stella  had  had  an  operation. 
When  I  returned  in  August,   Jim  had  decided  to  go  to 
Detroit.     I  didn't  know  what  to  do.     Mama  didn't  want  me 
to  get  married.     She  preferred  college  for  me  instead, 
and  she  decided  on  Fayetteville .     At  that  time,   Ann  had 
been  at  A  &  T  for  one  year,   but  wanted  to  change  schools. 
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It  was  decided  that  Ann  should  come  home  and  we  would 
both  go  to  Fayetteville .     I  think  Mama  figured  Fayette- 
ville  was  close  enough  for  me  to  come  home  on  weekends 
when  she  wanted  her  hair  "fixed"  or  wanted  to  do  a  little 
shopping.     She  could  write  to  me  or  send  for  me  and  I'd 
be  home  in  no  time. 

At  that  time  money  was  hard  to  come  by.     I  was  in 
school  on  an  NYA  fellowship,  working  in  the  library, 
the  dining  hall,  passing  out  cleaning  things  for  the  rooms, 
etc.     Mr.  Mask  had  written  such  high  recommendations  for 
us  that  we  were  given  teachers  1   quarters  rather  than 
regular  dormitory  rooms.     I  became  assistant  to  the  Matron 
and  worked  hard. 

On  Wednesday  and  Sunday,   the  boys  visited  the  dorm- 
itory and  I  had  to  carry  messages  for  dates.     Good  thing 
I  didn't  have  a  boyfriend,    for  I  would  never  have  seen 
him  myself;   there  was  no  time.     With  Jim  in  Detroit,  my 
mind  was  not  on  school.     What  with  all  the  work,  absence 
from  school  for  five  years,   having  to  help  the  Matron, 
and  other  things,    I  was  glad  when  ball  game  time  came  and 
everybody  would  go;  it  gave  me  a  little  time  to  relax 
and  study. 

Then  the  Matron  would  say  sometimes,    "Miss  Lee,  are 
you  going  to  the  game  tonight?"     It  didn't  matter  much 
whether  I  was  or  not,    if  she  wanted  me  to  chaperon.  So, 
frequently,    I  would  have  to  go  to  look  after  a  group  of 
girls,   actually  many  of  them  were  older  than  I.  After 
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the  game,    I'd  have  to  look  behind  this  tree  and  that  to 
separate  boys  and  girls,   to  get  the  girls  into  their 
rooms .     I  don  1 1  know  when  the  Matron  thought  1 1 d  have  time 
to  study,   because  if  she  saw  my  lights  on  after  11  p.m., 
she'd  knock  and  say,    "Miss  Lee,   time  for  lights  to  be 
out."     What  a  nuisance! 

I  recall  on  one  occasion — a  high  school  tournament, 
one  coach  was  an  epileptic.     She  got  nervous,   took  a  box 
of  aspirin  and  six  cokes,   and  these  set  off  a  seizure. 
They  were  clearing  courts  for  a  dance  when  somebody  brought 
a  girl  in  with  cramps  in  her  legs.     Since  about  that  time 
I  was  considering  nursing  as  a  field.     Guess  who  got  to 
take  her  to  the  college  infirmary?     I  was  working  on  the 
girl's  cramps  when  the  epileptic  coach  was  brought  in. 
The  Head  Nurse  asked  me  to  take  over  and  watch  her,  but 
I  got  tricked  because  the  Nurse  left  me  there  all  night 
with  the  coach.     The  doctor  had  been  and  left  medicine; 
the  coach  was  tied  down  and  various  parts  of  her  body 
would  pop  up  and  down  all  night.     On  Sunday  morning,  she 
was  taken  by  ambulance  to  the  City  Hospital.     I  was  most 
relieved.     Next  day,   crossing  campus,    I  saw  this  lady 
coming  and  I  started  running  since  I  didn't  know  what  she 
had  in  mind,   and  I  sure  didn't  want  her  having  another 
seizure  on  mei     This  is  when  I  gave  up  nursing. 

As  stated  earlier,   money  was  hard  to  come  by;  Ann  had 
her  hair  cut  then,   and  I  kept  it  cut.     So  I  started 
clipping  other's  hair  for  fifteen  cents.     I  also  pressed 
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and  curled  hair  in  the  basement  room  for  fifteen  cents- 
seems  that  that  amount  pretty  much  covered  everything. 
But  I  always  managed  to  keep  a  little  money  by  doing  odd 
jobs.     I  never  could  stay  idle.     Mama  used  to  say  all  the 
time:      "Idle  hands  are  the  devil's  tools,"  and  I  never 
wanted  to  be  a  part  of  the  devil,    so  I  always  kept  busy. 

Someone  asked  me  recently  about  my  desire  to  be  an  under- 
taker.    Well,   after  Mama  passed,   I  made  her  burial  dress 
and  fixed  her  hair,   and  it  was  like  handling  a  wax  doll. 
I  thought  I  could  at  least  be  a  lady  attendant,    and  even 
after  reaching  Detroit,    I  pursued  the  thought  and  checked 
out  Stinson's.     Then  I  discovered  you  had  to  be  in  the 
family  to  work  at  Stinsons,   so  since  I  couldn't  qualify, 
I  perished  that  thought.     It  was  just  as  well. 

Moving  To  Detroit  and  Marrying 

Jim  had  been  in  Detroit  for  a  year  when  he  returned 
and  wanted  me  to  come  to  Detroit.     I  consented  and  Mama 
reluctantly  let  me  go.     I  remember  that  Mama  and  I  made 
my  "traveling  outfit:   and  ordered  a  fur  collar  from  Sears- 
Roebuck  catalog  to  go  on  it.     Al  captured  my  departure  in 
a  treasured  photo.      (See  Exhibit  8-3) .     The  last  day  of 
1937,    I  was  off  to  Detroit.     We  didn't  know  about  marriage 
regulations.     I  thought  I  could  just  go  and  get  married 
and  send  Mama  a  telegram  saying  so,   but  such  was  not  the 
case.     We  had  a  waiting  period  until  January  9.  After 
marrying  Jim,    I  decided  to  try  to  become  a  beautician. 
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That  was  futile,    however,    since  my  family  started  coming 
at  once.     I  always  said  that  what  I  had  to  do,    I  had  to 
do  in  a  hurry.     Jimmy  came  in  Oct.   of  that  year.     Then  on 
December  18th,   of  the  next  year,   Alfred  came.     I  had  two 
babies,    so  to  speak.     May  21,    19  41,   Kenneth  came.  My 
fourth  boy,   Donald,   came  September  15th,   just  one  month 
before  Jimmy  turned  five  and  went  off  to  kindergarten. 
There  was  not  much  I  could  do  with  four  children  but  go 
back  to  the  work  of  the  Church. 

Working  For  The  Lord  and  Others 

Mama  always  taught  us  whatever  you  do,   do  well  or  leave 
it  alone.     So  I  decided  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Mama 
and  Papa,  with  no  regrets.     This  is  the  work  I  have  done 
consistently  for  over  thirty  years.     Working  for  the  Lord 
is  not  part  of  my  life — it  is  my  life.     I  have  done  every- 
thing except  get  behind  the  pulpit  and  preach.     In  Hamlet, 
when  we  would  go  to  prayer  meeting — Polly,   Mama,  Papa, 
and  I — I'd  play  the  piano.     We  used  to  sing — Mama,  tenor; 
Polly,    soprano;  Papa,   bass;   and  I  would  sing  alto.  There 
is  a  recording  out  now  about  "Mama  singing  tenor  and  Papa 
singing  bass"  that  always  takes  me  back  in  years,  every 
time  I  hear  it. 

The  Bible  tells  us  about  gifts  God  gives.     One  gift 
given  to  me  was  the  "gift  of  helps,"  and  I  have  used  it 
in  all  departments  of  the  Church — until  someone  came  that 
was  more  qualified. 
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Mama  taught  me  how  to  play  the  piano  by  the  shape  of 
the  notes:     "do"  was  middle  C,   and  so  I'd  run  the  scales 
by  knowing  this.     At  age  16,    I  had  learned  to  play  quite 
well.     As  long  as  you  knew  the  shapes,   you  could  play. 
Many  times  I've  had  to  serve  as  substitute  for  the  trained 
pianist;   I  even  learned  to  play  the  organ  that  way,  foot 
pedals  and  all.     I  used  this  as  one  of  my  talents.  When- 
ever a  secretary  was  needed,   I  used  the  hunt  and  peck 
system,   and  became  the  typist.     Many  things  I've  had  to 
do  because  there  was  nobody  else  there  to  do  them,  from 
the  janitorial  work  to  teaching  Sunday  School.     I  love 
to  teach  Sunday  School.     Right  now,    I'm  the  Supt.  of 
Jr.   Sunday  School.     I  worked  as  missionary  president  in 
several  places  and  as  Vacation  Bible  School  Director,  hand- 
craft teacher   (loved  this  work) .     I've  even  served  as 
cook,   waitress,   as  Director  of  weddings,  everything. 
Take  me  away  from  church,    I'm  like  a  fish  out  of  water. 
I  do  these  things  out  of  love.      (See  Exhibit  8-4  for  one 
on  my  former  church  groups.) 

Other  Work  I  have  Done 

My  first  husband,   Jim,  was  all  he  could  be  in  his  own 
way,   but  he  was  not  a  Christian  until  the  last  four  years 
of  his  life.     He  was  then  on  the  trustee  board,   and  was 
an  usher  when  he  passed. 

After  the  boys  were  out  of  elementary  school,    I  de- 
cided to  go  to  work.     Jim  had  asthma  so  badly  he  couldn't 
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hold  a  steady  job.     My  urge  to  be  an  odd  ball  surfaced 
again.     During  World  War  II,    I  got  a  job  as  a  spot  welder 
and  punch  press  operator;   these  were  small  jobs  which  I 
enjoyed.     We  used  to  compete  getting  out  the  most  piece 
work.     Once  I  missed  the  pedal  and  injured  my  leg  and 
everybody  got  excited.     Blood  started  streaming  down,  but 
I  got  first  aid  and  refused  to  go  home  until  I  had  completed 
my  job;   I  wanted  to  get  back  to  the  fun,   and  I  was  also 
making  money.     In  a  short  time,    I  got  tired  of  factory 
work  and  left. 

Then  I  decided  I  wanted  to  be  a  career  woman.     I  took 
all  kinds  of  civil  service  exams  and  passed  all  but  one — 
Board  of  Education  cafeteria  school  work — and  I  was  glad 
I  didn't  pass.     I  worked  for  the  Employment  Securities 
Commission,   then  the  Internal  Revenue  for  the  Government, 
a  position  I  loved.     My  last  work  was  for  the  Post  Office 
as  a  letter  assorting-machine  operator.     This  extended  my 
knowledge  of  the  world  of  work,   and  broadened  relationships 
with  people,   but  none  brought  real  satisfaction  and  ful- 
fillment which  I  knew  was  in  store  for  me.     It  was  not 
my  real  calling  in  life,   so  I  went  back  to  working  for 
the  Lord. 

Nate  Comes  Into  My  Life 

After  Jim  passed   (I  was  still  at  the  Post  Office  then) , 
I  had  a  big  tumor  removed  and  had  to  have  my  thyroid  out 
later.     This  is  when  Nate  came  to  visit.     We  had  been  in 
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the  same  congregation  for  twenty  years,   but  I  didn't 
know  him  well.     I  knew  his  late  wife  real  well,   but  for 
twenty- three  years,   he  had  worked  two  full-time  jobs 
(28  years  at  Ford's  and  2  3  years  at  the  Post  Office)  .  Nate 
hadn't  been  in  the  hospital  but  twenty  minutes  before  he 
proposed.     That  was  in  August  of  1963.     In  December,  we 
were  married.     He  was  the  answer  to  my  orayer  for  a  good, 
saved  husband.      (See  Exhibit  8-5) . 

Then  I  realized  I  must  quit  work  and  dedicate  my  life 
to  the  Lord's  work.     Nate  retired  in  1965  from  Ford's  and 
we  both  dedicated  out  lives  to  church  work.     Later,  when 
I  was  working  on  some  art  project  and  Nate  made  a  sug- 
gestion about  something,   I  said,    "Why  don't  you  do  it?" 
He  did  and  revealed  a  tremendous  hidden  art  talent- 
drawing  and  painting.     Then  we  started  making  crafts  for 
Vacation  Bible  School  and  on  other  occasions.     I  knew 
I  had  to  give  God  all  to  be  a  success.     For  me  to  live 
I  must  have  Christ,   otherwise,    I  am  dissatisfied.  We 
have  worked  with  many  Vacation  Bible  Schools  in  the  Detroit 
area.     In  1972,  we  wanted  to  move  to  Florida,  but  the  Lord 
gave  us  work  to  do  in  Jackson,  Michigan,   and  so  we  moved 
there.     We  have  a  beautful  three  bedroom  home  in  Jackson 
with  a  spacious  and  beautiful  yard.     We  have  dedicated 
our  home  for  the  work  of  the  Lord.     People  call  our  home 
the  "Draw  Inn."     One  time  we  tried  to  keep  track  of  all 
the  people  who  have  visited  and  eaten  there  for  the  first 
three  years.     We  soon  passed  the  200  mark  and  gave  up. 
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NATE  AND  BESS  ON  THE  ROAD — 
THIS  TIME  WHILE  VISITING  IN 


GREENSBORO,  1975 


POSING  FOR  A 
CHRISTMAS  CARD 


EXHIBIT  #  ■-  -5 
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There  are  about  three  Sundays  out  of  the  year  when 
we  are  home  alone,   usually  we  are  feeding  up  to  forty 
people  on  Sunday,   and  enjoying  it.     The  way  to  have  real 
joy  is  to  put  Jesus  first,   others  next,   and  self  last. 
It  really  works. 

There  is  never  a  dull  moment  in  our  lives.     Nate  seems 
quiet,   but  together  we  have  many  joyous  moments.     And  we 
find  numerous  things  to  do.      (See  Exhibit  8-6  and  8-6a) . 
Nate  loves  to  work  in  his  garden;   it  is  more  of  a  farm 
than  a  garden,   with  huge,   juicy  tomatoes  and  Kentucky 
wonder  beans,   up  to  a  foot  long.     Flowers,  maple,  fir 
and  oak  trees  abound,   they  make  the  place  a  showplace. 
In  summer,  we  both  work  there;  in  winter  we  experiment 
with  making  crafts  for  Bible  School.     Nate  helps  with  the 
housework  as  well  as  with  the  art  projects  such  as  putting 
fringe  on  scarves,   etc.     We  are  on  our  thirteenth  year, 
and  only  asked  for  five,   so  we  are  grateful. 

Still  Going — Now  as  "Bessie-Go-Draw" 

In  our  years  together,  we  have  traveled  a  lot,  not 
sightseeing,   although  we've  seen  lots  of  sights,  but  in 
the  work  of  the  Lord.     We  had  a  1962  Chevelle,  with  four 
miles  on  it  when  we  got  it,   99,000  when  we  gave  it  to  my 
son,   Donald.     Then  we  got  a  Chevy  Caprice,   and  put  110,000 
miles  on  it  before  we  gave  it  up   (1971-76) .     Now  we  have 
a  1976  Caprice,   and  for  the  first  six  months,  we  have  put 
14,000  miles  on  it  and  hope  to  put  100,000  attending  camp 
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CHANNEL  2 


STORER  BROADCASTING  COMPANY 


7441  SECOND  BLVD. 
DETROIT.  MICH.  41202 
173-7400 


February  3,  1970 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Draw 
17909  Cliff 
Detroit,  Michigan 

Dear  Mr.  Draw: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  concerning  our  TV2  Editorials. 
We  appreciate  your  taking  the  time  to  write  us. 

As  you  will  note  from  the  enclosed,  we  have  used  your 
comments  on  a  recent  Editorial  Feedback. 

We  will  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  again. 

Yours  sincerely, 


Robert  C.  White 
Editorial  Director 


RW/em 
enc. 


EXHIBIT  8-6 
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meetings,    fellowship  revivals,  etc. 

Years  ago,    I  decided  no  matter  what  we  accomplished  in 
life  that  we  only  have  one  life  to  live;  only  what's  done 
for  Christ  will  last.     As  I  said  in  the  beginning,    I  feel 
very  different  from  other  members  of  my  family,   but  this 
is  what  my  life  had  to  be  after  staying  around  Mama  and 
Papa  longer  than  most  and  soaking  up  all  their  teaching. 
I  feel  that  I  have  had  a  successful  life  inasmuch  as  I 
have  obeyed  my  calling  and  finally  found  my  place  and  I 
am  still  going! 

Life  With  the  Ingram  Boys 

There  are  four  of  them — Jim,   Alfred,   Kenneth  and  Don. 
They're  all  grown  now  and  have  their  own  families,  thank 
God.     I  don't  get  to  see  them  too  often,   even  though  we 
live  less  than  100  miles  apart.     I  hear  from  them  more 
now  than  in  the  past. 

When  they  were  small  or  young,   I  really  enjoyed  them. 
As  has  been  stated  earlier,    I  always  wanted  to  be  a  boy, 
when  I  was  young,    so  having  all  boys  and  no  girls  was 
"down  my  alley."     I  either  took  them  with  me  or  stayed 
at  home  for  I  was  able  to  afford  a  baby-sitter  only  on 
rare  occasions. 

I  was  their  mother,   play-mate  and  barber  until  they 
were  around  twelve  years  of  age.     Jim,   the  oldest,  was 
musically  inclined;  he  learned  to  play  the  violin  in 
grade  school  and  the  tuba,   sax  and  drums  in  junior  high 
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school.     He  dropped  out  of  school  in  the  tenth  grade  be- 
cause he  thought  he  could  sing--got  a  little  group  together 
and  started  a  singing  career.     That  went  from  bad  to  worse 
until  he  finally  woke  up  and  got  down  to  business.  Then 
he  married  and  had  quite  a  family. 

At  that  time,  young  men  were  processing  their  hair. 
Jim  had  used  too  much  on  his  head  and  it  broke  out  with 
sores.     He  went  to  Ford's  hospital  where  they  gave  him 
penicillin  shots,   not  knowing  he  is  allergic  to  penicillin, 
and  it  went  to  his  head.     The  boy's  head  was  swollen  about 
three  times  its  size.     I  don't  understand  today  why  it 
did  not  burst.     He  looked  like  some  of  the  characters  you 
see  on  T.V.   in  Macey 1 s  Christmas  Parade.     I  could  hardly 
keep  from  laughing  when  I  saw  him.     Had  it  not  been  so 
serious,   I  guess  I  would  have  "rolled  on  the  floor."  That 
was  the  turning  point  in  his  life.     When  he  did  get  over 
this  he  was  just  the  opposite  of  what  he  was  before  the 
episode . 

He  became  a  writer  for  a  little  paper  called  ESVP 
(East  Side  Voice  of  the  People) ,    I  believe;  then  to  another 
paper  and  finally  to  the  Michigan  Chronicle.     He  still  has 
a  column  in  the  Chronicle.     He  left  the  paper  for  a  job 
with  the  Ford  Motor  Company  as  a  public  relations  man. 
He  began  to  rise  so  fast   'till  it  frightened  him  and  me. 

He  became  so  militant  in  his  writings  that  when  the 
Attica  Prison  Break  came,  they  asked  for  him  to  come  up 
and  talk  to  the  prisoners.     At  least  the  prisoners  asked 
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for  him.     He  had  a  radio  program  called  "Drum-Beat"  in 
Detroit.     He  left  Ford  Motor  Company  after  Detroit  got 
its  first  Black  mayor  to  work  for  Mayor  Young  as  Executive 
Assistant.      (See  Exhibits  8-7,    7a,  7b) 

Alfred,   son  number  two,   as  his  Dad  used  to  call  him, 
was  very  different  from  Jim.     He  seemed  to  have  a  level 
head  and  was  more  dependable.     I  could  send  him  out  to 
do  my  shopping.     It  might  take  him  a  little  longer  than 
the  other  boys,    for  he  would  take  time  to  pick  the  best 
and  go  from  store  to  store  seeking  the  best  bargains. 
He  was  very  apt  in  school,   loved  to  play  basketball,  got 
his  nose  broken  at  practice  one  time,  while  in  high  school. 
He  always  liked  to  dress  neat  and  walk  erect,    so,  while 
in  school,   he  got  into  the  R.O.T.C.     This  was  the  start 
of  his  military  career.     At  the  age  of  seventeen,  he 
wanted  to  quit  school  and  join  the  Army.     His  Dad,  at 
first,  would  not  consent,   but  after  we  prevailed  with  him, 
he  finally  gave  in.     He  has  done  more  than  twenty  years 
there  and  had  worked  up  to  1st  Sgt.   as  of  my  last  notice. 
He  re-enlisted  in  December  and  was  supposed  to  receive 
another  stripe.     He  has  a  wife  and  three  children,  Rosa 
(wife),   Diana,   Wayne,   and  Kenny. 

The  third  son,   Ken,    set  his  own  pace.     He's  a  dreamer — 
a  day  dreamer.     He  loves  to  draw  and  would  spend  a  lot  of 
his  time  in  class  doodling  and  drawing.      (See  Henry's 
chapter  for  some  of  his  "doodles.")     He  could  be  an  A-l 
artist  if  he  would  apply  himself.     He  is  the  only  one  of 
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TiST  SIDE  VOICE  OF  ^DEPENDENT  D 


VASTUS 
,v''a  Moses 
•fcnnco  Nafa/, 


He  aid  mo-it  oij  .'u.i  lighting  on  tin  Ea.it  coa.it,  but  atteA  montiis  of  ixpznxe.net  as  iparxing  paxtner 
and  pxeliminaxij  boy,  decided  that  the  f+glit  game.  .ias  not  fox  him. 

Ze.tu,im.ng  to  Detroit,  kz  on.aaixt.zzd  a  rock  and  roll  quaxtzt  --  Thz  Copxja,  wIUcJi  group  achieved 
some  iucce-a,  made.  ievexal  hit  rzcordi ,  and  v:as  beginning  to  catch  on  vMtii  teenagen  not  oniu 
locally  but  throughout  the  middle  xzst. 

\bout  thli  tone  hz  became  inte rci ted  in  t/ie  Slack  Powzx  .'lavement  and  pA.gatu.zzd  thz  Crdzr  j<  the 
Banning  Spzar  and  t.'ie  Slack  'iatossi,  a  gxoup  iwJlLm  pximaxiiy  liitii  Slack  youth  at  thz  gran 
tocti  levei. 

Hz  .'-'04  actct'e  61  t»'te  Pe-ttect  devolution  of  July,  / 967 ,  uxxs  axxzstzd  and  iu.bje.ctzd  to  extreme 
police  b-Vj.tai.Ltu  anile  in  jait.    Miiiz  being  finger- pxintzd  at  police  hzadouan-tzXA ,  hLi  handi 
.•:exe  deliberately  buxned  witli  cigarette  butti  and  Ivii  axm  was  broken. 

Kci  evpetcencei  .-.iiLii.  in  jaii  made  him  become  even  <i\oxe  miictant  and  "tote  {irmly  dedicated  to 
Slack  Patci  and  thz  cau-iz  o(  t.'ie  Black  'Ian.    Upon  tiU  reiea-ic,  hi  unrnzdiatzlt'  took  up  liii  crusade 
among  thi  "lack  youth  in  the  "<ack  Avenue  axea.    frank  Oittc  discovered  him  ai  a  volunteer  painter 
and  general  handy  ■ion  on  thz  l,'aii  of  dignity  and  invited  'nim  to  become  an  unpaid  :icxkzx  cut  of 
ESVIO.    Hii  volunteer  \ioxk.  xLth  t.'ie  Slack  Vouth  twu  bo  outstanding  and  jo  iuccasful,  he  vxts 
icon  pat  on  thz  paijxcK.  as  rdi.ton  of  the  Ghetto  Soeaks.    Seiidei  putting  cut  thz  paper,  he  '\as 
found  tone  to  organizz  t.'-.e  ESVIV  Jluvlox  Patrol,  a  group  of  some  a  if  the  most  hard  core  acting  men 
in  t.'ie  axea.    In  t.'ie  month  and  a  halfi  iince  the  Junior  Patxcl  has  been  in  exatznee,  it  !:as 
already  become  xeil  knoun  and  has  non  tliz  respect  of  Slack  Sxothen  and  Sistzxi  not  only  on  the 
Eastsidz,  but  el  ttie  f'estiidc  and  in  Inkstex  as  ieil. 


/si: 


CONSTRUCTIVE  DISSENTERS— Among  honored  guests  at  the 
21st  annual  Human  Rights  Day  dinner  at  Cobo  Hall  are  (from 
left,  seated)  Frank  Joyce,  Harold  Norn's.  Claudia  Moreum,  Myra 
Wolfgang,  James  W.  Ingram,  Hijinio  Range!,  (standing)  Hank 


Rogers,  Dr.  Jesse  Goodwin,  the  Rev.  Robert  Morrison,  d>' 
chairman  Don  Hill,  Ernest  Mazey,  Don  Cray  and  V— '~-'"e  Pte^ 
Jr.  More  than  900  persons  attended  the  dinner  <"t  m«  ballroom 
last  night. 
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the  boys  that  was  interested  in  a  college  education. 
The  only  thing  is,   he  never  sticks  to  any  one  thing  very 
long.     He  studied  Electronics    (like  his  namesake  "Uncle 
Ken"),    and  worked  for  I.B.M.   in  Detroit;  as  a  telephone 
repairman  at  Chrysler's;   and  as  a  Bondsman  in  Detroit.  He 
in  now  back  in  school  trying  again.     He  has  a  son  named 
Kenneth,   age  5,  very  smart  and  out-going.      (Kenneth  is 
obviously  a  favorite  name  in  our  family!) 

Don,   the  fourth  son  and  youngest  of  the  family  was  a 
pre-mature  baby  and  had  quite  a  struggle.     He  had  a  ligament 
in  his  heel  that  was  too  short  and  he  could  not  place  his 
foot  flat  on  the  floor.     For  the  first  five  years  of  his 
life,   he  and  I  were  almost  residents  at  Children's  Hospital, 
starting  the  first  six  months  going  in  for  therapy  twice 
a  week  and  finally  ending  up  once  every  two  weeks,  until 
they  got  his  foot  down.     Then  they  put  a  cast  on  it.  When 
he  started  to  school,  he  was  wearing  a  cast.     The  other 
boys  pettied  and  babied  him  so,   especially  Jimmy,  that 
he  became  lazy  and  did  not  try  to  apply  himself.  After 
the  cast,  he  wore  a  brace  until  he  was  eleven  years  old. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  we  felt  we  should  put  him  in  a 
special  school;  and  this  we  did.     He  remained  there  until 
he  was  sixteen. 

He  came  home  and  went  to  Northwestern  in  the  10th 
grade,   but  didn't  stay  long;  he  stayed  home  and  looked 
after  Chevon  for  me  for  about  three  years.  Incidentally, 
Jimmie  and  his  wife  gave  Chevon  to  me  when  he  was  five 
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months  old,    so  Don  took  care  of  him  while  I  worked.  After 
his  father  died,   Don  went  to  live  with  Jimmie  and  soon  got 
married  to  Sheila  Garner.     They  have  two  lovely  little 
girls — Angela  and  Pamela.     He  has  worked  for  Chrysler  for 
quite  a  while  as  a  Hi-Lo  operator;  he  is  now  an  Inspector. 

I  guess  I  don't  seem  to  know  as  much  about  my  boys  as 
I  might  since  they  are  grown  and  on  their  own.  Our  paths 
seldom  meet,  and  I  tell  them  the  less  I  know  of  their 
personal  problems  the  better  I  feel  about  them.  We  talk 
on  the  phone;  they  write  occasionally  and  I  see  them  once 
in  a  while  when  I'm  in  Detroit.  We  enjoy  each  other  when 
we  do  get  together.      (See  Exhibit  8-8) 

Things  I  Won't  Easily  Forget  About  My  Brothers 
and  Sisters 

As  was  said  earlier,   Alvis  and  I  were  buddies  and  did 
many  things  together.     This  is  an  account  of  our  first 
"trip  in  the  dark"  after  we  moved  to  Hamlet.     As  we  were 
city  children,   not  accustomed  to  the  dark,  we  really  had 
an  experience.     It  seems  that  Alvis  and  I  were  always  in 
these  kinds  of  predicaments.     I  guess  that's  because  I 
had  always  wanted  to  be  a  boy,   and  he  and  I  stuck  close 
together. 

We  had  gone  to  town  to  get  some  bananas  for  Mama.  We 
loved  funny  papers,   so,   after  we  bought  the  bananas,  we 
went  to  Sister  Thompson's  house  to  read  the  funny  papers. 
The  railroad  men  brought  the  papers  in  from  a  lot  of  places. 
We  were  so  engrossed  in  reading  the  funnies  that  we  didn't 
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notice  how  late  it  was  getting,   so  Sister  Florence  told 
us  to  take  them  home  with  us.     We  got  through  town  and 
almost  to  the  city  limits  before  we  found  out  we  only  had 
the  funnies  and  no  bananas.     Naturally  we  had  to  return 
to  Sister  Florence's  to  pick  up  the  bananas.     We  hustled 
back  down  the  highway,   hoping  against  hope  that  we  could 
make  it  before  the  darkness  caught  us.     You  guessed  it — 
we  were  too  latei     As  soon  as  we  got  out  of  the  city  limits 
and  away  from  the  lights,    fear  gripped  our  hearts.      1  Twas 
then  we  wished  we  had  never  seen  a  funny  paper. 

On  what  was  known  as  the  North  Yard,   there  was  a  round 
house  for  the  trains  to  go  in,   turn  around,   and  hitch  up 
more  cars.     At  the  very  beginning  of  the  pines,  (wooded 
section  of  our  route),  we  heard  a  noise.     Alvis  said, 
"What's  that?"     I  told  him  not  to  start  getting  scared,  it 
was  only  the  trains  at  the  round  house.     He  said  he  hoped 
the  cars  would  come  to  lighten  our  way  all  the  way  home; 
I  said  I  hoped  none  would  come  because  someone  might  kid- 
nap us . 

Just  a  few  feet  more  into  the  pines  we  heard  another 
clanging  sound,   and  that's  when  my  "protective"  brother 
took  off.     We  were  about  a  mile  from  home.     He  was  on  the 
white  line  in  the  center  of  the  highway,   and  these  are  the 
words  he  kept  repeating  as  long  as  I  could  hear  him: 
"Oh  Lawdyl"     "Oh  Mama!"     Oh  Papal"     "Oh  Jesus  1 "     I  was 
disgusted  because  I  could  not  keep  up  with  him  for  I  had 
the  bananas  and  the  funny  papers .     I  was  crying  because 
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I  was  scared;   I  was  laughing  because  of  what  he  was 
saying;   and  I  was  calling,    "Wait,   Alvis,   wait,"  but  to 
no  avail. 

Just  as  I  got  to  the  top  of  the  hill  where  Blossie 
Mae  and  Marie  Benton  lived,    a  car  was  coming  around  the 
curve  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,    and  I  saw  Alvis  make  a 
sharp  left  turn  into  the  driveway,   and  I  knew  I  was  alone. 
I  managed  to  make  it  down  the  hill  and  I  saw  lights  in  the 
kitchen.     Mama  was  making  doughnuts.     So  around  the  back 
I  ran,   into  the  bedroom,   and  fell  flat  on  my  back,  ex- 
hausted.    They  had  been  asking  Alvis,    "Where  is  Bess?", 
but  I  guess  they  got  nothing  out  of  him.     Mama  laughed 
until  she  cried  when  we  told  her  of  our  plight.  We 
never  played  that  trick  again,   that  I  remember.     Why  my 
little  brother  was  so  afraid   (to  be  so  brave  now)    is  be- 
yond me . 

Which  reminds  me  of  another  incident  about  him  and  Lil 
and  the  door.     Alvis  was,    I  thought,    supposed  to  have  for- 
gotten to  get  the  water  from  the  spring.     He  was  always 
afraid  to  go  to  the  spring  at  night  or  after  dark.  He 
said  the  frogs  were  always  telling  him,    "go  back,   go  back!" 
or  "Back  sir,   back  siri"     Lil  locked  the  door  and  told 
him  she  wasn't  going  to  let  him  in  until  he  got  the  water. 
She  really  was  in  authority  as  Papa  and  Mama  had  gone  to 
church,   and  she  was  the  eldest  at  home.     Papa  had  built 
a  rabbit  box  to  catch  the  rabbits  that  came  close  to  the 
house;   so  Alvis  picked  up  the  rabbit  box  and  threw  it 
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against  the  door,   breaking  the  glass  in  the  door.  Natural 
ly,  when  Papa  came  home,   he  got  Lil  and  Alvis  out  of  bed 
after  finding  out  what  happened,   and  whipped  them  both — Li 
for  locking  him  out  in  the  dark  knowing  how  frightened  he 
was,   and  Alvis  for  breaking  the  glass. 

We  finally  conquered  our  fear  of  the  dark.     I  have 
walked  that  highway  alone  at  night  when  it  was  so  dark 
you  couldn't  see  your  hand  in  front  of  your  face.  In 
fact,   you  could  almost  feel  the  darkness.     On  such  a 
night,    I  was  going  home  and  got  about  the  middle  of  the 
pines,   as  we  called  it,  when  I  bumped  into  a  man.  We 
didn't  hear  each  other;  and  when  we  bumped  shoulders,  he 
said  "oomp";   I  said  something  to  that  effect,   and  then 
you  could  hear  the  ground  flying  as  we  took  off  in  our  own 
directions.     When  I  got  almost  home,    I  cut  across  the 
field  and  ran  into  the  iron  stake  at  the  end  of  our  land. 
I  caught  my  pocket  and  ripped  my  dress  all  the  way  down. 

Another  time  I  came  down  the  highway  in  the  dark  just 
singing  to  myself.     When  I  got  home,   Al  asked  if  I  saw 
the  dead  man  lying  on  the  side  of  the  road.     I  thought 
at  first  he  was  teasing,  but  there  really  was  one.  How 
glad  I  was  that  I  didn't  see  him.     The  Lord  really  pro- 
tected me  for  I've  always  liked  to  go  and  still  do. 

About  Other  Members  of  the  Family 
and  Life  in  Hamlet 

In  the  house  in  Hamlet,   Papa  and  Mama's  room  was  down- 
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stairs,   and  the  children  slept  upstairs.     The  bathroom 
was  also  downstairs.     We  had  always  known  Mama  to  wear 
gowns,  but  this  particular  time,   she  had  made  herself 
a  pair  of  pajamas.     To  get  upstairs,   just  as  you  would 
get  to  the  top  of  the  stairs,   there  was  a  blind  corner  to 
turn  to  go  down  the  hallway.     Mama  put  on  her  pajamas  and 
was  coming  up  to  let  us  see  how  she  looked,   at  the  same 
time  Polly  decided  to  go  down  to  the  bathroom.     Yes,  they 
met  at  the  blind  spot.     Polly  went  into  hysterics.  She 
cried,   she  laughed,   she  almost  got  out  of  hand.     When  we 
finally  got  her  calmed  down,   she  said  Mama  looked  like  a 
little  teddy  bear  in  the  semi-darkness,   and  "scared  her 
out  of  her  wits." 

Mention  was  made  earlier  of  how  Ken  liked  to  tease 
Polly.     We  had  a  sun  porch  on  top  of  the  sun  parlor.  Polly 
was  coming  from  the  spring  singing,    "Do  you  Think  I'll 
Make  a  Soldier."     Ken  was  on  the  sun  porch  when  she  started, 
so  he  came  down  the  steps  singing  real  loud:     "Yes,  I 
think  you'd  make  an  Ethiopian  soldier."     Polly  dropped 
the  pail  of  water  and  took  off  after  him.     Her  legs  were 
long  and  she  was  making  those  long  strides.-    Ken,  being 
short  and  right  on  the  ground  was  going  like  a  sand  skeeter. 
Polly  couldn't  catch  him.     She  went  in  the  house  crying, 
she  was  so  mad,   and  asked  Mama  to  make  Ken  stop  running  so 
she  could  hit  him.     We  had  so  much  fun  coming  up  as  a 
family,   and  there  was  always  some  incident  to  make  us 
laugh.     Life  was  wonderful  then. 
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And  there  was  Ruth   (the  niece  who  lived  with  us  for 
a  few  years) .     We  had  a  nanny  goat  in  Hamlet,   and  the 
goat  knew  Ruth  was  afraid  of  her,   so  she'd  let  Ruth  go  to 
the  spring,   get  her  pail  of  water  and  get  almost  to  the 
house,   then  the  goat  would  start  toward  her  slowly.  When 
she  would  raise  up  her  hind  legs,   Ruth  would  drop  the 
bucket  of  water  and  take  off  over  the  field.     She  wouldn't 
look  back  for  a  long  time,   and  someone  would  have  to  go 
and  get  the  goat. 

I  can't  remember  Fonnie   (Ruth's  Dad)   without  remembering 
the  five  hundred  red  and  white  pigeons  he  raised  in  Hamlet. 
We  ate  so  many  pigeons  and  rabbits,  we  didn't  know  whether 
to  fly  or  hop.     Do  you  think  that's  why  I  was  always  on 
the  move,   or  wanted  to  go? 

Papa  had  a  continuous  stream  of  tales  from  the  past 
to  keep  us  enthralled,   but  "life  with  father"  was  so  filled 
with  stories  being  made  that  those  involving  us  are  the 
ones  we  remember  most  vividly.     Almost  all  of  us  have  at 
least  one  story  about  Papa  which  is  connected  with  "shoes." 
My  favorite  one  is  about  the  time  I  was  in  grade  school 
in  Charlotte  and  supposed  to  be  a  fairy  in  a  play.  Nat- 
urally as  a  dainty  fairy,   I  was  expected  to  wear  white 
shoes.     Well,   Papa,   obviously  saw  no  need  for  white  shoes, 
once  the  fairy  bit  was  done,    so  he  just  told  Mama  to  let 
me  wear  my  black  shoes  with  white  stockings  pulled  over 
them. 

Vi  should  never  forget  her  "shoe  story"  for  her 
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experience  must  have  been  a  once-in-a-lif etime  one.  Papa 
bought  Vi  a  pair  of  shoes  on  a  bargain  table  without 
examining  them  too  closely.     When  Vi  went  to  put  them  on, 
she  discovered  they  were  both  for  the  same  foot.  Papa 
didn't  want  to    (or  couldn't)   take  them  back  so  he  took 
the  hammer  and  tried  to  beat  one  into  fitting  the  other 
foot. 

And  there  are  all  the  special  memories  connected  with 
Papa's  Zoo  or  Menagerie.     How  he  took  an  old  hearse  and 
made  an  animal  cage.     He  had  an  opossum,   a  black  squirrel, 
a  coon  and  several  other  animals.     I  remember  one  morning 
he  went  in  the  front  yard  and  there  was  a  three-legged 
rabbit.     He  gave  him  an  artificial  or  wooden  leg  and  put 
him  in  the  pen  or  cage.     We  lived  on  the  highway  from 
Hamlet  to  Rockingham  and  people  were  often  stopping  to 
see  the  sights,   until  a  big  wind  storm  came  one  night  and 
blew  the  door  open,   and  set  the  little  prisoners  free. 

Flashes  of  Memories  of  Other  People  and  Things 

We  had  some  unique  neighbors  in  Hamlet.     I'm  thinking 
now  of  "jep"  and  how  he  used  to  make  his  "little"  wife 
crawl  under  the  house  to  get  eggs  the  hens  would  lay  under 
there  and  how  he  would  beat  heri     She  took  it  as  long  as 
she  could,   then  took  the  ax  and  began  working  on  his 
beautiful  car — almost  tore  one  fender  up. 

Oh,   yes,   and  there  were  the  Blackmans.     Margie,  Freddie, 
Johnnie,   Doris,   and  "Shorty-Fatty-Little  Blackie"  (Ken's 
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nickname  for  her) .     When  Freddie  had  the  mumps  and  his 
Mama  would  let  him  eat  salmon  and  rub  his  jaws  with  the 
oil  from  the  salmon.     She  got  tired  of  him  being  at  home 
and  said  he  wasn't  sick,   he  just  wanted  to  stay  at  home 
and  eat  "good  things  like  simons."     We  were  so  tired  of 
them,   for  Papa  seemed  to  have  bought  them  by  the  dozen 
cans.      (Obviously  the  prices  were  not  what  they  are  today.) 

None  of  the  Lees  who  lived  in  Hamlet  are  likely  to 
forget  "Sister"  or  Mittie  Florence  who  lived  in  the  little 
house  next  door  to  us,   and  the  time  when  her  house  caught 
afire   (or  we  thought  it  was  on  fire)   and  Ken  was  standing 
in  the  back  yard  saying  "Mighty  Fluential,   your  dwelling 
is  on  fire."     That  boy  was  something  else! 

And  Lil  and  I  will  never  forget  Belle  who  died  and  her 
sister  had  put  her  in  a  chair  to  make  up  the  bed,   and  when 
we  got  down  there  she  was  wiping  snuff  from  her  lip.  Lil 
threw  the  mattress  back  on  the  bed  and  put  Belle  back  on 
the  bed  while  I  ran  up  the  hill  to  the  Benton's  for 
smelling  salts.     When  I  got  back  someone  asked  me  to  feel 
her  chest  to  see  if  her  heart  was  beating,   but  mine  was 
going  so  fast,    I  thought  it  was  hers.     She  died  in  Lil's 
arms.     Later  we  learned  she  had  typhoid-malaria  fever  and 
was  not  permitted  to  have  a  funeral.     How  we  survived, 
I  do  not  know.     Lil  was  really  sick  when  she  returned  to 
Greensboro . 

But  For  The  Grace  of  God 

This  part  I  gave  the  above  title  and  you  will  under- 
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stand  why  as  you  read  it,   for  you  will  know  that  we  could 
never  have  accomplished  these  things  or  come  out  alive  had 
it  not  been  for  the  Grace  of  God. 

When  Ken  got  out  of  the  Navy,   he  came  through  Detroit, 
bought  a  car  and  asked  Polly  and  me  to  go  with  him  to  help 
drive  it  home   (to  Greensboro).     Brenda  was  Polly's  baby 
at  that  time.     Jim  (my  husband  then)   and  Wilson  (Polly's) 
and  Ken  went  to  the  Used  Car  Lot  and  got  the  car.     It  was 
near  closing  time  on  Saturday.     As  soon  as  they  pulled 
out  of  the  lot  the  people  must  have  closed,   because  they 
got  the  car  a  few  blocks  down  the  street  and  the  car 
stopped  on  them.     Somehow  they  managed  to  get  it  home  be- 
cause they  couldn't  take  it  back.     Well,   they  got  it 
running  pretty  good,  we  thought,   so  we  packed  up  and 
started  off.     We  didn't  get  far  before  it  stopped  again. 
Mind  you,   this  was  the  car  we  were  to  drive  to  North 
Carolina.     Well,  we  went  back  home.     Polly  and  I  and  the 
men  worked  on  the  car  practically  all  night.     Again  we 
started  out.     This  time  Jim  and  Wilson  followed  us  almost 
to  Toledo,   Ohio,   urging  me  to  put  it  on  80  for  they  thought 
that  was  what  I  would  be  driving e     They  really  must  not 
have  known  me  well.     Anyway,   the  car  held  up  fairly  well. 
When  we  were  going  through  the  worse  mountains  in  Blue- 
field,  West  Virginia,   Ken  was  in  front,    sleeping,  and 
Polly  and  Brenda  were  lying  on  the  back  seat  asleep. 
Ken  had  a  nightmare;  he  awoke  and  began  clutching  at  the 
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windshield  and  then  at  the  steering  wheel.     I  had  to  fight 
him  off  with  one  hand  and  drive  around  that  little  narrow 
mountainous  road  with  the  other.     I  was  calling  and  pushing 
on  him  and  he  was  making  strange  noises.     Polly,  hearing 
the  commotion,   awoke  and  not  waiting  to  find  out  what  had 
happened,   grabbed  me  by  the  shoulders,   one  hand  on  each 
shoulder  and  began  shaking  me,   real  hard.     I  could  hardly 
see  where  I  was  going,    so  I  had  to  leave  Ken  alone  and 
try  to  get  some  sense  in  her.     She  finally  came  to  and 
said  she  thought  I  had  gone  crazy  and  Ken  was  trying  to 
steer  the  car.     So  now  you  see  why  I  said  but  for  the 
Grace  of  God  we  all  could  have  been  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  or  rather  in  one  of  the  ravines. 

Another  Time,   Same  Mountains 

There  was  another  time  that  we  were  going  to  Hamlet 
and  coming  through  the  same  mountains  at  night.     It  seems 
to  fall  my  lot  to  drive  late  at  night,  when  everyone  else 
is  asleep  and  through  the  mountains.     Jim  had  asthma 
really  bad,   and  I  recall  myself  getting  my  family  bedded 
down.     The  four  boys  were  in  the  back  seat  curled  up  a- 
sleep,   and  Jim  in  the  front.     After  awhile,  he  awoke  and 
began  gasping  for  breath.     I  was  trying  to  massage  his 
chest  with  one  hand  and  drive  with  the  other.     I  prayed 
that  we  could  make  it  to  Bluefield  to  the  hospital.  We 
finally  got  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain  and  found  a  service 
station  opened  at  2:00  a.m.     I  rushed  in,  wet  a  face  cloth 
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and  came  back  to  help  relieve  him,   and  then  found  I  had 
a  feather  pillow  under  his  head.     This  is  what  had  set 
off  the  asthmatic  attack.     I  pitched  it  on  the  floor  in 
the  back  and  got  him  to  breathing  much  better.     Then  we 
started  for  Bluefield  about  22  miles.     When  we  got  there, 
he  was  sleeping  like  a  baby,   and  I  kept  going. 

Wy  had  become  the  heir  to  Papa's  car  after  his  death. 
Fonnie  was  taking  it  to  Greensboro  from  Darlington.  He 
asked  me  to  go  with  him  as  far  as  Hamlet.     I  wanted  to  go 
to  Hamlet  to  visit  my  mother-in-law,    then.     We  were  doing 
fairly  well,   until  we  got  to  Cheraw,   S.  C.     I  mentioned 
to  Fonnie  that  if  he  didn't  stop  driving  so  fast  the  police 
would  stop  him.     He  said,    "You  mean  he'll  try  to  stop  me: 
I  don't  have  any  brakes."     What  did  he  say  that  for?  I 
was  nervous  all  the  way  to  Hamlet,   and  when  we  got  to  Mrs. 
Ingram's    (the  same  lil  ole  house  we  used  to  live  in  with 
the  big  magnolia  trees  in  the  front  yard)   he  had  to  run 
over  the  roots  of  the  irees  and  around  the  trees  to  stop 
the  car.     He  tried  to  get  me  to  ride  on  with  him  to  Greens- 
boro and  he'd  send  me  back  by  bus,  but  he  was  wasting  his 
breath.     Once  I  put  my  foot  on  solid  ground,   there  was  no 
way  he  could  have  gotten  me  back  in  that  car,   except  to 
hog-tie  me. 

Then  there  was  the  time  when  Papa  went  to  Chapel  Hill 
to  hold  a  revival  for  Brother  C.   T.   Boyd,   Sr.     He  con- 
tracted pneumonia,   and  when  he  returned  home  he  was 
really  a  sick  man.     He  kept  getting  thinner  and  told  Mama 
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she  might  as  well  get  us  together  for  he  thought  his  time 
had  come.     She  called  Dr.  Robinson  to  come  and  examine  him. 
The  doctor  told  her  one  of  Papa's  lungs  had  gone  and  the 
other  one  was  about  half  gone.     Do  you  think  this  dis- 
couraged Mama?     The  stench  was  so  great  that  one  could 
hardly  stay  in  the  room  long  enough  to  change  his  bed, 
without  coming  out  for  air. 

Mama  got  in  touch  with  the  Saints  in  Darlington,   S.  C. , 
where  Papa  was  pastor,   and  told  them  the  situation.  About 
forty  of  them  stood  up  in  an  old  truck  and  came  up  to  pray 
for  him.     He  was  so  weak  he  had  to  have  help  turning  over. 
They  opened  the  door  to  the  bedroom,-  forgetting  the  odor, 
they  knelt  in  the  bedroom,   living  and  dining  room,  and 
really  prayed. 

After  a  while  Papa  asked  them  to  get  out  of  the  bed- 
room.    He  got  up  from  the  bed,   pulled  his  trousers  up  over 
his  pajamas,   and  shouted  all  over  the  three  rooms;  wherever 
he  could  find  a  space.     That  was  the  first  miracle  of  in- 
stant healing  I  had  ever  experienced,   but  for  the  Grace 
of  God,   he  would  have  been  gone  then.     But  I've  heard 
him  say,  he  could  preach  better  with  a  half-lung  than  he 
did  when  he  had  two.     He  preached  for  nearly  twenty  years 
that  way. 

We  didn't  know  what  medicine  was — not  even  a  laxative. 
I  remember  Blossie  or  her  mother  asking  once  if  we  had  some 
Castor  Oil.     I  told  her  no,   but  Ken  chimed  in  and  said  we 
did  have  some.     I  asked  him  where  he  had  seen  it.     He  said, 
"You  know  that  stuff  Mama  puts  in  her  cake,"  meaning  vanilla  flavor. 
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"...I  had  begun  to  realize 
that  while  my  lifestyle  was  to  learn 
by  doing,  a  college  degree  was  a 
desirable  form  of  insurance  for  the 
future. 

...I'm  sure  that  my  greatest 
love  for  children  came  from  my 
parents.    I  used  to  say  that  man 
could  acquire  no  nobler  goal  than 
to  be  able  to  mold  and  shape  the 
character  and  life  of  a  little  one 
given  to  him  by  God." 

A! vis  Augustus  Lee 
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LEARNING  BY  DOING — MY  LIFE  STYLE 

Alvis  Augustus  Lee 

Most  people  attribute  much  of  their  success,  their 
failure,   and/or  lasting  relationships  to  their  elementary 
and  high  school  days  and  experiences.     As  strange  as  it 
may  sound,    I  cannot  make  such  a  claim.     I  simply  cannot 
recall  any  elementary  school  activities  in  Charlotte  or 
any  significant  junior  or  senior  high  school  activities 
in  Hamlet.     I  must,   therefore,   conclude  that  all  were 
fairly  routine  experiences  and  possibly  boring  to  a  young 
lad  who  would  rather  have  been  at  home  "hammering  on  some- 
thing. " 

I  do  recall  one  incident  from  school  days  in  Hamlet 
that  has  stuck  with  me  all  of  my  life.     As  a  result  of 
my  involvement  in  the  incident,    I  was  convinced,  with 
Papa's  help,   that  one  should  examine  every  happening  with 
an  absolutely  open  mind — in  order  to  be  able  to  arrive  at 
the  real  "truth"  of  the  happening. 

I  was  walking  home  from  school,   alone,   one  day,  just 
behind  another  boy  who  was  also  leaving  school  at  the  end 
of  the  day.     I  was  approximately  fifty  feet  behind  him, 
when  the  driver  of  a  car  lost  control  of  the  car,  struck 
the  boy  and  killed  him — right  in  my  face,   so  to  speak.  I 
was  in  no  danger,   however,   as  the  car  immediately  struck 
a  utility  pole  and  stopped. 
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Naturally,    I  was  a  witness  for  the  police  investigation. 
I  graphically  told  the  police  how  the  car  struck  the  boy, 
causing  his  body  to  be  thrown  into  the  air  about  the 
height  of  the  pole;  when  the  body  fell  "plop"  on  the  ground 
a  few  moments  later,   the  boy  was  dead. 

Every  other  witness  near  the  scene  told  an  entirely 
different  story:     the  car  had  come  straight  toward  the  boy, 
had  struck  him  down,    and  had  run  over  his  body — killing  him. 

When  it  appeared  to  everybody  else  that  either  I  was 
lying  or  had  seen  another  accident,   I  asked  Papa  how  such 
a  thing  could  be.     Papa  explained  it  this  way:     that  the 
brain  can  play  serious  tricks  on  the  eye  of  an  excited 
person.     He  said  that  evidently,  when  I  saw  the  car  coming 
toward  me  and  the  young  fellow  who  was  killed,   I  said 
(using  one  of  my  pet  expressions)    "that  car  is  going  to 
knock  that  boy  sky  high."     Papa's  conclusion  was  that, 
in  my  terrified  state  of  mind,   that  is  what  I  thought  I 
really  saw.     Papa's  understanding  and  wisdom  never  ceased 
to  amaze  me. 

In  1931,   the  year  I  was  in  the  tenth  grade — -expecting 
to  graduate  from  Capital  Highway  High  School  the  following 
year — Henry,  his  wife  Estelle,   and  two  friends  stopped  by 
Hamlet,   enroute  to  Daytona  Beach  from  New  Jersey.  After 
learning  that  Henry  was  planning  to  operate  an  auto  repair 
garage  in  Daytona  Beach,   Florida,    I  persuaded  Papa  and 
Mama  to  let  me  go  to  Daytona  Beach  to  live  with  Henry  and 
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Estelle.      (See  Exhibit  9-2  for  Henry's  shop  and  home 
above;   also  9-2a  for  first  shop  I  later  owned  and  managed 
in  Dayton  a. ) 

For  three  of  four  years,    I  lived  with  them  in  Daytona 
Beach,   learning,   under  Henry's  supervision,   how  to  do  both 
mechanical  and  body  repairs  to  all  makes  of  automobiles. 
Since  I  had  come  to  Daytona  too  late  to  enroll  in  school 
that  year,    I  worked  full  time. 

During  the  second  year  away  from  home,   I  enrolled  in 
the  High  School  Department  of  Bethune-Cookman  College  in 
Daytona  from  which  I  graduated  at  the  end  of  that  year. 
(See  Exhibit  9-3)     I  was  a  member  of  a  class  containing 
many  persons  who  later  achieved  notable  success — among 
these  was  James  Hugher  who  is  presently  a  City  Councilman 
in  Daytona  Beach. 

Following  graduation  from  high  school  at  Bethune- 
Cookman,    I  purchased  my  first  automobile,   a  19  31  Chevrolet 
"Roadster."     Since  that  time  I  have  owned  fifty-five  auto- 
mobiles.    This  may  be  some  sort  of  record  for  throwing 
away  one's  money.      (Exhibit  9-4) 

After  another  three  years  in  Daytona  Beach,   I  decided 
to  return  to  Hamlet  to  live,  at  least  for  a  while.  While 
at  home,    I  began  working  in  a  Body  and  Fender  Shop  in 
Rockingham,   N.   C. ,   and  later  in  Hartsville,   S.  C.  In 
Hartsville,    I  was  employed  as  the  Manager  of  the  Body 
Shop  of  the  Hartsville  Motor  Company,   a  Ford  Automobile 
Agency.     I  worked  for  this  company  two  separate  times, 
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CLASS  MOTTO 

"We  have  crossed  the  bay, 
The  ocean  lies  before  us!' 


CLASS  FLOWER 
Sweet  Pea 


CLASS  COLORS 
Pea  Green  and  Pink 


CLASS  OFFICERS 

James  Ermine  Huger      President 

Matthew  Everett  Hart    Vice-President 

Theodora  Helen  Bartley    Secretary 

Ida  Mae  Welch     _   Treasurer 

Robert  Lee  Lewis   _   Business  Manager 

HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATION  LIST 


Carolyn  Dyclnthla  Bailey 
Theodora  Helen  Bartley 
Robert  Lee  Bruton 
Mildred  Agnes  Board 
Rose  Laura  Blocker 
John  Henry  Bracey 
Emma  C.  Chllds 
Louise  Mlldrea  Clark 
Ellen  Frazler  Gadsen 
Eula  Marlon  Hardy 


Matthew  Everett  Hart 
Roberta  Wilson  Hill 
James  Ermine  Huger 
Alvls  Augustus  Lee 
Robert  Lee  Lewis 
Maude  Ruble  N'eal 
Ernest  Ayer  Ponder 
Ida  Mae  Welch 
Constance  Estella  Whlttea 
Willie  Mae  Watts 


Ruth  Lorraine  Harris 
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SOME  OF  THE  CARS   IN  MY  LIFE 


EXHIBIT  9-4 
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but  on  this  occasion,  I  was  there  for  about  eighteen 
months.  During  this  time  I  qualified  and  received  my 
pilot's  license  as  an  aviator.      (Exhibit  9-5  and  9-6;  6a) 

At  the  end  of  the  year  and  a  half,   I  returned  to 
Daytona  Beach,   and  again  lived  with  Henry  and  Estelle  and 
Ollie,   their  daughter.     In  1939,  while  still  in  Daytona,  I 
met  a  girl  who  lived  in  New  Smyrna  Beach,   Florida  and  who 
operated  a  beauty  shop  in  that  town.     We  met  at  a  dance  at 
Bethune-Cookman  and  were  married  in  August,   that  year. 

Not  very  long  after  we  married,    I  accepted  a  position 
as  instructor  of  Auto  Mechanics  at  the  Volusia  County 
Vocational  School  in  Daytona  Beach.     I  taught  young  people 
of  high  school  age,  male  and  female,   at  that  school  for 
about  a  year.     At  the  same  time— but  a  year  longer,  I 
worked  at  a  Commercial  Auto  Body  Shop  in  Daytona  as  an 
auto  spray  painter.     It  was  while  I  was  so  employed  that 
I  received  a  letter  from  the  Manager  of  the  Motor  Company, 
where  I  had  been  employed  previously  in  Hartsville,   S.  C. 
asking  me  to  return  to  work  there.     Since  we  were  ex- 
pecting our  first  child,  we  decided  that  my  wife  would  go 
to  live  with  Papa  and  Mama,   in  Hamlet,   until  the  baby 
came.     I  would  commute  weekly  from  Hartsville  to  Hamlet. 

Myrna ' s  Birth 

During  the  time  my  wife  was  living  in  Hamlet  with 
Papa  and  Mama,   Myrna  was  born.     I  was  there  for  the  oc- 
casion.    For  a  precious  few  moments,   the  doctor  thought 
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PLANE  I  FLEW  IN  HARTSVILLE 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  RECEIVING  PILOT'S  LICENSE 


,£TS  LICENSE 


Alvis  A*  Lee,  son  of  the  Rev.  ( 
and  Mrs.  A.  F.  Lee  of  Hamlet,  j 
N.C  who  has  been  given  his 
pilot's  license  as  an  aviator.  He: 
took  up  flying  while  attending. 
i    ^haaL^  jethune-Cookman  Col-'  fly 


(Special  to  Journal  and  Guided 
HAMLET,  N.  C— The  first  of 

his  race  in  this  city  to  be  so  ^onor- 1 
ed  Alvin  A.  Lee,  son  of  the  Rev.j 
and  Mrs.  A.  F.  Lee,  has  been  given  j 
his  pilot's  license  as  an  aviator,  -j 
He  expressed  the  first  desire  tod 
learn  how  to  fly  when  he  way  only  j 
11  years  old  and  was  working, 
around  his  father's  service  station 
and  auto  glass  replacement  shop 

here.  .  ,   ,     i_  T 

After  having  finished  school  at 
Bethune-Cookman  College  at  Bay- 
tona  Beach,  Fla.,  and  while  work- 
ing around  his  brother's  garage  hb 
DaytonSf  he  took  flying  lessions; 
under  the  noted  aviator,  Arthur: 
Dix,  and  received  his  students 
pilot  license. 

He  returned  to  North  ,Carolma 
and  was  given  a  position  with  ,  a 
automobile  body  shop  in  Rocking- 
ham, N.  C.  He  then  received  an 
offer  to  take  charge  of  the 
and  paint  shop  of  a  motor  «oro©any 
in  Hartsville,  S.  C  " 

Only  21-years  of  age,  he  neither 
drinksV  nor  smokes.  He-  is:  cea- 
tinuing  his  training  at  the  Pee  Dee 
Air  School  at  Hartsville.  .His  am- 
bition is  to  be  a- commercial  flyer. 


lege  in  Daytona  Beach,  Fla.  "Hi 
ambition  is  to  be  a  commercial 
er.   

mi 
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our  first  born  was  a  son,   but  quickly  discovered  his 
error  and  announced  the  birth  of  a  fine  daughter. 

Shortly  thereafter,  we  moved  to  Hartsville,  living 
with  a  small  family  for  one  year.     We  then  returned  to 
Daytona  Beach  and  made  it  our  home  for  the  next  six  or 
seven  years.     At  that  time,    I  worked  in  several  capacities: 
instructor  in  the  NYA,   instructor  in  the  Volusia  County 
Vocational  School  and  finally,   Director  of  the  Trade  Div- 
ision of  Bethune-Cookman  College.     I  also  became  actively 
involved  in  civic  and  community  life.      (Exhibits  9-7  and 
9-8) 

In  my  work  as  instructor  at  the  National  Youth  Admin- 
istration and  as  Director  of  Trades  at  Bethune-Cookman, 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  working  directly  with  the  very  famous 
Mary  McLeod  Bethune   (who  was  called  "Mame"  by  her  friends) . 
Mrs.  Bethune  was  both  President  of  Bethune-Cookman  College 
and  National  Director  of  The  Negro  Division  of  NYA.     I  also 
had  the  pleasure  of  personally  meeting  the  then  first  lady, 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  who  often  visited  with  Mrs.  Bethune 
in  her  home  on  the  Bethune-Cookman  campus.     It  was  during 
this  same  period  of  time  that  my  second  and  third  daughters, 
Linda  and  Dale,  were  born  in  Daytona  Beach. 

Within  a  short  period  of  time,   I  purchased  five  acres 
of  land  in  Daytona  Beach,   on  Second  Avenue  and  built  on 
it  a  new  home  in  which  my  family  lived  until  we  moved  to 
Prairie  View,   Texas.     Before  we  left  Daytona,   however,  a 
few  other  incidents  happened  which  may  be  of  interest. 
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PTA  President 


Photo  by  Rivers 

Because  of  the  outstanding   contribution    made  by  Aivis  A.  Lee 
chairman  of  the  Citizen's  Committee  for    the    rebuilding  of  Campbel 
Street  High  School,  he  was  unanimously  elected  president  of  the  city 
wide  Parent-Teachers'  Assn.  for  the  session  1948-49  at  a  recent  reorgan- 
izational  meeting  at  New  Mount  Zion  Baptist  Church. 

At  a  subsequent  joint  meeting  of  the  Daytona  Beach  public  schools 
teachers  and  PTA  officials,  President  Lee  proposed  the  following  seven! 
point  program. 

1.  Tie-in  of  local  PTA  chapters  into  a  city- wide  association. 

2.  Monthly  meeting  of  city-wide  group  to   coincide  with  city-wide 
teachers'  meeting. 

3.  Cooperation  with  existing  groups  for  school  beautification. 

4.  .  Elimination  of  classroom  delinquency,  through   cooperation' with! 

school  officials.  .  A 

5.  A  program  of  aid  to  the  physically  handicapped  to  assist  in  their] 
learning.  ] 

6.  Fostering  of  cultural  affairs,  safety  and  sex  education  and  secur-} 
ing  visual  aids  for  the  schools. 

7.  Assisting  as  hosts  to  the  State  Teachers'  Assn.  in  its  meet  here? 
next  year. 

Mr.  Lee  is  the  director  of  the  Vocational  Dept.  of  Bethune-Cookman; 
College,  president  of  the  Florida  State  Trade  and  Industrial  Teachers^ 
Assn.  and  a  member  of  the  Phi  Beta  Sigma  Fraternity.  /  \ 

Other  officers  of  the  PTA  are:  Mrs.  Queenie  Black,  vice  president^ 
Miss^Altamese  C.  Roberts,  secretary  and  Mrs.  E.  A.  Graham,  treasurer,^ 
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I  am  recording  them  here. 

During  the  years  I  remained  in  Florida,    Henry  and  I 
shared  many  varied  experiences .     Some  are  permanently 
stamped  on  my  memory — such  as  the  lynching  we  almost 
witnessed.     It  was  the  lynching  of  a  black  taxi  driver 
who  had  accidentally  run  over  a  small  white  boy  on  a 
bicycle;  the  boy's  older  brothers  killed  the  black  man 
while  he  was  being  transferred  from  a  Daytona  Beach  jail 
to  a  Deland,   Florida  jail.     As  a  Deputy  Sheriff  years 
later,   Henry  made  this  trip  from  Daytona  Beach  to  Deland 
many  times  as  he  transferred  prisoners  from  one  city  to 
the  other.     I  don't  know  whether  or  not  he  ever  thought 
of  that  early  lynching. 

For  two  years,   I  attended  the  Florida  A  &  M  summer 
sessions  in  Tallahassee,  Florida.     I  also  taught  there 
during  one  summer,    1947.      (Exhibit  9-9)      I  had  begun  to 
realize  that  while  my  lifestyle  was  to  learn  by  doing,  a 
college  degree  was  a  desireable  form  of  insurance  for  the 
future . 

*********** 

I  was  employed  as  Director  of  the  Trades  Division  of 
Bethune-Cookman  College  when  Mrs.  Bethune  died.     A  Mr. 
James  Colston  had  become  President  before  her  death,  and 
I  worked  for  a  short  period  under  him.     Mr.  Colston  left 
Bethune-Cookman,   and  there  is  a  curious  coincidence  to 
relate  here.     Dr.   and  Mrs.   Colston  left  Daytona  Beach  and 
he  became  President  of  colleges  in  Savannah,   GA;  Knoxville, 
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TN;   and  New  York  City.     He  retired  in  1975  from  the  last 
(NY)   College  and  made  Greensboro  his  retirement  home.  We 
are  now  good  friends  and  fellow  church  members.  Neither 
of  us  imagined  that  our  paths  would  cross  again  in  such 
a  manner  approximately  30  years  later. 

Dr.  Richard  V.  Moore  followed  Dr.   Colston  as  President. 
I  remained  in  my  position,   under  his  administration  until 
1947  when  I  was  offered  a  position  as  Superintendent  of 
Maintenance  at  the  Prairie  View  A  &  M  College  at  Prairie 
View,   Texas.     In  early  September  of  that  year,  we  purchased 
a  new  car  preparatory  to  driving  from  Daytona  Beach  to 
Prairie  View.     We  loaded  a  trailer,  which  I  had  constructed, 
with  essential  household  appliances  and  set  out  for  our 
new  home  in  Texas.     It  took  us  approximately  three  days 
to  reach  our  destination,  with  stops  in  Tallahassee  and 
New  Orleans. 

Before  I  went  to  Prairie  View,   no  organized  maintenance 
department  existed  there.     Shifting  maintenance  work  from 
teachers  and  students  to  full-time  professional  personnel 
was  one  of  my  first  tasks. 

Prairie  View  is  a  state  supported  college,  situated 
about  forty  miles  north  of  Houston,   Texas,   enroute  to  the 
capital,  Austin.     The  college  is  located  out  on  the  prairie, 
about  four  miles  from  the  nearest  town  of  Waller,  and 
about  seven  miles  from  Hempstead,  Texas. 

There  were  a  total  of  about  120  buildings  on  the 
campus,   and  the  Maintenance  Department  was  responsible 
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for  doing  the  repairs,    renovations,   and  maintenance  of 
all  of  the  buildings.     In  addition  to  these  duties,  we 
also  operated  the  telephone  network   (which  was  connected 
to  the  "outside  world"  through  the  Bell  System) .  We 
operated  the  total  sewage  and  waste  system,   bus  and  truck 
transportation  system,    street  and  sidewalk  paving  and 
upkeep  system,   and  fire  and  police  departments,  among 
other  minor  things. 

The  college  had  to  be  totally  self-sufficient  because 
it  was  situated  so  far  out  on  the  Texas  prairie.  There 
were  some  5,500  persons  residing  on  the  campus,   and  so  my 
position  was  similar  to  the  city  manager  in  a  small  city. 

I  remained  at  Prairie  View  for  ten  years,  during 
which  time,   the  fourth  daughter,   Toni ,  was  born  on  Decembe 
22,    1953,   to  be  exact. 

The  Fire  on  Campus 

We  had  been  "operational"  for  only  a  week  or  two  when 
early  one  cold  morning  in  January,    I  was  awakened  by  the 
shrill  blast  of  the  fire  whistle,    (not  a  siren  as  in  other 
towns).     One  of  the  campus  buildings  was  afire. 

In  a  state  of  utter  confusion   (probably  still  half 
asleep) ,    I  managed  to  get  dressed  and  outside,   only  to 
find  that  the  truck  I  was  driving  would  not  start.  I 
did  finally  get  it  started  and  on  to  the  street.     I  dis- 
covered that  it  was  the  old  NYA-1  building,   used  as  a  men1 
dormitory.     When  I  arrived  at  the  fire,    I  noticed  that 
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the  truck  was  being  backed  up  to  the  fire,    and  students 
were  beginning  to  pull  off  the  hose.     My  Assistant  Chief 
was  no  where  to  be  seen. 

I  immediately  went  into  action,   announcing  that  I 
was  taking  command;   and  then  directed  that  the  fire  truck 
be  driven  down  to  the  hydrant  before  the  hose  was  pulled 
off.     The  hose  was  to  be  connected  to  the  hydrant  I  noticed 
the  stunned  look  on  the  faces  of  the  students,   but  I  shouted 
my  orders  that  much  louder. 

When  the  truck,   bringing  the  other  end  of  the  hose, 
got  back  to  the  fire,    one  of  the  students  at  the  hydrant 
yelled,    "We've  got  the  wrong  end  of  the  hose  down  here. 
This  one  won't  connect."     If  nothing  else  awakened  me,  that 
did!     Fortunately,   at  about  that  time,   my  Assistant  Chief 
appeared  and  took  over.     I  simply  stepped  back  into  the 
crowd,   and  watched  the  men  drag  500  ft.   of  four-inch  fire 
hose  up  the  block,    to  exchange  ends. 

Well,   needless  to  say,   that  building  burned  to  the 
ground.     But  the  good  Lord  saved  the  day.     Without  now 
having  to  prove  that  there  was  a  need  for  a  men ' s  dorm- 
itory,  Prairie  View  was  allotted  the  money;  and  plans  went 
into  effect  to  build  the  largest,   brick  building  ever  to 
be  built  on  that  campus.     And,   as  a  bonus,   NYA-2  housing 
females,   was  condemned  and  money  allotted  for  its  re- 
placement.     In  all  the  jubilation  that  followed,    no  one 
ever  "blew  the  whistle"  on  the  fire  chief. 
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The  Family  Trip  in  the  Ice  Storm 

We  made  twenty-two  separate  auto  trips  back  to  Daytona 
Beach  during  our  ten  vears  at  Prairie  View--a  combination 
of  business  and  pleasure. 

On  one  such  trip,    in  1954    (at  Christmas  time) ,  we  en- 
countered a  terrible  ice  storm.     Trees,   telephone  poles, 
and  wires  were  covered  with  ice,    some  were  down.  The 
heater  in  the  station  wagon  we  were  driving  went  on  the 
blink.     We  decided  to  forge  ahead  rather  than  stop  and 
try  to  find  shelter  for  the  duration.      (Hotels  and  motels 
were  not  generally  available  to  Negroes  at  that  time) . 
To  provide  some  heat,   we  bought  a  smudge-pot  type  of 
open  heater,    fueled  it  with  coal,   and  placed  it  in  the 
rear  of  the  station  wagon,   hoping  that  the  smoke  would 
be  drawn  out  through  the  partially  opened  back  window — 
leaving  enough  heat  inside  to  protect  us   from  the  cold. 

All  went  well  until  the  coals  died  down,   as  we  neared 
the  Alabama  line.     My  wife  did  the  driving,    and  I  moved 
into  the  back  of  the  station  wagon,    found  a  can  of  anti- 
freeze  (mostly  alcohol),    and  proceeded  to  sprinkle  the 
contents  over  the  coals.     The  flames  began  to  rise  and  I 
was  happy  that  I  had  found  the  right  thing  to  get  the  fire 
started  again,   when  the  can  in  my  hand  began  pulsating. 
I  had  presence  of  mind  enough  to  get  the  back  window 
opened  and  to  toss  the  can  out  onto  the  highway  just  as 
it  cleared  the  tail  gate  of  the  car  and  burst  into  flames. 
Needless  to  say,   we  were  all  terribly  frightened  and 
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visibly  shaken.     We  thanked  God  for  sparing  us  the 
tragedy  which  could  have  resulted. 

Other  Incidents  of  Interest  While  in  Texas 

We  started  and  operated  as  a  family  project,  the 
first  grocery  store  ever  to  be  operated  at  Prairie  View, 
Texas . 

I  constructed  a  small  automobile  from  lawn  mower  parts 
(including  gasoline  engine)    for  my  young  daughters  (Dale 
and  Linda  primarily) ,   and  it  was  so  real  in  appearance 
and  operation  that  a  friend  of  mine  submitted  a  picture 
and  description  of  it  to  Popular  Science  Magazine,  where 
it  was  published   (See  Exhibit  9-10;   9-10a  for  car  and 
other  early  family  pictures.) 

I  began  my  career  in  Law  long  before  I  attended  the 
University  of  North  Carolina.     I  attended  night  classes 
in  Law  at  Texas  Southern  University  in  Houston,  Texas, 
several  years  before  I  enrolled  in  Law  School  in  Chapel 
Hill. 

In  1957,    I  was  offered  two  positions  at  Colleges 
other  than  Prairie  View — the  American  University  of 
Beruit,   Lebanon  and  at  Antioch  College  in  Yellow  Springs, 
Ohio.     I  considered  taking  the  position  at  Yellow  Springs, 
Ohio,    and  made  a  trip  there  from  Texas  to  be  interviewed 
for  the  job. 

During  the  time  that  I  was  considering  accepting  a 
position  with  Antioch  College  in  Ohio,   Dr.   Evans,  President 
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EXHIBIT  9  -  10 


Prize  Projects 


BY   F=»S  READERS 


Mixed-Up  Car.  A  twohp. 
lawn-mower  motor  in  the 
rear  powers  this  little  car 
that  Alvis  A.  Leo  of  Prairie 
View,  Tex.,  built  for  his 
daughters.  Wheels  and  the 
driving  mechanism  eame 
from  an  industrial  mower, 
and  the  body  is  galvanized 
sheet  iron  over  a  wood 
frame.  The  only  auto  parts 
are  a  Crosley  steering  wheel 
and  truck  reflectors  used 
as  tail  lamps.  With  the 
chassis,  running  gear  and 
body  constructed  from  back- 
yard scrap,  cost  of  the  car 
was  less  than  $75. 
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of  Prairie  View,  offered  me  a  position  in  the  overseas 
program  of  Prairie  View  A  &  M  in  Liberia,  West  Africa. 

I  accepted  the  position  in  the  Spring  of  1957;  and 
my  family,    consisting  of  the  four  older  daughters  and 
wife,   began  to  make  plans  to  go  to  Africa  to  live  for  at 
least  two  years.     We  packed  up  our  worldly  belongings  and 
shipped  them  by  boat  to  Monrovia.     We  drove  our  automobile 
from  Prairie  View  to  Daytona  Beach  and  made  final  plans 
to  go  by  plane  from  Daytona  Beach  to  Harbel,  Liberia 
(stopping  enroute  first  in  Greensboro,   N.  C,   and  later 
in  New  York  to  visit  with  relatives) .     That  was  some 
sort  of  travel — we  had  been  told  that  there  was  no  tem- 
porary furniture  in  our  new  home  in  Kakata,   Liberia,  and 
that  we  would  have  to  bring  temporary  beds  and  food 
preservation  means.     So  we  traveled  with  22  large  card- 
board cartons — some  containing  cots  and  one  containing  a 
miniature  electric  refrigerator.     Our  relatives  were 
especially  helpful  in  assisting  us. 

We  arrived  in  Harbel,   Liberia,   on  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa  late  one  night  in  April,    1957,   and  were  met  by 
personnel  who  were  members  of  the  Prairie  View  "Team"  in 
Africa.     Prairie  View  A  &  M  College  had  been  hired  by  the 
United  States  Government  to  construct  a  Trade  School  of 
high  school  level  at  Kakata,   Liberia,    some  40  miles  in- 
land from  the  capital  city  of  Monrovia.     There  were  ap- 
proximately 30  persons  already  in  Africa  from  Prairie 
View  when  we  arrived,   and  many  of  these  had  driven  some 
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20  miles  from  Kakata  to  Harbel    (where  the  airport  was 
located)   to  meet  us.     These  were  to  become  our  very  good 
friends . 

These  people,   many  of  whom  were  meeting  for  the  first 
time  that  night  at  the  Harbel  airport,  were  all  very 
friendly  and  good  natured.     They  told  tales  of  snakes 
and  wild  animals  that  were  exaggerations  at  best;  and  on 
that  first  night  none  of  us  slept  well  at  all,  even 
though  we  had  a  nice  masonry  home  that  had  been  assigned 
to  us.     We  discovered  later  that  we  had  gone  through  a 
sort  of  "initiation  ceremony"  reserved  for  newcomers. 

I  was  an  instructor  of  auto  mechanics  at  first,  as- 
signed to  Booker  Washington  Institute.     I  had  been  hired 
as  Heavy  Equipment  Instructor   (to  teach  the  repair  and 
operation  of  giant  road  building  and  farm  machinery) , 
but  having  no  such  equipment  there  to  work  with  at  first, 
I  was  assigned  the  job  of  teaching  young  African  students 
how  to  repair  automobiles.     I  performed  these  duties, 
along  with  many  others  during  the  whole  of  the  two  years 
that  my  family  and  I  remained  in  Liberia.  (Exhibits 
9-11  and  9-lla) 

Myrna,  who  had  graduated  as  Valedictorian  of  her 
class,  was  enrolled  as  a  full-time  student  for  one  year 
at  Cuttington  College  in  the  hinterland  of  Liberia. 
During  all  of  the  time  that  we  lived  in  Liberia,  Linda, 
our  second  eldest  daughter,   was  enrolled  in  the  Booker 
Washington  Institute  where  I  taught;   and  Dale,   our  third, 
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was  taught  by  her  mother  from  a  stateside  correspondence 
school  course  since  there  were  no  elementary  schools 
available  to  her  in  Kakata. 

Our  stay  in  Liberia  was  eventful  to  say  the  least. 
Since  a  detailed  account  of  events  is  not  possible  here, 
only  one  memorable  incident  is  related  here. 

I  had  been  in  Liberia  for  about  a  vear  when  I  began 
to  have  dizzy  spells.     No  doctors  there  had  been  able  to 
diagnose  my  ailment,   and  I  was  concerned  that  I  might  have 
contracted  a  tropical  disease.     I  received  permission  to 
return  to  the  United  States  for  an  examination  and 
arrangements  were  made  for  my  flight  back  to  Mayo  Clinic 
in  Rochester,  Minnesota.     I  could  not  obtain  reservations 
back  to  New  York  over  the  same  route  that  I  had  gone  to 
Africa  (New  York-Lisbon  Portugal-Dakar  Senigal-Harbel , 
Liberia),   but  had  to  go  instead  to  Accra,   Ghana  first, 
and  then  fly  to  Lisbon  and  on  to  New  York. 

Our  Pan  American  flight  left  Accra,  Ghana  late  one 
evening,   and  when  dawn  arrived  we  were  about  mid-way 
over  the  center  of  the  African  Continent.     When  I  woke 
up  in  my  plane  seat,   I  looked  out  the  window  only  to 
view  what  I  thought  were  pink  clouds  below.     When  a 
mountain  appeared  in  them,   I  realized  that  I  had  been 
viewing  the  sands  of  the  Sahara  Desert.     We  soon  flew 
over  the  rock  of  Gibralta. 

We  stopped  in  Madrid,   Spain,   and  Lisbon,  Portugal, 
and  shortly  were  on  our  way  over  the  Atlantic  enroute  to 
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New  York.     We  had  been  over  the  ocean  for  about  four  hours 
when  I  noticed  oil  leaking  from  a  motor  of  the  plane  we 
were  on.     It  was  running  over  the  wing  on  my  side.  (This 
was  a  propeller- type  plane.)     I  asked  the  Stewardess  if 
the  pilot  was  aware  of  the  oil  leakage,   and  she  said  that 
he  had  been  aware  of  it  for  some  time  and  was  trying  to 
obtain  instructions  from  the  ground  as  to  what  to  do. 
A  bit  later,    she  came  back  and  announced  to  all  that  the 
engine  was  damaged  and  that  we  would  have  to  "feather" 
it   (cut  it  off)   and  fly  back  to  Lisbon  on  three  engines. 

One  lady  passenger  fainted  immediately  and  had  to  be 
given  oxygen.     All  passengers  were  quite  concerned  about 
our  predicament.     This  was  especially  true  after  the 
Captain   (pilot)    informed  us  by  cabin  loudspeaker  that  he 
would  have  to  "dump"   20,000  pounds  of  fuel  in  order  to 
assure  a  safe  landing.     He  asked  the  passengers  to  sit 
still  and  refrain  from  smoking,   as  this  might  cause  an 
explosion  if  some  of  the  gasoline  seeped  into  the  cabin 
of  the  plane  while  the  fuel  was  being  jettersoned. 

All  went  well;   I  was  able  to  obtain  some  pictures  of 
our  flying  along  with  a  dead  engine  and  trailing  four  two- 
inch  streams  of  gasoline  behind  us.     We  landed  safely  in 
Lisbon  and  had  a  day  of  sightseeing  at  the  airline's 
expense  and  finally  flew  on  to  New  York  and  then  on  to 
Mayo  Clinic.     The  doctors  there  determined  that  the  pres- 
sure of  my  work  and  the  effects  of  the  climate  had  combined 
to  cause  my  dizziness.     I  later  returned  to  Liberia  and 
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spent  another  year  there  at  Kakata. 

Travel  Experiences 

When  our  time  came  to  leave  Liberia  I  was  told  that 
I  was  entitled  to  receive  tickets  for  each  member  of  the 
family  back  to  our  point  of  departure  originally  (Daytona 
Beach,   Florida) ,  or  that  I  might  be  given  the  costs  of 
such  tickets,   and  that  we  could  arrange  to  find  our  way 
back  home  to  the  United  States  by  any  route  that  we 
choose.     We  chose  to  accept  the  later. 

I  had  designed  and  built  a  new  hood  for  the  Volks- 
wagen as  a  project  in  my  Kakata  class;   it  was  my  intention 
to  install  the  hood  on  a  VW  and  travel  thru  Europe  with 
my  family.     Later  I  found  it  necessary  to  change  plans  and 
had  to  ship  the  hood  to  the  USA  with  my  furniture.  (Hood 
was  installed  and  patent  received  later.     See  Exhibit  9-12.) 
Several  weeks  before  we  were  to  leave  Liberia,   I  ordered 
a  new  Volkswagen  in  Monrovia,  Liberia  had  it  shipped  to 
Naples,    Italy  instead  of  Monrovia.     Our  plan  was  to  fly 
to  Naples  from  Liberia,   accept  delivery  of  the  automobile 
and  then  drive  it  through  Italy,  to  Switzerland,  France 
and  England.     We  would  then  ship  the  car  by  boat  to  Miami 
or  Jacksonville,  Fla.  and  then  fly  from  London  to  the 
United  States. 

This  plan  worked  remarkably  well,    looking  at  the  matter 
in  retrospect,   as  we  did  fly  from  Robert  Field,  Liberia 
(at  Harbel,   Liberia)    to  Rome,    Italy,   and  then  we  took  a 
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FIG.  6 


FIGURE  1  is  a  perspective  view  of  an  automobile  hood 
showing  my  new  design; 

FIGURE  2  is  a  side  elevational  view  thereof; 

FIGURE  3  is  a  vertical  sectional  view  taken  substan- 
tially along  the  line  3 — 3  in  FIGURE  2; 

FIGURE  4  is  a  vertical  sectional  view  taken  substan- 
tially along  the  line  4 — 4  in  FIGURE  2; 

FIGURE  5  is  a  vertical  sectional  view  taken  substan- 
tially along  the  line  5 — 5  in  FIGURE  2;  and 

FIGURE  6  is  a  side  elevational  view  taken  on  a  re- 
duced scale. 

The  vehicle  shown  in  broken  lines  in  FIGURES  1  and 
6  is  included  for  illustrative  purposes  only. 

The  dominant  features  of  the  design  reside  in  the  por- 
tions shown  in  full  lines. 

EXHIBIT  9  -  12 


ThlTornamental  design  for  an  automobile  hood,  sub- 
stantially as  shown  and  described. 
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train  from  Rome  to  Naples,  where  we  were  to  take  delivery 
of  the  car.     Naples  being  south  of  Rome,  we  saved  our 
sightseeing  for  the  car  trip  north  from  Naples  through 
Rome,   Leghorn   (Italians  call  the  city  Laverna) ,  Pisa, 
Florence  and  Milan  on  our  way  to  Switzerland. 

The  train  ride  from  Rome  to  Naples  was  quite  an  ex- 
perience.    The  train  was  a  typical  small  sized  European 
train  with  the  shrilly  sounding  whistle,   and  we  enjoyed 
the  short  ride  to  Naples  very  much.     The  Italian  people 
were  most  friendly.     We  had  made  limited  reservations 
in  hotels  throughout  our  intended  route  so  we  checked  in- 
to the  hotel  in  Naples  and  immediately  contacted  the  auto- 
mobile people  to  see  if  our  car  had  arrived.     To  our 
disgust,   at  first  we  were  told  it  had  not;  then  we  were 
notified  that  the  car  had  arrived  from  Germany.     We  picked 
up  the  "bug,"  our  first  of  several  Volkswagen  automobiles, 
and  began  our  tour  of  Europe . 

Our  first  days  in  Europe  were  spent  in  Southern 
Italy,   having  a  wonderful  time  as  tourists  until  we  got 
lost  in  the  mountains  and  stopped  for  food  and  directions . 
At  this  stop,  the  chattering  Italians  who  crowded  around 
with  curiosity  made  us  realize  that  we  were  Negro  tourists. 
The  only  word  that  we  understood  sounded  like  "niggeroto." 
Although  there  was  no  hostility,  we  decided  we  were  not 
as  hungry  as  we  had  originally  thought,   got  back  in  the 
car  and  found  our  way  back  to  Naples.     During  the  entire 
31  days  of  travel  in  Europe,  we  never  had  this  experience 
repeated. 
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During  the  week  that  followed,  we  visited  Rome,  Pisa, 
Leghorn.     Florence  and  Milan,    Italy,   looking  in  on  St. 
Peters  Cathedral  and  the  Roman  ruins;  the  LaScala  Opera 
House  in  Milano.     We  were  most  impressed  with  the  quality 
of  the  super  highways    (autostratas )    in  Italy  at  this 
time   (1959)   which  were  comparable  to  our  four-lane  median 
separated  highways  in  the  United  States. 

Then  we  crossed  the  Alps  at  the  Domodosala  Pass  in 
Northern  Italy  into  Switzerland  where  we  visited  Geneva. 
We  were  more  impressed  by  the  view  from  the  Rhone  Valley 
of  the  Matterhorn  on  our  way  to  Geneva  than  we  were  with 
Geneva,   itself.     We  did  the  usual  thing  there — purchase 
watches  and  saw  the  Palace  of  Nations  where  the  old  World 
League  of  Nations  was  born. 

We  left  Geneva  for  Paris,   France   (about  500-600  miles) 
with  plans  to  drive  there  in  one  day.     Toward  the  French- 
Swiss  border  the  scenery  became  so  beautiful  and  the 
countryside  was  so  quiet  and  peaceful  that  we  slowed  our 
pace.     I  believe  we  passed  through  the  City  which  is 
Greensboro's  sister  city;   there  were  great  similarities 
in  the  two  cities. 

At  this  time  traveling  in  the  VW  with  me  were  the  wife 
three  children — Linda,   Dale  and  Toni ,  who  was  4  or  5 . 
Donna  had  not  yet  been  born  and  Myrna  had  already  returned 
to  the  U.   S.     Toni  sometimes  rode  in  the  little  back  lug- 
gage area  of  the  VW. 

As  we  approached  Paris  about  dusk,   the  Eiffel  Tower 
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"way  in  the  distance,"  peeked  out  from  behind  the  hills. 
Here  at  last  "us  country  yokels"  were  seeing  Paris  in  the 
Springtime  in  a  thoroughly  enjoyable,   relaxed  and  rewarding 
manner.     Looking  back  now,   despite  all  the  subsequent 
turmoil  we  have  all  experienced,    I  must  admit  that  this 
was  one  of  our  most  beautiful  family  experiences.  There 
was  very  little  conflict  and  animosity  during  our  entire 
European  trip  of  3200  miles. 

The  hotel  that  we  had  chosen  was  about  two  blocks  from 
the  center  of  Paris;   the  Arch  of  Triumph  was  only  two 
blocks  away.     We  took  the  children  up  and  climbed  to  the 
top,  watching  the  eternal  flame,    the  city  traffic,  etc.; 
we  thoroughly  enjoyed  all  of  this.     We  also  visited  the 
Louvre,   Notre  Dame,   Right  and  Left  Bank,   Artists  Quarters 
and  the  Seine  River. 

Some  Observations 

It  seems  that  the  Italian  women  were  plumper,   and  the 
people  more  friendly  than  in  France  and  in  Switzerland — 
even  more  so  than  in  England  where  we  spoke  the  same 
language.     In  Switzerland  there  was  apparent  indifference, 
but  not  hostility — very  businesslike;  in  France  we  had 
difficulty  gaining  attention.     Linda's  and  her  mother's 
browner  complexions  attracted  some  attention  and  gave  us 
a  chance  to  communicate.     But  in  France,   there  were  many 
more  Blacks  and  so  less  attention  was  given  us . 

Realizing  that  this  would  be  a  trip  in  a  lifetime  for 
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us,  we  decided  to  get  off  tourist  trails,   and  since  we 
had  our  own  VW,   got  up  early  in  the  mornings  and  went  to 
places  off  the  beaten  path;  there  were  few  restrictions 
except  those  we  made  ourselves.     Only  two  main  restrictions 
were  made  by  us:     we  knew  we  had  30  days  to  get  the  VW 
shipped  to  Miami,   and  we  had  to  avoid  cancellation  of 
hotel  reservations  to  assure  ourselves  of  places  to  sleep. 
Thus,  we  had  greater  flexibility  in  travel  plans  than  most 
tourists.     We  were  treated  well  by  persons  in  the  out- 
lying areas.     Traveling  was  cheaper  than  staying  at  home 
(all  of  us  could  eat  for  $3-$5  per  day) . 

Then  on  to  London  across  the  English  Channel.     We  had 
previously  explored  this  part  of  the  trip  and  discovered 
an  Air  Ferry  Service,   with  the  car  flying  with  us  as  a 
passenger  in  the  plane  from  France  to  the  English  side. 
We  had  made  reservations  at  La  Touquet  to  Lyd  near  Dover, 
England.     We  got  up  early  as  planned,   but  were  going 
along  leisurely  when  we  decided  to  look  at  a  map  and 
discovered  it  was  40  or  50  miles  further  than  expected! 
We  then  realized  that  we  were  going  to  be  late  if  we  didn't 
speed  up. 

We  all  got  excited,   but  at  60-65  miles  per  hour 
driving  we  made  it  to  within  a  2  miles  sign — 10  minutes 
before  flight  time.     Linda  got  pictures  of  the  giant 
plane  like  C-4's  you  see  now,   with  a  ramp  that  let  down; 
five  cars  could  be  loaded  and  all  the  passengers  from  them 
on  one  plane.     There  was  a  great  sense  of  excitement  and 
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adventure,   especially  since  we  were  right  on  schedule 
crossing  the  English  Channel! 

The  white  cliffs  of  Dover  were  a  memorable  sight, 
which  we  peered  out  to  see,   with  the  pilots  help.     It  was 
early  afternoon  when  we  landed  and  we  stood  and  watched 
until  our  little  blue  VW  was  driven  from  the  plane  to  the 
Customs  House  where  signs  were  slapped  on  to  it — "CAUTION — 
TRAFFIC  TO  THE  LEFT  NOT  RIGHT":     They  were  stuck  right  in 
Driver's  view.     Then  we  took  off  for  London  where  we  hoped 
to  arrive  by  night  to  pick  up  our  room  reservations.  It 
was  like  driving  through  S.   C.   or  Ga.   in  the  South;  the 
two-lane  highways  gave  me  trouble.     Occasionally  I  would 
be  looking  at  the  countryside  and  talking  and  the  car 
would  wander  over  to  the  right.     Soon  one  of  the  children 
would  be  punching  me  on  the  shoulder  and  yelling,  "Daddy, 
Daddy,   there's  a  car  coming  on  our  side"  and  I'd  have  to 
get  back  to  the  left  in  a  hurry.     I  really  came  to  ap- 
preciate the  warning  on  the  sign  in  front  of  me.     It  seems 
people  there  were  used  to  this  kind  of  error  because  they 
all  seemed  good-natured  about  "us  foreign  drivers."  By 
the  time  we  arrived  in  London,   I  had  become  an  old  hand 
at  driving  on  the  left. 

In  London  we  were  impressed  by  the  double-decker 
busses.     We  visited  Madame  Toussard's  Wax  Works  with  all 
the  celebrities   (Presidents,   Queens,   etc.),   the  House  of 
Parliament,    St.   Paul's  Cathedral,   Hampton  House  outside 
London;  Buckingham  with  the  changing  of  the  guards 
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ceremony.     We  saw  everything  we  could  possibly  see  in  a 
short  time. 

After  about  a  week  in  London,  we  left  our  car  at 
Liverpool  Dock  for  shipment  to  Miami  and  caught  one  of 
the  first  707  jets — intercontinental  flights  from  Heathrow 
Airport  to  New  York  City.     It  was  advertised  as  so  smooth 
that  you  could  put  a  nickel  on  the  table  edge  and  not 
have  it  fall  off  in  flight. 

When  we  arrived  in  New  York,   Vi  and  Aubrey  met  us  and 
listened  attentively  to  our  adventures  through  Europe. 

After  a  very  nice  visit  with  Vi  and  Aubrey,  we  flew 
on  to  Greensboro  and  then  on  to  Daytona  Beach  where  we 
planned  to  live  for  a  while  preparatory  to  my  entering 
Law  School.     Then  we  moved  to  Greensboro,   in  order  to 
have  the  family  near  the  school  where  I  would  be  attending. 

Greensboro 

At  the  time  we  arrived  in  Greensboro,  Ann  and  Eddie 
and  Wina;   Lil  and  Elliot,   Alphonso  and  Virginia;  Ken, 
Nan  and  Mike  were  all  living  there  and  we  had  a  grand 
time  sharing  all  of  our  adventures.     We  had  decided  be- 
fore leaving  Africa  that  I  should  not  return  to  Prairie 
View  to  work;   I  was,   therefore,   unemployed  and  undecided. 
Ken  had  on  several  occasions  written  or  spoken  to  me 
about  going  to  Law  School  and  I  had  attended  Law  School 
while  in  Texas  to  see  how  I  might  like  law  and  if  law 
would  like  me  sufficiently  to  take  it  on  as  a  new  en- 
deavor.     (Exhibit  9-13)     I  had  thought  that  I  might  and 
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decided,   with  Ken's  help,   to  go  to  the  University  of  N.  C. 
as  a  N.   C.   resident;  enrollment  was  limited  so  qualifying 
as  a  resident  was  important.     Then  I  did  a  rather  foolish 
thing,   now  that  I  look  back  on  it.     We  already  had  a 
place  in  Daytona  Beach,   and  after  making  a  few  contacts 
in  Greensboro,  we  went  on  to  Florida  and  set  up  house  there. 
We  received  our  furniture  shipped  from  Liberia,   bought  a 
second  car  and  I  then  planned  to  make  successive  trips  to 
N.   C.     I  never  did  tell  Dean  that  I  was  in  transit  from 
Florida  to  N.   C. ;   I  neglected  to  say  that  I  was  not  living 
in  Greensboro.     For  about  six  weeks  of  consultation,  I 
drove  from  Daytona  Beach  to  Greensboro  to  Chapel  Hill 
each  week.     Sometimes  this  meant  driving  all  night  long 
and  I  had  some  pretty  close  calls  on  the  road  as  I  was 
tired.     But  I  did  make  it  since  I  knew  I  needed  to  be  ready 
to  enter  in  September. 

Law  School 

I  guess  the  average  age  of  the  entering  Law  student 
was  22-25;   I  was  45.     There  was  only  one  student  older 
than  that — the  conductor  of  the  N.  C.   Symphony  who  was 
taking  Law  just  for  kicks,   Dr.   Benjamin  Swalene.     I  guess 
he  may  have  needed  his  Law  training  later  as  I  have  heard 
that  he  got  a  pretty  raw  deal  as  director  at  a  later  date. 
But  most  of  my  classmates  were  quite  young.  Julius 
Chambers,   of  NAACP  fame  later,   and  several  whites  from 
Greensboro,   were  just  "boys"  really. 

Alphonso  assisted  me  in  finding  a  house  for  the  family — 
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on  Cottage  Grove  Avenue.     Not  too  long  after  we  set  up 
house,    Polly  and  her  family  moved  to  Greensboro  and  this 
increased  the  number  of  family  members  living  in  Greens- 
boro to  six  units.     In  my  own  immediate  family,   Linda  and 
Dale  were  in  high  school,   Myrna  in  college  at  Bennett 
and  I  was  on  my  way  to  Law  School;  Toni  was  in  elementary 
school.     Nobody  worked  in  our  house  for  four  years  so  this 
was  a  tremendous  feati     In  Chapel  Hill,    I  had  a  good  living 
arrangement  in  a  home  with  a  widower.     I  must  say  that 
Law  School  was  the  hardest  I  ever  worked  in  my  life — not 
physically,   but  mentally. 

Things  of  Interest 

In  Law  School  I  was  an  oddity,   to  say  the  least — called 
a  second  career  student.     I  had  lived  in  Africa,   had  pre- 
vious law  training,   had  had  several  careers  and  had  lived 
quite  a  bit — these  were  all  advantages  and  I  enjoyed  early 
popularity.     I  was  selected  to  represent  the  class  on 
the  student  legislature.     There  were  about  175  students 
in  Law  School — only  5  were  Blacks .     I  must  say  that  I  got 
a  kind  of  swollen  head.     It  was  Chambers,   I  believe,  who 
recommended  that  we  study  in  small  groups;  some  came  to 
ask  me  about  the  idea.     My  response  was  that  we  needed  to 
mix  with  the  whites,   not  to  isolate  ourselves  from  our 
classmates.     They  agreed.     As  time  went  on,  Chambers 
began  to  outstrip  all  of  the  others  and  became  Editor- 
in-Chief  of  the  Law  School  Review,   etc.     One  day  I  ap- 
proached Julius  with  the  idea  of  studying  in  groups  and 
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he  told  me  good-naturedly  where  I  could  go i 

Earlier  I  called  the  extensive  commuting  that  I  did 
"foolish,"  and  I  might  have  said  foolish  and  harmful.  It 
certainly  contributed  to  damaging  my  eye;   I  got  "red  eye" 
and  saw  a  doctor  who  began  to  treat  it,   but  it  continued 
to  grow  worse  and  I  had  to  resort  to  special  treatment. 
After  6  or  8  weeks,    I  flew  to  Texas  to  get  treatment.  For 
almost  the  next  full  year,    as  a  beginning  Law  student 
when  I  had  to  put  in  a  minimum  of  5  to  6  hours  of  difficult 
reading  daily,    I  was  stricken  with  an  eye  ailment  which 
virtually  put  my  eye  out.     Now  I  have  always  heard  Papa 
talk  about  miracles  and  miraculous  healing,   but  I  look 
back  now  and  know  that  I  was  the  prime  subject  of  a  miracle. 
Within  a  6  to  8  month  period  I  had  to  fly  to  Texas  several 
times  for  treatment  and  then  go  to  N.  C.  Memorial  Hospital 
for  additional  treatment  by  an  ophthamologist .     Out  of 
all  this  I  survived;   I  have  very  little  sight  in  my  right 
eye  today  but  have  gone  through  Law  School  and  have 
practiced  Law  for  some  13  years  without  any  extreme  in- 
convenience by  this  defect.     The  sight  was  not  saved, 
but  God  has  made  it  possible  for  me  to  move  forward. 

I  must  give  credit  to  my  brother,   Ken,    for  helping  me 
during  the  three  years  I  was  in  Law  School;   in  summers 
he  afforded  me  employment.     When  there  was  no  legal  work 
I  could  do,   he  provided  work  that  I  knew  better  than  any 
at  that  time--building  houses,    supervising  plans  and 
construction.     Ken  was  then  building  four  houses  and  I 
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took  the  job  as  supervisor  of  these  jobs.     This  also  gave 
me  a  chance  to  get  away  from  Law  for  a  while. 

By  the  third  year,    Chambers  had  turned  out  to  be  the 
top  Law  student  in  all  the  student  body  of  175  students 
and  by  tradition  was  elected  Editor-in-Chief;  many  honors 
and  recognitions  were  bestowed  on  him;   this  is  the  first 
time  this  had  happened  to  a  Black.     This  angered  the  con- 
servatives in  the  State,   especially  those  on  the  Board  of 
Law  Examiners  which  had  to  pass  on  the  "fitness  of  lawyers." 
The  Board  was  determined  to  teach  the  liberal  Dean  Henry 
Brandis  a  lesson  for  being  such  an  ultra-liberal.  They 
decided  to  flunk  a  great  number  of  his  students  in  order 
to  force  him  to  assume  the  attitude  of  keeping  the  Negro 
in  his  place.     I  became  a  victim  of  this  move  and  I  have 
kept  quite  a  scrapbook  of  the  many  denouncements  of  this 
act  in  such  an  enlightened  states  as  N.   C.     Some  82 
students  flunked  from  UNC  that  year.     Of  course,  Julius 
had  to  pass.     By  the  next  year,   the  Dean  had  gained  some 
political  clout  himself,   had  aligned  himself  with  the 
liberal  newspapers,   threatened  to  abolish  the  Law  Board 
and  so  most  of  us  skated  through  the  next  year  easily 
and  have  enjoyed  the  practice  of  Law  since.      (See  Exhibits 
9-14  thru  9-17) 

Donna  was  born  while  all  of  this  was  happening  and  I 
was  anticipating  being  called  to  come  home  for  her  mother 
to  go  to  the  hospital.     Early  one  evening,    I  did  recieve 
the  call,   jumped  into  the  car  and  ran  over  a  dog  crossing 
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-July  d^wskre  2W/  ^ 

6  Lawyers  Recommended 


BY  DAVID  S.  GREENE 
Dally  News  Staff  Writer 

Members  erf  the  18th  Judicial 
Bar  Association  voted  Friday  on 
six  lawyers  as  nominees  for  the 
seventh  District  Court  judgeship 
in  Guilford  County  which  was 
established  by  the  recent  Gener- 
al Assembly. 

The  six  lawyers,  whose  names 
are  to  be  sent  to  Gov.  Robert 
Scott,  are  Louis  J.  Fisher,  67,  of 
High  Point,  Kenneth  M.  Car- 
rington,  3<L  Alvis  A.  Lee,  Frank 


E.  M.  Matlock,  32,  J.  Benjamin 
Milest  38,  and  Hubert  E.  Sey- 
mour Jr.,  45,  all  of  Greensboro. 

About  150  lawyers  of  the  18th 
Judicial  District,  which  consists 
of  Guilford  County,  voted  for 
one  nominee  each. 

The  vote  for  each  nominee 
was  not  announced,  but  will  be 
included  with  the  names  when 
they  are  sent  to  Gov.  Scott. 
Scott  will  select  the  new  judge. 

JORDAN*  J*  FRASSINETT, 


president  of  the  18th  District 
Bar,  presided  at  the  meeting  in 
the  Guilford  County  Courthouse. 
He  told  each  nominee  he  would 
be  allowed  to  see  the  vote  he 
received. 

Frassineti  also  said  it  is  his 
understanding  the  Governor  is 
not  bound  to  select  the  new 
judge  from  the  list  of  nominees. 
The  new  judge  will  serve  by  ap- 
pointment until  the  next  general 
election,  he  said. 

There  was  no  indication  as  to 


For  Guilford  Jud 


wtotf- mm  GtwSrfror*  would  fill 
the  newly  created  judgeship. 

Fisher  received  his  law  de- 
gree from  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  in  1925,  and  has 
practiced  law  in  High  Point 
since  that  time.  He  has  held 
many  bar  association  offices 
and  top  posts  in  amateur  athlet- 
ic organization. 

CARRJNGTON  ALSO  received 
his  law  degree  from  UNC  in 
Chapel  Hill.  He  was  an  attorney 


for"  a  private  company  for  a 
time,  then  joined  Clyde  A. 
Shreve  in  the  practice  of  law  in 
the  Greensboro  area.  He  also 
has  served;  as  a  part-time  in? 
structor  in  the  business  depart- 
ment of  A&T  State  University. 

Lee,  is  a  member  of  the  Lee, 
High,  Taylor  and  Dansby  law 
firm  here.  He  is  a  brother  of  J. 
Kenneth  Lee,  one  of  the  first 
Negroes  to  graduate  from  the 
UNC  law  school. 

Matlock,    also   a   UNC  law. 


school  graduate,  has  served1  as- 
clerfc-«oltcitor  of  the  former 
Guilford  Domestic  Relations 
Court  and  as  a  staff  lawyer  in 
the  state  attorney  general V  of- 
fice. He  ran  unsuccessfully  for 
lieutenant  governor  in  the  1968 
primary. 

*  *  *  ■ 
MILES,  WHO  received  his 
law  degree  from  Wake  Forest 
University,  has  served  as  a 
judge  of  the  former  Munidpal- 
.Cpiipty^Cpyrt  in  Greensboro.  He 

,t,    .    r  A    ...Mi  ...  : 


is  a  graduate  of  the  Army  Intel- 
ligence School  and  was  a  spe- 
cial agent  with  the  Counterintel- 
ligence Corps  until  1958  when  he 
began  practice  here: 

Seymour,  who  received'  his 
law  degree  from  the  University 
of  Michigan,  is  a  former  solici- 
tor and  substitute  judge  of  the 
former  Municipal-County  Court. 
He  has  practiced  law  in  Greens- 
boro since  1951  and  was  an  un- 
successful candidate  for  the 
U.S.  Senate  in  1966. 


EXHIBIT  9-17 
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the  street,   but  didn't  stop  in  my  rush  to  get  home. 
Sometimes,   years  afterwards,   Donna  and  I  share  our  little 
"sick  joke"  of  how  a  poor  dog  had  to  give  up  his  life  so 
that  she  could  come  into  this  world.     But  that  last  little 
girl  came  while  I  was  in  Law  school. 

One  of  the  more  lasting  impressions  that  I  have  of 
Papa  and  Mama,   and  especially  of  Papa,  was  that  they  loved 
children.     That  explains  in  part  why  they  had  so  many  of 
them. 

I'm  sure  that  my  greatest  love  for  children  came  from 
my  parents.     I  used  to  say  that  I  thought  that  man  could 
acquire  no  nobler  goal  than  to  be  able  to  mold  and  shape 
the  character  and  life  of  a  little  one  given  to  him  by  God. 

All  five  of  my  girls  were  very  beautiful  in  my  sight, 
but  I  thought  that  Donna  was  the  most  beautiful  baby  that 
I  had. 

Although  our  married  life  had  never  been  ideal,  "Val," 
as  I  called  my  first  wife,   and  I  had  had  a  good  life.  How- 
ever,   after  about  27  years  of  married  life  we  separated 
and  were  divorced.     At  the  time  of  our  divorce  only  three 
of  our  children  were  living  at  home.     Myrna  and  Linda 
had  married  and  left  home.     When  we  separated,    I  was  prac- 
ticing Law  with  Kenneth  in  Greensboro,   as  I  had  done  since 
being  admitted  to  practice  in  North  Carolina.     I  owe 
much  of  whatever  success  I  have  enjoyed  as  a  lawyer  to 
Kenneth.     He  was  most  helpful  to  me  in  getting  started  in 
my  new  career. 
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My  former  wife  and  I  both  remained  in  Greensboro,  so 
I  was  able  to  see  and  visit  with  my  children  often.  This 
has  been  good  for  me  and  them,    I  think. 

I  found  out  early  in  my  practice  of  Law  that  I  was 
better  suited  to  practice  civil  law  than  criminal  law,  so 
after  a  few  years,   I  made  a  decision  to  reduce  to  a  very 
minimum  any  criminal  law  practice  which  I  had  built  up. 
At  that  time  Kenneth  and  I  had  acquired  several  other 
partners  in  our  law  practice,   among  them  were  David  M. 
Dansby,   Major  S.  High,   Herman  L.  Taylor,   and  Leon  Stanback, 
all  very  fine  and  able  lawyers. 

About  the  same  time  that  I  decided  to  reduce  my  crimi- 
nal law  practice  and  concentrate  on  civil  law,   I  also 
made  another  decision.     I  decided  to  withdraw  from  the 
law  firm  which  Kenneth  and  I  had  been  a  part  of  for  ap- 
proximately nine  years  and  open  a  separate  practice  of  my 
own.     I  have  been  practicing  alone  since  them. 

In  1968,    I  met  my  present  wife,   Valena.     Valena  re- 
lates the  rather  strange  and  fascinating  way  in  which  we 
had  been  together  years  before  in  Philadelphia. 

In  1948,   I  was  visiting  an  aunt  in  Philadelphia 
for  the  summer  and  learned  from  two  friends  that 
they  were  working  with  the  national  Progressive 
Party  campaign  for  the  Presidency;   they  asked  if  I 
wanted  to  work  with  them  in  the  political  convention 
that  the  new  third  party  was  to  have  that  year  in 
Philadelphia. 

I  had  never  participated  in  any  such  political 
activity  as  this  before;  being  only  about  18  years 
old  and  eager  for  excitement,   I  joined  them  in  their 
work. 
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I  acted  as  usher  on  the  convention  floor  during 
the  entire  convention  and  learned  a  lot  about  the 
operation  of  a  national  political  convention.  There 
were  people  there  from  all  over  the  United  States,  and 
especially  a  lot  of  Negroes  as  Henry  Wallace  was  way 
ahead  of  his  time  in  racial  attitudes. 

About  21  years  later,    I  came  to  Greensboro  to 
work  and  met  Alvis .     During  our  courtship  we  talked 
about  our  experiences  and  in  fact,   visited  Philadel- 
phia together.     It  was  about  that  time  that  we  real- 
ized that  we  had  both  been  in  the  same  building  (where 
the  convention  was  held  in  1948) ,   all  of  the  week  of 
the  Progressive  Party  Convention.     We  then  discussed 
the  happenings  on  the  convention  floor  during  that 
convention  and  the  roles  we  played  there,   not  knowing 
at  the  time  we  were  there  that  the  other  existed  at 
all. 

Alvis  and  some  friends  had  driven  up  to  Phila- 
delphia as  delegates  to  the  convention  and  had  parti- 
cipated in  all  of  the  activities  there.     We  had  in 
all  probability  seen  each  other  at  that  convention 
but  never  met  each  other  until  21  years  later. 

There  is  still  a  stranger  way  in  which  we  actually  came 

to  know  each  other. 

Aunt  Bessie  Lee  has  lived  in  Greensboro  most  of  her 
adult  life.     Since  her  husband  Elbert  passed,  (Papa's 
brother)    she  has  lived  alone  in  their  home  on  Benbow  Road. 
Aunt  Bessie  made  one  or  more  rooms  of  her  home  available 
to  her  young  friends  who  were  single  and  employed  in  the 
city,   and  who  needed  a  temporary  home. 

I  was  living  alone,   also,   in  1968,   having  been  divorced 
from  Val  and  with  our  children  living  with  her.  Aunt 
Bessie  knew  of  my  reputation  as  a  "tinkerer"    (one  who  is 
always  fixing  or  building  things).     Valena  Wynne  Harris, 
a  young  widow  from  Raleigh,  was  moving  to  Greensboro  to 
take  a  position  as  librarian  at  A  &  T  State  University, 
and  was  to  room  with  Aunt  Bessie.  She  needed  someone  to 
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help  install  a  window  air  conditioner  in  her  room  and  Aunt 
Bessie  called  me  by  phone. 

When  I  arrived  at  Aunt  Bessie's,    I  found  Valena,  her 
youngest  sister  Annie  Lee,    and  Annie  Lee's  husband,  Henry, 
(all  strangely  familiar  names)   waiting  for  me.     That  is 
how  Valena  and  I  met. 

About  four  years  later,   Valena,  who  had  moved  out  of 
Aunt  Bessie's  home  about  two  years  earlier,   and  I  both 
visited  Aunt  Bess  on  the  same  day.     Valena  was  especially 
attractive  to  me  that  particular  day  and  I  guess  it  was 
mutual.     Aunt  Bessie  delights  in  describing  how  pairs  of 
eyes  lit  up. 

We  were  courting  from  that  day  forward,   and  on  June  2, 
1973  we  were  married  at  the  St.  James  United  Presbyterian 
Church  by  our  present  minister,   Reverend  Lloyd  Green; 
we  were  the  first  couple  that  he  ever  married  at  St.  James. 

Valena  had  been  a  widow  for  15  years  and  was  the 
mother  of  a  lovely  teen-age  daughter,   Cynthia,   when  we 
married.     I  often  tease  her,   telling  her  that  it  was  a 
son  I  really  needed,   not  another  daughter,   but  she  adds, 
that  I'll  simply  have  to  be  satisfied  with  grandsons , 
Cynthia  is  about  the  nearest  thing  to  a  "mechanical  minded 
son"  that  I  might  have  had  without  having  a  boy.     She  has 
recently,   almost  single-handedly,   customized  a  sports 
van   (automobile)    as  completely  and  as  thoroughly  as  any 
man  might  have  done.     She  is  a  whiz  with  tools. 

Valena  comes  from  a  fairly  large  family  like  my  own, 
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and  she  dearly  loves  people.     We  have  had  a  most  compatible 
and  loving  marriage  during  these  past  five  years,   and  we 
look  forward  to  a  long  life  together.     Because  we  have  so 
much  in  common,    it  is  easy  to  understand  how  we  have  been 
able  to  get  along  so  well. 

One  of  the  things  we  both  love  is  adventure  and  travel. 
Valena  had  traveled  extensively  before  we  married,  and 
with  a  little  prodding,   has  agreed  to  share  her  major 
trips.      (Exhibits  9-18  and  9-19) 

Our  travels  together  include:     trips  to  Vienna, 
Austria,    and  Istanbul  and  Bursa,   Turkey  in  1976.     We  went 
first  by  auto  from  Greensboro  to  Somerset,   N.  J.  where 
my  niece,   Edwina  Lee  and  her  family  lives  and  visited  with 
them  overnight,   leaving  our  car  at  their  home  and  taking 
off  from  Kennedy  Airport  for  Vienna. 

We  spent  only  one  day  in  Vienna,   visiting  such  famous 
places  as  the  Schoenbrunn  Palace,   the  Belvedere  Castle, 
the  Johann  Strauss  Monument  and  the  St.   Stephens  Cathedral. 
We  were  a  part  of  a  tour  group  and  had  a  very  well  organized 
tour  plan.     We  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  short  visit  to 
Vienna . 

We  flew  from  Vienna  to  Istanbul  Turkey  on  the  following 
day,   and  spent  about  six  days  in  and  around  Istanbul.  Is- 
tanbul is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  the  world,   and  there 
were  many  interesting  and  beautiful  places  and  things  to 
see  there.     Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  trip  was  one  of 
our  most  enjoyable  experiences  we  have  had  together. 
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We  visited  a  number  of  old  and  beautiful  mosques  for 
which  Turkey  is  famous — St.  Sophia  Mosque,   Blue  Mosque, 
The  Suleymaniye  Mosque  and  others.     St.  Sophia  was  con- 
structed in  the  year  537  and  still  stands  today. 

We  traveled  on  the  Bosphorus,   the  body  of  water  that 
separates  European  Turkey  from  Asiatic  Turkey,   and  in 
fact  passed  over  the  Bosphorus  Bridge,   a  modernistic 
suspension  bridge,   the  only  such  bridge  spanning  from 
Europe  to  Asia. 

We  stopped  on  and  traveled  over  the  very  famous  Galata 
Bridge,   one  of  the  few  floating  bridges  in  the  world. 
The  Galata  Bridge  had  shops  and  stores  on  it  and  portions 
of  it  are  towed  aside  by  tug  boats  each  early  morning  to 
make  a  channel  passageway  for  ships  too  large  to  pass 
under  it. 

We  stayed  at  the  Istanbul  Sheridan  Hotel,   one  of  the 
most  modern  and  best  equipped  hotels  in  Istanbul  which 
was  situated  right  on  Takism  Square,   in  the  heart  of 
Istanbul . 

A  search  through  photo  volumes  conducted  near  the  end 
of  this  writing,   rewarded  me  with  numerous  old  snapshots 
and  some  interesting  recent  photos  as  well.     I  want  to 
present  my  children  as  they  are  today,  primarily  through 
pictures.      (See  Exhibits  following:     9-20  thru  9-24.) 

"Taking  pictures"  has  always  been  one  of  my  favorite 
hobbies.     I  get  a  real  "kick"  from  experimenting  with 
cameras — and  with  people  who  are  willing  to  be  my  subjects. 
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I  suppose  you  might  say  that  this  hobby,   as  well  as  any- 
thing else,   represents  the  thrust  of  my  life-style-- 
LEARNING  BY  DOING — and  so  the  final  pages  of  this  chapter 
are  symbolically  chosen  as  my  ending.      (See  Exhibits 
9-25  and  25.) 

PRESENTING  MYRMA — MY  OLDEST  DAUGHTER— who  has  worked  as  a  model  and 
commercial  artist  and  is  currently  completing  an  M.F.A.  Degree  in 
Theatre  Design  at  Temple  University. 

AND 

LINDA— DAUGHTER  NUMBER  TWO— who  produced  from  her  marriage  to 
William  Baptiste,  my  first  "handsome  grandson,  "BUTCH,"  and  who,  at 
this  writing  is  Mrs.  Jimmy  Miller  and  is  off  "doing  her  own  thing" 
as  a  U.S.  Army  Civilian  Representative  in  Fort  Walten  Beach,  Florida. 

********** 
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DALE  SUPPLIED  FACTS  ABOUT  HERSELF  AND  SPOUSE: 


NAME:  Dale  Lee  McNeil;    married  to  Charles  McNeil,  Aug.  5,  1967 

EDUCATION:    North  Carolina  Central  University  -  1  yr. ,  1965 
Secretarial  School,  Greensboro         1  yr.  1966 
Currently  at  Santa  Monica  College  studying  Composition  in  Music 

EDUCATION  -  SPOUSE: 

North  Carolina  Central  University  -  B.S. 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles  -  Motion  Pictures 
and  Television  -  M.A. 


MOST  REWARDING  EXPERIENCE: 

For  myself  was  having  the  opportunity  to  live  in  Africa  and 
also  another  rewarding  experience  was  getting  married  and 
making  a  new  life  in  California. 

Chuck's  rewarding  experience  was  felt  when  he  started 
his  Film  Production  Company. 

SPECIAL  TALENT:  I  am  a  songwriter,  a  profession  which  stems  from  a  love  of 
both  music  and  poetry.  I  have  become  a  proficient  lyricist  as 
well  as  a  composer  of  music  for  contemporary  songs. 

Chuck  is  a  film  director  and  screen-writer  for  television 
comedy  shows  and  has  also  received  credit  for  assistant  di- 
recting "The  Lily  Thomlin  Special,"  "The  Dean  Martin  Summer 
Show,"  "The  John  Denver  Special,"  and  "Good  Times." 


PHILOSOPHY:    Chuck  and  I 


-.    share  the  same 
philosophy  of  life 
which  is: 

Finding  and  under- 
standing the  import- 
ance of  the  com- 
plexities of  self 
and  others  and 
through  this  intro- 
spection both  of  us 
will  be  better  di- 
rected and  closer  to 
knowing  one's  own 
attitudes,  needs,  and 
desires  in  life. 


EXHIBIT  9  -  22 
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AND  TONI  DECIDED  TO  WRITE  A  BRIEF  NARRATIVE  ABOUT  HERSELF 
AND  NEW  HUSBAND: 

I  am  Toni  Lee  Conway,    fourth  daughter  born  to  Alvis 
A.  Lee  and  Valmarie  Colley  Lee  on  December  22,   1953,  in 
Prairie  View,   Texas.     At  the  age  of  two  years,   I  traveled 
to  Africa  with  my  father  who  had  accepted  a  position  in 
Liberia,  West  Africa.     Even  at  that  young  age,   I  can  re- 
call some  of  my  experiences  and  activities    (or  I  have 
heard  the  family  talk  about  them  enough  to  make  me  remember 
them) .     But  the  two  things  that  made  the  greatest  im- 
pression on  me  about  Africa  were  the  unbearable  heat  and 
the  prevalence  of  snakes . 

I  remember  some  of  my  travels  in  my  early  years,  living 
a  brief  period  in  Florida  and  finally  settling  in  Greens- 
boro.    The  majority  of  my  ventures  during  my  childhood 
were  much  like  those  of  many  other  children.     I  remember 
my  childhood  father  as  a  Jack-of-all-Trades  and  a  master 
of  many.     I  believe  that  because  there  were  no  boys  born 
in  the  family,   my  father  chose  one  of  us  as  the  "Tom-boy"; 
possibly  I  was  it.     This  is  not  to  say  that  all  of  his 
daughters  did  not  have  an  ample  quantity  of  so-called 
male  know-how,   but  I  do  well  remember  climbing  up  ladders 
to  repair  shingles,   and  sliding  under  VW 1 s  to  change  oil. 
I  believe  that  all  of  my  years  have  been  gratifying  as 
my  father's  child,   but  that  my  earliest   (age  2-9)  are 
most  memorable.     My  experiences  have  led  me  to  believe 
him  to  be  a  most  versatile  and  sensitive  man. 

At  present,    I  am  in  my  second  marriage.  Thomas 
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Conway,   Jr.,   of  Louisburg,   N.   C.   and  I  were  married  on 
December  4,    1976.     I  am  employed  by  Delta  Airlines  and 
have  been  since  May,    1976,   as  a  flight  attendant  based 
out  of  Chicago,    111.     My  husband,    son  Alvis    (born  Feb.  2, 
1971)    and  I  reside  in  Raleigh,   N.  C.   from  which  I  com- 
mute to  Chicago.     My  husband  is  a  Psychological  Counselor 
at  North  Carolina  State  University  in  Raleigh  and  has  had 
training  and  experience  as  a  newspaper  photographer. 

I  attended  A  &  T  State  University  for  three  years  and 
studied  Art  Design.     I  did  not  complete  my  Bachelor's 
Degree  in  Art,   but  do  plan  to  continue  my  education  in 
the  near  future.      (Some  of  my  very  rough  sketches  appear 
as  illustrations  in  Uncle  Henry's  chapter.)     I  hope  to 
follow  a  course  of  study  that  would  allow  me  to  incorporate 
my  artistic  abilities  with  my  love  for  children.  My 
husband  I  have  discussed  the  possibility  of  opening  a 
day  care  center  in  the  next  few  years .     We  hope  to  have 
another  child  in  the  near  future. 
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TON  I ' 5  WEDDING  PICTURE  -  DEC. ,  1976 
Alvis,  Torn',  Conway,  &  Little  AT  vis 


MY  YOUNGEST  -  DONNA  -  WHO  AT  THIS  WRITING  IS  A  HIGH  SCHOOL 
SOPHOMORE  AND  VERY  MUCH  INTO  HER  "INDEPENDENT  TEEN-AGE  YEARS." 
EACH  TIME  I   DRIVE  PAST  THE  HOUSE  ON  GORRELL  AND  SEE  THE  SCHOOL 
BUS  WHICH  SHE  HAS  BEEN  DRIVING  EVER  SINCE  SHE  TURNED  16  EARLIER 
THIS  YEAR,    I  AM  REMINDED  OF  THIS  FACT. 

IN  THE  LOWER  RIGHT  PHOTO  SHE  APPEARS  AS  THE  BEAUTIFUL 
BABY  I   REMEMBER  AND  IN  THE  LARGE  PICTURE  AS  SHE  SEES  HERSELF 
TODAY.      INCIDENTALLY,    DONNA  DEVELOPED  AND  PRINTED  THE  PHOTO  OF 
HERSELF  IN  A  PHOTOGRAPHY  CLASS  AND  IT  HELPS  TO  ILLUSTRATE  HER 
TALENT  IN  THE  VISUAL  ARTS — A  TALENT  WHICH  SHE  SHARES  WITH  SEVER- 


AL OF  HER  SISTERS. 


EXHIBIT  9  -  24 
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TRICK  PHOTOGRAPHY  FROM  THE  HAMLET  DAYS  -  1930's 

EXHIBIT  9  -  25 
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ANN  AS  A  TEENAGER  IN  THE  '30'S 


"From  my  earliest  years  it  seemed 
that  I  would  invariably  find  humor  in 
most  experiences;  and  then,  I'd  forget 
things  which  were  called  'important'.  , 

Someone  has  said,  'opportunities 
drop  in  your  lap  if  you  have  your  lap 
where  opportunities  drop'.    I  must 
have  been  in  the  opportunity  dropping 
position.    The  knowledge  of  my  ability 
to  write  poetry  'got  around'  it 
was  only  natural,  then,  that  I  was 
asked  to  be  the  faculty  poet." 

Annie  Lee  Hoi  ley 


ANN  AT  RETIREMENT  IN  1975 


10 

SOME  FUNNY  THINGS  HAVE  HAPPENED  DURING  MY  LIFETIME 

Annie  Lee  Holley 

From  my  earliest  years  it  seemed  that  I  would  in- 
variably find  humor  in  most  experiences;   and  then,  I'd 
forget  things  which  were  called  "important."     For  in- 
stance,  what  others  call  important  memories  of  early 
childhood  are  vague  to  me.     I  do  remember  having  been 
told  that  I  was  born  in  Charlotte,   N.  C,   on  October  14, 
1918,   and  that  I  attended  the  Fairview  Elementary  School 
in  the  first  and  second  grades.     Oddly  enough,   that  is 
about  all  I  can  recall  about  life  in  Charlotte  except, 
of  course,    the  time  when  Polly  and  I  had  the  mumps  at 
the  same  time.     We  looked  so  comical  with  "fat  jaws." 

I  remember  vividly  that  much  of  the  humor  of  having 
"fat  jaws"  was  destroyed  by  the  terrible  pains,  especially 
when  we  tried  to  eat  the  Lee  family  delicacies:  sour 
pickles,   green  apples  with  salt,   and  cucumbers  with 
vinegar.     To  be  denied  these  was  about  as  painful  as  eating 
them  at  that  time. 

I  was  still  quite  a  child,   eight  years  of  age,  when 
Papa  moved  the  family  to  Hamlet.     We  lived  beyond  the  city 
limits  in  what  today  would  be  called  the  suburbs.  At 
that  time,    it  was  just  plain  country.     The  school  we  at- 
tended was  in  Hamlet,    about  five  miles  from  our  home. 
We  had  to  walk  that  distance — come  rain  or  come  shine — on 
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most  days.     Seldom  would  Papa's  second-hand  cars  hold  up 
long  enough  for  us  to  ride  each  day.     As  I  think  about  it 
now,    I  must  confess  that  kids  today  sure  do  have  it  tough. 
Where  we  used  to  have  to  walk  to  school  and  keep  warm  by 
running  part  of  the  way,   now  they  stand  and  shiver  while 
waiting  for  the  bus! 

There  were  many  sobering  moments  and  days  in  Hamlet, 
despite  my  sense  of  humor  begging  me  to  remember  otherwise. 
I  remember  Mama  was  usually  understanding,   agreeable,  and 
patient,   no  matter  how  rough  the  going  got.     I  always  felt 
free  to  confide  in  her.     Being  a  memeber  of  a  large  family, 
which  included  a  number  of  older  sisters,   I  found  myself 
the  recipient  of  an  abundant  supply  of  hand-me-downs. 
Most  of  our  clothes  were  made  by  Mama.     In  those  days, 
children  referred  to  home-made  clothing  as  "mammy-made," 
because  some  mothers  botched  them  up,   but  not  our  Mama 
Lee.     She  had  a  special  talent  for  sewing,   and  her  products 
were  well-made.     She  never  even  needed  to  purchase  a  pat- 
tern.    All  that  was  necessary  was  to  show  her  a  picture 
of  a  style  that  we  desired,   and  she  could  produce  a  rep- 
lica of  it.     We  kept  a  large  supply  of  current  mail-order 
catalogs  at  home  for  that  purpose.     I  recall  once  when 
she  was  sewing  for  Wy,   when  Wy  was  but  a  little  girl, 
Mama  had  a  bit  of  trouble  helping  her  make  up  her  mind 
about  the  kind  of  dress  she  desired.     Wy  kept  looking 
at  the  faces  of  the  models  and  rejected  the  picture  of 
the  dress  because,   as  she  would  say,    "that  girl  is  too 
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ugly,    I  don't  want  that  dress." 

As  much  as  I  would  like  to  recall  other  sober  incidents 
of  everyday  life  in  Hamlet,    I  find  those  thoughts  being 
invaded  by  the  humorous  side  of  my  nature. 

We  did  not  have  a  washing  machine  during  those  times , 
so  we  had  to  use  large  tin  tubs,   placed  on  a  board  which 
was  nailed  between  two  trees.     In  my  mind,   I  can  still 
visualize  the  scene.     I  recall  one  incident  involving  Polly 
and  me.     We  were  doing  the  family  "wash."     Usually  after 
the  wash  was  completed,   we'd  enjoy  climbing  into  the  tubs 
of  water  and  splashing.     On  this  occasion,  we  both  wanted 
to  get  into  the  same  tub  at  the  same  time.     This  provoked 
me  and  I  dumped  Polly  out — tub,  water,   and  all.  She 
screamed  and,   unfortunately,   Papa,   observing  what  had 
happened,   grabbed  a  limb  from  a  tree,   and  proceeded  to 
move  in  my  direction.     Immediately,    I  decided  to  try  to 
out  run  him;   the  chase  was  on.     When  he  did  catch  me, 
he  was  too  exhausted  to  administer  the  punishment.  We 
all  had  a  good  laugh  in  the  end. 

Here  I  go  again.     Once  one  of  my  friends  and  neigh- 
bors,  Alice  Robinson,   invited  me  to  spend  the  night  with 
her.     At  the  time,   her  grandfather  was  employed  at  the 
Hamlet  round-house    (railroad)    and  came  home  from  work  at 
midnight.     It  was  a  family  custom  to  delay  supper  until 
her  grandfather  arrived,   so  the  children  would  be  sent 
to  bed  and  then  awakened  for  supper  at  midnight.  Since 
I  was  unaccustomed  to  this  ritual,   I  fell  asleep  with  my 
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head  in  my  plate. 

I  guess  I  was  a  typical  child  for  my  day,   and  so 
showing  off  a  new  accomplishment  was  a  strong  desire.  I 
finally  mastered  this  skill,   so  I  thought,   until  the 
day  of  my  great  performance  .   I  persuaded  Papa  and  Mama  to 
come  sit  on  the  porch  to  watch  me.     As  I  proceeded  to 
ride  down  the  driveway,   grinning,   of  course,   the  wheel 
chain  broke  causing  me  to  throw  up  both  hands.     I  felt 
myself  tearing  off  the  side  of  the  house  and  landing  on 
the  ground,  with  the  bicycle  on  top  of  me.     I  guess  I 
must  have  been  knocked  unconscious  momentarily,    for  when 
I  opened  my  eyes ,    I  was  lying  on  the  bed  bleeding  and 
crying.     The  embarrassment  hurt  me  more  than  anything  else. 

Two  particular  incidents,   of  my  high  school  days, 
stick  in  my  memory.     One  has  to  do  with  writing  poetry 
and  the  other  with  singing  in  the  choral  group.     My  first 
poem  was  written  during  Negro  History  Week  and  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Afro-American  Newspaper  for  publication. 

It  is  titled:     "It  Is  Not  The  Color,   But  The  Brain 

That  Counts" 

The  color  of  most  Negroes  is  dark   1 tis  true 

But  what  difference  does  that  make  as  to  what  they 
can  do? 

They  can  sing,   dance,   and  think  like  the  whites, 

But  what  happens  to  the  Negro  when  they  demand  their 
rights? 

They  have  always  been  looked  upon  as  an  inferior  race. 

Which  makes  a  few  of  them  think  that  they  are 

a  hopeless  case. 
But  even  at  that,    some  are  moving  right  along  - 

And  are  taking  the  places  of  some  other  who  have  gone. 
We  are  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  Negro  as  a  race , 

Can  compete  with  the  whites  at  any  old  pace. 
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We  are  pushed  and  shunned  and  called  out  of  our  name, 
But  when  it  comes  to  intelligence,  we  have  plenty 
of  fame. 

When  it's  time  for  war,   they  want  the  Negro  right  there 
In  fact,   the  Negro  is  in  demand  everywhere. 

We  are  still  determined  to  do  our  part 

But  we  want  others  to  realize  that  we  too  have  a 
heart . 

Our  only  request  is  that  we  be  treated  fair, 

And  if  that  could  be  accomplished,   our  complaints 
would  be  rare. 

Just  disregard  the  color  of  the  hair  and  the  face  - 
And  consider  the  Negro  as  an  intelligent  race. 

As  a  junior  and  a  member  of  the  choral  group  in  high 
school,    I  had  been  given  a  solo  part  for  a  special  program. 
The  participants  were  asked  to  wear  black  dresses  and  black 
slippers.     Since  I  did  not  own  a  pair  of  black  slippers 
(and  getting  new  shoes  was  like  pulling  eye  teeth  in  those 
days),    I  decided  to  try  wearing  Mama's  shoes.     Despite  the 
fact  that  Mama's  feet  were  smaller  than  mine,   I  was  de- 
termined to  wear  the  shoes.     Oh,   but  I  paid  for  my  strong 
determination  in  this  instance.     In  the  midst  of  the  pro- 
gram,   I  remember  "blacking-out"  and  hitting  the  floor. 
I'm  sure  that  some  members  of  the  audience  must  have 
thought  that  I  was  reacting  to  stage  fright,   but  the 
truth  was,   my  blood  circulation  had  been  cut  off  from 
having  put  the  bigger  numbers  inside  instead  of  outside. 
My  only  relief  came  after  the  shoes  were  removed. 

Getting  a  College  Education  and  Meeting  Prince  Charming 

In  19  34,    I  graduated  from  the  Capital  Highway  High 
School  in  Hamlet,   as  Valedictorian  of  my  class,   and  left 
home  in  19  34  to  attend  A  &  T  College,   at  Greensboro,   N.  C. 
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I  lived  with  Lil,   who  was  in  her  second  year  as  a  teacher 
at  the  Dudley  High  School. 

It  was  in  the  Spring  of  1936  that  a  tornado  touched 
down  in  Greensboro,   destroying  a  large  portion  of  the 
city.     Greensboro  had  never  witnessed  any  such  destruction, 
but  once  was  enough.     I  remember  it  came  over  our  house, 
without  touching  down,   and  then  destroyed  the  Southeastern 
section  of  the  City.     We  lived  in  the  Northwest.  The 
next  day  classes  at  the  college  were  dismissed  so  that 
the  students  could  help  in  rescuing     victims  and  cleaning 
up  the  debris.     The  memory  of  living  through  that  dev- 
astating adventure  will  last  forever,   but  one  can  hardly 
call  any  part  of  it  humorous. 

There  was  one  other  experience  that  year  which  was 
even  more  personal  and  much  more  lasting— that  was  when 
I  met  the  one  and  only  Edward  M .  Holley.     Eddie  was  also 
attending  A  &  T  College.     The  times  we  spent  together 
there,   in  19  36,    set  the  stage  for  our  subsequent  engage- 
ment and  marriage . 

After  one  year,    I  transferred  from  A  &  T  College  to 
Fayetteville  State  Normal  School    (now  F.T.U.).     A  &  T 
offered  only  secondary  major  courses.     I  realized  after 
a  short  time  there  that  I  wanted  to  become  an  elementary 
teacher,   thus  the  transfer.     I  remained  at  Fayetteville 
State  Normal  for  three  years  and  graduated  as  Salutatorian 
of  the  first  four-year  graduating  class  in  19  39. 
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Exhibit  10-2 

College  Days 
Ann — Top  row  C 
Bess—Lower  R 

My  experiences  at  FTU  were  quite  varied  and  rewarding. 
I  enjoyed  all  of  my  teachers,   but  there  was  one  in  partic- 
ular who  fascinated  me.     She  was  an  elderly,   single  woman 
who  taught  me  geography.     She  could  quote  paragraphs, 
verbatim,    from  the  text  without  opening  the  book.  This 
could  go  on  for  an  entire  class  period,   and  often  be- 
came quite  boring.     At  intervals,    some  of  my  classmates 
would  be  caught  whispering  to  each  other.     She  would 
stop  abruptly  and  say  "young  man   (or  lady) ,   you  are  NGT" 
(meaning  no-good-a-tall ) .     Then  she  would  dismiss  the 
class  for  the  day. 
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During  the  summer  of  my  second  year  at  FTU,    I  worked 
as  a  head-waitress  for  the  teachers.     One  evening  I  felt 
that  my  uniform  needed  starching.     I  decided  to  make  some 
starch  and  slip  it  from  the  kitchen,   after  the  cafeteria 
manager  had  left  for  the  evening.     My  roommate  and  I 
found  a  large  tin  can,   filled  it  with  starch  and  took  it 
to  our  room.     Just  as  we  were  opening  the  door  to  our 
room,   the  can  slipped  from  my  hand  and  starch  ran  all 
under  the  door  of  the  room  across  from  us.     Guess  who 
lived  in  that  room?     You're  right,   none  other  than  the 
cafeteria  manager.     She  opened  her  door,   and  starch  was 
running  all  over  her  bedroom  shoes .     She  was  too  amused 
to  reprimand  us,   so  we  all  had  a  good  laugh,  but  no 
starched  uniform. 

My  relationship  with  Dean  and  Mrs.  McRae ,   of  FTU,  was 
perhaps  my  most  rewarding  and  enjoyable  faculty-student 
relationship.     My  job  as  their  baby-sitter  served  as  a 
relaxer,   for  I  could  get  away  from  the  dorm  and  also  eat 
some  decent  home-cooked  food.     I  remember  also  that  Mrs. 
McRae  was  in  charge  of  the  Creative  Dance  Group  on  campus . 
This  group  provided  those  of  us  who  were  lucky  enough  to 
be  members  with  many  hours  of  fun,   creativity,   and  re- 
laxation . 

During  my  junior  year,    I  taught  Basic  English  to  a 
class  of  young  men  in  the  N.Y.A.   Program.     I  was  also 
fortunate  to  participate  in  three  other  phases  of  the 
college  activities:     serving  as  May  Queen,   one  year;  as 
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an  attendant  to  Miss  FTC,   and  as  a  guard  on  the  girl's 
basketball  team. 

My  First  Teaching  Positon 

During  my  first  teaching  position,  which  was  in  a 
rural  town  called  Spring  Hope,   N.   C.  ,   I  was  asked  to 
coach  the  Girl's  Basketball  Team  as  well  as  hold  the 
position  as  second  grade  teacher.     My  team  consisted  of 
twelve  attractive  young  ladies  who  "primped"  instead  of 
concentrating  on  playing  ball.     I  had  to  settle  with  the 
honor  of  possessing  the  "best  looking  girls"  team  in  the 
county  instead  of  having  a  winning  team. 

I  lived  in  a  "teacherage"  in  Spring  Hope  for  four 
years;  and  I  remember  that  one  night  someone  broke  in 
through  the  window  on  the  first  floor.     We  threw  down  a 
bucket  of  coal  and  frightened  the  culprit  away. 

It  was  when  I  was  teaching  at  Spring  Hope  and  Eddie 
was  at  Williamston,   N.   C.  ,   that  we  were  married — six  years 
from  the  date  I  met  him  at  A  &  T. 

I  wrote  a  poem  that  I  have  saved  through  the  years 
after  my  marriage.  ""  Some  years  later,    I  dedicated  it  to 
Edwina  and  it  was  set  to  music  by  Hollywood  Music  Productions 
this  piece  was  copyrighted. 

(See  following  page) 
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THE  MAGIC  OF  LOVE 


(Dedicated  to  my  daughter) 


What  is  love  and  how 

does  it  act? 
It's  this  in-f or-mation 

that  we  lack. 
It 1 s  often  so 

mis- under- stood 
Which  we  could  avoid  if 

we  only  would. 
There's  a  time  and  a  place 

for  all  things, 
And  that  is  what 

happiness  brings. 
No  one  can  live  your 

life  for  you 
I'm  sure  we'll  all  find 

this  to  be  true. 
Be  patient,  understanding 

and  brave 
Don't  allow  yourself 

to  be  a  knave. 
Love  must  be  han-dled 

with  care. 
And  millions  are  failing 

every-where . 
But  that  doesn 1 t  mean  that 

you  may  lose 
Just  find  different  tech- 
niques to  use. 
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EXHIBIT  10  -  3 


\\l  Cimt  fat  Lou 


Interrogatively 


3y         Anne  L.  Holley 


or 


m  i  i  j  t  J  n  i  m  i  n  j  j 


What  Is    love    and       how  does    It    act  ?    It's  this  in-  for-  ma-  tion     that    we  Lzck.  It's 


01 


\  i  I  M  i  I "  i  1  i  n  j  g  j  ! 


of-    ten    so     mi3  -     un-   der-  stood,    Which    wa  could  a-  void  if    we     on  -    ly  vs-Ld. 


i  J  i  ) 


Ther<s:s  a    time  aM  Dlace  for  all  things,.   And      this    is  what  hap-  pi-  ness  brings.. 


22. 


j  n  i  j  r  ^  i  j  i 


.£1 


5*  'ess  ca=;  live   tout      llf?    for  ycu,  Ir« 


T    .IT-  -T*-m~3 


Love      est    be       hand-  led    with  care.    And      ail-  lions  are    fail-  Uuc,      ev-    'ry-  where.  But 


that  does-  n't  mean  that     you  must  lose.    Just    find  dlf-  f 'rent  tech  -  niques  to  use. 


Try    the    2a?-    ic    of        Love    to  -    day,    And  you    may       find    a  -  way 
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A  few  years  later,   he  was  inducted  into  the  Army  and 
stationed  in  Alabama.     I  was  offered  a  position  as 
Principal  and  teacher  in  a  one-teacher  school  in  Person 
County  for  a  year.     I  had  a  total  of  twenty  students  who 
were  distributed  in  six  grades.     The  older  students  would 
assist  the  younger  ones.     Our  building  was  a  small,  white 
wooden  room,   located  near  a  cemetery.     At  recess  time, 
the  kids  would  play  hide  and  seek  behind  the  tombstones . 
We  had  to  keep  wood  in  the  room  to  burn  in  the  "pot- 
bellied"  stove  that  sat  in  the  center  of  the  room.  One 
cold  day,   a  student  who  was  epileptic  had  a  seizure  and 
almost  knocked  the  stove  down.     Needless  to  say,  no 
learning  took  place  during  the  rest  of  that  day.     As  a 
matter  of  fact,   this  entire  experience  might  be  approp- 
riately labeled  "teaching  in  the  raw." 

After  spending  that  year  in  Roxboro,    I  decided,  with 
Eddie  in  the  Army,    this  was  a  perfect  time  for  me  to  go 
back  to  school.     I  took  a  leave  of  absence  in  order  to 
obtain  the  Master's  degree.     Fortunately,   I  was  able 
to  get  a  partial  scholarship  from  my  alma  mater  to  go  to 
Atlanta  University,   in  Georgia.     At  that  time  AU  had  a 
reputation  for  being  a  tough  one  and  the  courses  and  pro- 
fessors were  known  for  "giving  students  a  hard  time." 
Despite  these  rumors  I  enrolled  and  prepared  myself  for 
whatever  was  to  come.     Some  of  what  came  was  frightening; 
the  rigorous  oral  examination  that  was  reguired  prior  to 
gualifying  for  the  M.A.  was  one  such  scare.     The  day  I 
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was  assigned  to  face  the  "firing  squad"  came;   I  was  just 
entering  the  exam  room  when  out  walked  a  classmate  who 
had  been  scheduled  ahead  of  me.     As  she  emerged,   I  noticed 
that  the  rose  which  she  had  so  carefully  placed  in  her 
hair  earlier  was  withered.     It  dropped  on  the  floor  at 
my  feet.     I  was  almost  tempted  to  run,   but  decided  to 
face  the     interrogaters .     Believe  it  or  not,    I  passed 
with  flying  colors,   and  graduated  with  the  Master's 
degree,    in  1945. 

When  Eddie  received  his  honorable  discharge  from  the 
Army,   he  accepted  employment  near  his  home  in  Edenton, 
N.   C. ,   where  we  lived  until  after  Edwina 1 s  birth. 

A  Bundle  of  Joy — At  Last 

We  had  both  looked  forward  to  having  a  child.  So, 
after  five  years  of  marriage,   the  day  finally  arrived. 
Edwina  Elaine  Holley  was  born  on  November  21,   1946,  at 
Elizabeth  City,   N.   C.     Her  birth  took  place  in  a  private 
clinic  owned  by  Dr.  J.   E.  Jones,   who  became  her  godfather. 
(The  poem  that  I  wrote  as  a  tribute  to  him  on  his  50th 
Anniversary  as  an  Obstetrician  follows.)     Edwina  was  al- 
ways a  happy,   friendly  and  outgoing  child.     As  she  grew 
up  she  became  very  self-sufficient,  which  later  proved  to 
be  one  of  her  greatest  assets — during  the  many  ahanges  and 
adjustments  that  she  has  had  to  make  in  her  life. 
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My  Doctor  And  Friend 
(Dedicated  to  Dr.  Jones) 

The  circumstance  under  which  we  met 

Is  one  that  I  shall  never  forget. 
Three  months  pregnant — on  a  bright  sunny  day, 

Wearing  a  white  dress,    I  was  on  my  way. 
To  meet  Dr.  Jones  who  was  to  bring  me  through 

To  show  and  tell  me  what  I  was  to  do. 

Escorting  me  was  a  very  dear  friend 

Who  was  standing  by  my  side  as  I  went  in. 

As  we  opened  the  door,   Lo  and  Behold! 

My  doctor  just  had  an  emergency,   so  I  was  told. 

Walking  out  of  his  office,   looking  a  bloody  mess, 
I  closed  my  eyes  tight,    avoiding  the  rest. 

Wondering  what  else  there  was  to  see  - 

But  realizing  already — this  was  plenty  for  me. 

Seeing  my  condition,   he  rushed  me  out 

Attempting  to  explain  what  it  was  all  about. 

Apologizing  to  me  for  having  seen  him  this  way 
I  was  really  too  upset  to  listen  that  day. 

But  I  faintly  remembered  hearing  him  say, 
"Please  come  back  when  I  get  straight," 

We  did  just  that,   for  I  was  too  excited  to  wait 
Returning  later  that  very  same  day. 

I  met  my  doctor  and  had  a  very  pleasant  stay 
He  snowed  me  the  clinic  with  so  much  grace. 

I  was  really  impressed  with  him  and  his  place, 
He  said,    "In  six  more  months  you  can  expect  a 
little  one, 

Do  you  want  a  little  girl  or  a  nice,    fine  son?" 

My  answer  was,    "Either  sex  would  be  just  fine, 
Just  let  it  be  normal,   and  get  here  on  time." 

November  was  the  month  that  she  came , 

Edwina  Elaine  became  her  name. 
She  stayed  around,  being  spoiled  by  all 

Getting  fat  and  round  like  a  big  butterball. 
We  soon  left  the  clinic  -  taking  her  away 

Leaving  behind  fond  memories  of  our  stay. 

(June,  1976) 
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After  Edwina ' s  birth  in  1946,   Eddie  and  I  returned  to 
Greensboro,  where  he  accepted  a  teaching  position  in  Guil- 
ford County,   at  Summerfield  High  School.     I  taught  for 
about  two  years  at  the  Brown  Summitt  School,   also  in 
Guilford  County.      (Elliott  was  principal  at  that  time.) 
(Eddie  later  accepted  the  principalship  of  Lee  Elementary 
School,   Sanford,   N.  C.) 

Edwina  received  her  pre-school  training  at  the  Metro- 
politan Nursery  School  in  Greensboro.      (Exhibit  10-4) 
Following  her  fifth  birthday,    she  was  enrolled  in  a 
Catholic  School  near  our  home,   for  a  period  of  one  year. 
She  was  then  transferred  to  Washington  Street  School,  where 
I  had  been  employed  since  1948.      (Exhibit  10-5) 

Years  At  Washington  Street  School 

During  the  years  at  Washington  Street  School,    I  had 
numerous  unusual  experiences,    some  of  which  I  would  like 
to  share. 

Mr.  J.   S.   Leary  was  my  principal;  my  room  was  located 
in  an  old  two-story  brick  building,    facing  Gorrell  Street. 
(This  building  housed  grades  1-6.)     Mrs.  Leary  supervised 
grades  1-3,   and  Mr.  Waddie  Jones,   grades  4-6.     We  were 
so  crowded  that,   at  one  time,   Vivian  Hayes,   a  co-worker, 
and  I  shared  the  same  room.     Frequently  we  both  felt  like 
running  to  the  window  and  screaming  outside  to  the  world, 
"Help!     We  need  room!" 

I  acquired  another  headache  when  I  was  given  the  job 
as  bookroom  manager.     We  had  finally  moved  into  another 
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EXHIBIT  10 


METROPOLITAN  NURSERY  SCHOOL 
GRADUATION  EXERCISES 

Class  of  1952 


Thursday,  May    22,  1952 
7:45  p.m. 

Congregational  Church    •■:  1  • 
Corner  of  High  and. Armstrong  Streets 
Greensboro-,  North  Carolina 
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building  on  the  same  campus.     However,   we  still  needed 
more  room.     I  had  the  bookroom  for  many  years  in  a  very 
small  storage  area — without  windows.     Since  I  suffer  with 
claustrophobia,    I  spent  many  miserable  hours  in  that  room. 
Eventually,   a  larger  room  was  provided,    and  I  remained  at 
this  job  until  1969. 

There  was  another  old  wooden,  white  building  on  the 
campus    (before  modernization) ;   some  teachers  were  assigned 
to  that  building,   and  we  held  double  sessions.  During 
one  of  the  years  that  I  taught  in  this  building,    I  had 
the  most  provoking  and  difficult  experience  of  my  teaching 
career.     I  enrolled  a  nine  year  old  child  in  my  third 
grade  class,   who  had  an  IQ  of  64.     He  had  a  steel  plate 
in  his  head  which  was  placed  there  when  he  was  three  years 
old,   and  suffering  from  Jaundice.     His  attention  span 
was  equal  to  that  of  a  two  year  old;   and  he  had  a  speech 
impediment.     He  could  not  carry  on  any  intelligent  con- 
versation.    I  had  to  keep  him  entertained  by  bringing 
Edwina's  discarded  toys  to  him.     One  day  he  had  the  nerve 
to  ask  for  a  drum!     He  further  complicated  my  day  by 
patiently  waiting  until  I  filled  the  blackboard  with  work 
for  the  class  and  turned  back  to  my  desk.     Then,   he  would 
quickly  erase  everything  off  the  board  with  his  sleeve. 
I'm     sure  that  this  was  the  time  I  developed  ulcers.  I 
talked  with  my  principal  and  prayed  for  some  relief, 
but  was  repeatedly  told  that  there  was  nowhere  else  to 
place  the  child.     He  continued  to  grow  worse.  Seeing 
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how  frustrated  I  was  becoming,   Eddie  told  me  that  I  would 
have  to  tell  my  principal  that  either  the  child  would 
have  to  go  or  I  would  quit.     This  ultimatum  finally  led 
Mr.  Leary  to  talk  with  the  city  school's  guidance  counselor 
(white) .     She  asked  me  to  keep  a  day-by-day  account  of 
the  child's  behavior,   adding  that  she  would  come  out  to 
observe  the  next  week. 

On  the  day  of  her  visit  to  my  class,   fortunately  for 
me,   the  child's  behavior  was  at  its  peak.     As  she  walked 
in,   it  was  obvious  who  the  problem  child  was  inasmuch 
as  he  nearly  knocked  her  down.     She  took  all  that  she 
could  stand  and  as  she  started  up  to  my  desk  to  talk  to 
me,   the  child  leaped  at  her  and  remarked:     "Wait,  honey, 
give  me  a  kiss."     At  that  point,   the  counselor  screamed, 
"Oh,   no!"  and  ran  all  the  way  to  the  office.     On  the  very 
next  day,   we  were  informed  that  provisions  were  being  made 
to  remove  the  child  from  my  room.     I  learned  later  that 
he  was  removed  to  the  streets,   and,   of  course,    I  regretted 
this . 

Eddie's  Last  Days 

Eddie  remained  as  principal  of  the  Lee  Elementary 
School,   Sanford,   N.  C.   for  ten  years.     Then  he  returned 
to  Greensboro  as  principal  of  Florence  Elementary  School. 
At  that  time,   we  had  just  built  our  home  on  Julian  Street 
and  were  very  happy  to  be  back  together.  Unfortunately, 
this  happiness  lasted  only  one  year.     At  the  end  of  his 
first  year  in  the  home  and  as  principal  in  Guilford  County, 
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he  passed  suddenly  on  July  8,  1964. 

Church  Affiliations 

Long  before  Eddie's  death,  we  had  joined  the  St.  James 
Presbyterian  Church,   when  Rev.  J.  T.  Douglas  was  minister. 
Eddie  served  on  the  Deacon  Board  and  also  became  President 
of  the  Men's  Council.     I  served  as  President  of  the  Lucy 
Laney  Circle,   and  at  one  time  as  its  Secretary.     I  am 
presently  serving  as  a  member  of  the  J.   T.   Douglas  United 
Day  Care  Center  Auxiliary  Board  at  our  church.  After 
Eddie's  death,   Alvis,  who  is  also  a  member  of  St.  James 
Presbyterian  Church,   designed  and  donated  an  outdoor 
Bulletin  Board  to  the  church  as  a  memorial  to  Eddie.  A 
Dedicatory  Service  was  held  for  this  project,  with  a 
portion  of  my  family  attending.      (Exhibit  10-6) 

More  About  My  Offsprings 

Edwina's  interests  as  she  was  growing  up  included: 
dancing,  which  she  always  loved   (being  a  member  of  the 
Creative  Dance  Group  from  elementary  through  high  school 
days) ,  music,   in  which  she  later  lost  interest  and  gave 
up  piano  less.ons.       She  was  a  member  of  the  Girl  Scout 
Troup  under  Mrs.  Juanita  Spaulding  and  she  received  her 
formal  education  from  Lincoln  Street  High  and  Dudley 
Senior  High,   graduating  with  honors  in  1964. 

During  the  Spring  of  the  year,  when  Edwina  was  in  the 
tenth  grade,   a  state  of  unrest  developed  among  high  school 
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EXHIBIT  10-6 


TILE  UKITF.D  PRESBTfKRIAN  MPi-l'S  COUNCIL 
SAINT  JAMES  PRESBJfTEKIAtJ  CHURCH 
Greensboro.;  worth  Carolina 


memorial  service 

FOR 

EDWARD  H.  FIOJjLKY 
•5  ■*     *     ->  ■»         ■»         j.c-  *     *  •>•  -;r  ->         «  •*  -:!■  &  -rr  &  ■!:- 


ORDER  OF  SERVICE 


THE  LEADER j    Blessed  is  the  man  whom  Thou  choose  3t;.f  and  causest 
to  approach  unto  Thee,,  that  he  ms-y  d'-'ell  in  Thy 
courts:    vt®  shall  be  satisfied  with  the  goodness  ox" 
Thy  house,  even  Thy  Holy  Temple 0 


IliVOCATION:    0  Master  Eternal,  Five  to  each  of  us 

The  dee-;>  consciousness  of  Thy  oresence0 
Direct  our  thoughts.,  guide  and  control 
Cur  hearts  and  lives i  that  we  way  be corns 
Illy  servants j 

Reveal  to  us  that  death  claims  only  the  body. 

And  that  the  soul  live*  cn  forever  with  Thee .  A-asn., 


and  college  students  in  Greensboro—over  the  discriminating 
practices  and  policies  in  public  eating  facilities,  in 
the  city.     Many  of  the  students,   including  Edwina,  dis- 
played their  resentment  by  "sitting  in"  at  one  of  the 
downtown  restaurants.     They  refused  to  leave  the  premises 
and  were  arrested  and  locked  up  in  the  building  which  is 
now  a  nursing  home.     We  had  mixed  emotions  about  the  in- 
cident at  first,   because  we  did  not  understand  the  students' 
plans;  but  later,  we  accepted  Edwina 's  actions  and  were 
proud  to  learn  that  she  possessed  such  strong  convictions. 
In  the  end,   the  incident  was  a  strong  factor  in  helping 
to  change  the  policies  and  practices  in  public  facilities 
all  over  the  city  as  well  as  over  the  country. 

During  summers,   Edwina  worked  as  a  counselor  for  a 
day  camp  housed  at  the  Y.W.C.A.;   and  in  1970  she  served 
as  an  aide  with  the  Head  Start  Program  sponsored  by  the 
City  Schools. 

Her  decision  to  major  in  Political  Science  in  college, 
with  the  idea  of  becoming  a  lawyer,  was  made  in  the  summer 
after  she  graduated  from  High  School.     During  this  time, 
Eddie 1 s  sudden  death  had  a  tremendous  impact  on  both  our 
lives.     Her  plans  to  enter  college  remained  unchanged, 
however,   and  she  chose  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Greensboro  so  that  she  could  remain  at  home  with  me. 
Her  next  four  years  were  filled  with  many  new  adjust- 
ments,   sacrifices,  some  disappointments,   and  some  successes. 

She  held  a  part-time  scholarship  job  for  two  years 
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while  at  UNCG,   and  graduated  with  the  B.A.   degree  in 
1968.     In  reviewing  her  choices  of  law  schools  and  the 
credentials  required  of  her  to  attend  the  schools  of  her 
choice,    she  discovered  that  the  possibility  of  a  Black 
woman  being  admitted  to  an  outstanding  law  school  was 
very  slim.     Accepting  this  fact,   she  began  concentrating 
on  other  areas  of  interest  and  was  fortunate  to  become  one 
of  the  few  students  who  were  selected  to  be  interviewed 
by  a  recruiter  from  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company  of  New  York  City.     The  recruiter  was  impressed 
with  her  manner  of  communication  and  qualifications.  She 
was  given  employment  in  the  Treasury  Department  of  Cor- 
respondence with  A.T.  ST. 

Edwina  was  married  to  Pinckney  G.  Moses  of  Greens- 
boro in  19  69,  while  he  was  serving  in  the  U.  S.  Army.  He 
was  stationed  in  Trenton,   New  Jersey,   and  upon  her  re- 
quest,  Edwina  was  transferred  to  the  Jersey  Branch  of 
A.T.   &  T.     She  worked  there  until  she  took  a  maternity 
leave,   at  which  time  she  returned  to  Greensboro  to  await 
the  arrival  of  the  baby. 

After  his  birth,   and  until  he  entered  nursery  school, 
Erik  was  cared  for,    in  a  most  loving  manner  by  his  other 
grandmother   (Pinckney' s  mother).      (Exhibit  10-7  and  10-8) 
Edwina  accepted  employment  in  the  Personnel  Relations 
Department  of  Western  Electric  in  Greensboro.  Pinckney 
attended  Law  School  at  UNC  of  Chapel  Hill.     Her  most  re- 
cent employment  was  in  the  capacity  of  a  staffing  specialist 
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EXHIBIT  10  -  7 

ERIK  (about  6  mo.)  POSING  WITH  MARTIN  LUTHER  KING'S  PICTURE 


ERIK  AND  EDWINA 
EXHIBIT  10-7B 


MAMA"  EDWIN A- 1948 


EXHIBIT  10-8 


for  the  comptrollers  division  of  A.T.   &  T . ,  Branches 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey.     In  this  position,   she  was 
supervisor  of  approximately  nine-hundred-fifty  workers 
and  six  staff  members. 

Her  marriage  to  Pinckney  was  dissolved  a  few  years 
after  the  birth  of  their  son.     Pinckney  is  now  employed 
as  the  Assistant  Public  Defender  in  Fayetteville ,   N.  C. 

On  July  10,   1976,   Edwina  was  married  to  Bernard  Lee-- 
who  is  an  engineer  employed  by  A.T.   &  T.   in  Somerset, 
N.  J .     She  resigned  her  position  this  year  to  become  a 
homemaker  and  to  be  able  to  spend  more  time  with  Erik. 

Erik  is  enrolled  in  kindergarten  at  the  neighborhood 
school.     Edwina  is  already  actively  involved  in  the  school 
activities — serving  as  a  volunteer  tutor  for  third  and 
fourth  grade  underachievers  and  also  as   "Grade  Mother" 
for  the  kindergarten  class . 

In  July,    1977,  Angela  Frances  Lee  was  born,    so  Edwina 
is  kept  busy  these  days  trying  to  keep  up  with  a  vibrant, 
energetic,   nineteen  month  old  child.     At  an  appropriate 
time  in  her  life,   she  would  like  to  pursue  a  doctorate 
degree  in  psychology.     Having  a  daughter  who  sets  these 
kinds  of  goals  and  who  seems  determined  to  achieve  them, 
makes  me  very  proud  to  be  her  mother. 

Hello  World — It's  Mel 

Born  December  22,    19  70,   this  fine  grandson,  named 
Erik  Atiba  Moses,   has  eased  the  tensions  in  my  life  and 
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still  doing  wonders  for  my  morale.     It  may  be  nothing 
more  than  wishful  thinking  of  a  proud  grandma,   but  I 
like  to  believe    that  Erik  inherited  his  wit  and  humor 
from  grandma,   of  course.     He  probably  inherited  his  in- 
dependent,   inquisitive  nature  from  Edwina.     Whatever  the 
case,    I'd  like  to  share  with  my  readers,   a  few  of  his 
"funny"  responses  to  happenings  around  him  during  his  pre- 
school years: 

One  summer  while  Erik  was  visiting  me  in  Greens- 
boro,   I  took  him  to  a  local  barber  shop  located  in 
a  rather  rough  section  of  town.     On  the  way,  he 
overheard  two  men  arguing,   and  one  said  loudly,  "Ah, 
man,   go  to  Hell."     As  we  continued  to  walk,  Erik 
said,    "Grandma  would  you  like  to  go  to  Heaven  or  to 
Hell?"     I  replied  that  I'd  like  to  go  to  Heaven,  then 
asked  the  same  of  him.     "Well,    I  would,   too,"  he 
replied,    "but  back  there — that  man  told  the  other 
man  where  to  go,   and  he  didn't  even  ask  him  if  he 
wanted  to  go  there  or  not." 

********** 

On  several  occasions,   Erik  had  helped  me  rake 
leaves  and  seem  to  have  enjoyed  the  experience.  How- 
ever,  on  a  very  hot  day   (when  the  leaves  had  completely 
covered  the  yard  and  were  still  falling) ,   his  en- 
thusiasm was  not  present.     As  he  reluctantly  be- 
gan raking  leaves — with  a  frown  on  his  face — he  sud- 
denly stopped  and  said,    "Grandma  why  don't  you  cut 
down  some  of  these  trees?"     When  I  replied  that  I 
had  cut  down  two  big  pine  trees ,   and  showed  him  the 
stumps,   he  replied,    "But  you  cut  down  the  wrong  kind. 
That  kind  don't  have  leaves." 

********** 

Driving  back  from  the  shopping  mall  one  afternoon, 
I  had  to  step  on  the  passing  gear  on  my  car  in  order 
to  gain  enough  speed  to  enter  the  expressway  from  a 
side  street.     As  I  jerked  off,   Erik  solemnly  commented: 
"Grandma,    if  you  were  on  a  race  track  you  sure  would 
be  the  winner . " 

********** 
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During  the  Christmas  holidays  in  1975,  when  we 
were  visiting  in  Daytona  Beach,   Erik  visited  with 
Uncle  Henry.     It  was  Erik's  second  trip  to  Daytona 
and  on  his  first  trip  he  had  visited  Henry  and  played 
with  his  dog  "Chico." 

The  day  after  Christmas,   Henry  came  by  Lil's  and 
brought  Chico  with, him.     When  the  puppy  refused  to 
pay  Erik  any  atteniton,   he  inquired  of  Henry:  "What's 
wrong  with  this  ole  dog?"     Henry  replied,    "Well,  he 
doesn't  know  you."     Erik's  reply  was:      "But  I  was 
at  your  house  last  year;  he  must  not  have  any  brains!" 

********** 

I  purchased  a  toy  rocket  for  Erik  while  in  Florida, 
and  being  over-anxious  to  play  with  it,  he  started 
ripping  the  package  open.     This  annoyed  me,   and  so  I 
yelled:     "Wait,    let  me  read  the  instructions  first." 
With  a  little  less  enthusiasm,   he  continued  to  tear 
the  paper.     Lil,  who  was  assisting  us,    said,  "Look, 
Erik,   the  man  who  made  it  says  this  is  the  way  it 
works."     In  reply,   Erik  quipped:     "Well,   he  might 
have  made  it,   but  he  hasn't  played  with  it."  (Lil 
and  I  had  to  concede  that  he  sure  hadn't  played  with 
this  one.) 

********** 


In  the  Fall  of  1970,    I  volunteered  to  be  transferred 
from  Washington  Street  School  to  Greene  Elementary  School, 
in  an  all  white  community,   with  all  white  pupils.     I  taught 
there  for  two  years  before  bussing  and  integration  finally 
came  to  Greensboro  for  all  school  children.      (Exhibit  10-9, 
10,  11) 

Bussing  young  children  across  town  in  a  new  environ- 
ment,  plus  mixing  the  two  races  with  very  little  preplanning 
in  their  new  experiences,   caused  many  headaches  in  the  city. 
There  were  other  discomforts,   and,   occasionally,  situations 
which  made  us  laugh  to  keep  from  crying.     One  incident 
which  provoked  laughter-with-tears  occurred  the  first  time 
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EXHIBIT  10-9 


EXHIBIT  10  - 


10 


BLACK  HISTORY  WEEK 


Bluford  sixth  graders  visit- 
ed businesses  and  schools 
such  as  the  computer 
center  at  A  &  T  State  Uni- 
versity above  and  culmi- 
nated the  week  with  lunch 
at  Black's  Restaurant  be- 
low. At  right  Mrs.  Annie 
Holley  led  a  discussion  at 
Greene. 


Songs  portraying  black  his- 
tory were  part  of  an  as- 
sembly program  by  Mrs. 
Olive  Lee's  sixth  grade  at 
Mt.  Zion.  Grades  one- 
three  enjoyed  a  soul  food 
lunch  at  Gillespie  after  a 
talk  on  soul  food  by  an 
instructor  at  Randolph 
Technical  Institute. 
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EXHIBIT  10  -  11 


PEMIBORO  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


VOL.  3,  NO.  1 — GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


FALL,  1972— STUDENT-PARENT  ISSUE 


Mrs.  Ann  Holley  Encourages  Student  Creativity 


BY  BETTY  JONES 
Mrs.  Anne  Holley,  primary  tea- 
cher at  Greene,  wrote  a  poem  a  few 
years  back  during  what  she  called 
the  "peak"  of  her  marriage.  In  the 
last  few  months,  that  poem  has  been 
set  to  music  and  produced  on  record. 
The  song  is  entitled  "The  Magic  of 
Love  and  is  produced  by  Holly- 
wood Music  Productions. 

Mrs.  Holley  is  excited  about  the 
song  and  so  is  her  daughter  and 
grandson.  "I  was  amazed  at  how 
they  could  take  the  words  and  set 
them  to  such  beautiful  music.  My 
daughter,  Edwina,  is  quite  thrilled. 

Steps  to  get  the  song  published  in- 
cluded paying  a  production  fee  and 
getting  a  copywright  from  A.S.C.A.P. 
(  Association  of  Songwriters,  Compo- 
sers, Arrangers,  and  Publishers).  Mrs. 
Holley  received  25  complimentary 
copies  for  friends  and  relatives.  Pre- 
view Records  is  handling  copies  of 
the  record  for  commercial  distribu- 
tion. Mrs.  Holley  explained  that  her 
interest  in  the  production  of  the  song 
is  purely  personal.  "I  don  t  care 
about  mass  sales  of  the  record  or 
sheet  music.  I  am  pleased  because 


my  family  is  pleased  about  the  re- 
sults,   she  said. 

Writing  poetry  is  not  a  new  hobby 
for  Mrs.  Holley.  She  has  been  writ- 
ing for  years  now.  "I  don  t  write  at 
random.  I  like  to  write  about  person- 
alities. I  must  have  a  purpose  for 
writirtg,    she  said. 

She  introduces  poetry  to  her  pri- 
mary students.  They  enjoy  listening 
to  her  read  poetry.  She  then  en- 
courages them  to  create  their  own. 
The  class  keeps  a  picture  box.  These 
pictures  are  from  magazines,  news- 
papers and  other  sources,  and  they 
serve  as  motivation  for  poetry  and 
stories.  "Sometimes  the  students 
wjite  progressive  stories  wherein  one 
of  them  writes  the  beginning,  an- 
other student  writes  the  middle,  and 
still  another  student  writes  the  end- 
ing," Mrs.  Holley  explained. 

Mrs.  Holley  believes  in  the  crea- 
tive ability  of  youngsters.  She  enjoys 
watching  them  express  themselves  in 
many  ways.  She  hopes  that  her  inter- 
est in  creative  writing  will  help  her 
students  and  "add  to  their  enjoy- 
ment of  learning." 
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fried  chicken  appeared  on  the  cafeteria  menu.     When  one 
aggressive  and  vocal  little  Black  boy  was  served  his 
piece  of  chicken,   he  announced  in  disgust,    "this  ain't 
no  fried  chicken."     He  was  reacting  to  the  delicious 
piece  of  breast  on  his  plate.     This  part  of  the  chicken 
sent  to  Greene  School  was  not  recognized  as  chicken  since 
he  had  never  seen  anything  but  the  "less  desirable" 
pieces,    such  as  backs,   at  his  former  all  black  school. 

It  appeared  that  the  white  children  were  more  adapt- 
able to  accepting  the  Blacks  than  vice-versa.  However, 
many  of  the  white  teachers  were  hesitant  to  discipline 
the  Blacks.     At  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  integration, 
our  principal,  Mrs.  McNairy,   retired.     We  hated  to  see 
her  leave. 

In  1972-73,   a  male  principal    (white)    in  his  forties, 
(Mr.  David  Johnson)  was  transferred  to  Greene  School  from 
Proximity  School.     We  all  looked  forward  to  having  a  male 
principal  who  could  resolve  many  of  the  discipline  problems 
created  by  integration.     But  we  soon  discovered  that  the 
situation  was  improving  very  little.     Mr.  Johnson's 
limited  experience  in  dealing  with  younger  children  of 
mixed  races  probably  contributed  greatly  to  his  inability 
to  handle  the  problems.     However,   he  did  prove  to  be  a 
leader  who  was  aggressive,   amiable,   easy  to  talk  with,  and 
dedicated  to  acquiring  the  equipment  and  materials  neces- 
sary for  a  good  school. 

I  experienced  several  "ulcer-upsetters "  at  Greene 
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during  my  last  four  years  there.     I  wish  I  could  forget 
some  of  them.     Teachers  have  always  had  difficulty  trying 
to  arrange  their  schedules  so  that  they  could  get  in  a 
"relief"  break  when  necessary.     But  not  many  had  to  have 
a  student-escort  on  such  a  personal  venture.     I  had  one 
child  who  was  in  this  category  of  escort.     He  was  a  little 
Black  boy  named  Leroy   (hyper-active  and  having  to  be  super- 
vised every  minute) .     I  had  little  choice  but  to  take  him 
with  me  on  my  "break, "  then  have  a  bodyguard  hold  him 
until  I  had  completed  my  mission. 

A  second  provoker  came  the  year  I  enrolled  a  white 
boy   (a  transfer  student).     He  had  just  left  a  former 
teacher   (Black)   who,   seemingly,    left  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  the  boys  parents  about  the  capabilities  and  qualifi- 
cations of  all  Black  teachers.     Needless  to  say,   the  en- 
counters I  had  with  this  child  and  his  parents  revealed 
how  deep  the  roots  of  racial  prejudice  can  be — and  how 
biases  can  drive  a  wedge  between  parent,   teacher,   and  child. 
I  struggled  with  this  strain  as  long  as  I  dared,  then 
finally  passed  it  up  with  the  cliche,    "Well,   you  can't 
win   1  em  all . " 

A  playground  is  always  an  ideal  place  to  study  person- 
alities and  to  learn  more  about  children  under  one's 
supervision.     I  had  just  this  opportunity  one  day  at  Greene. 
The  incident  involved  a  white  boy  who  always  played  alone 
and  who  would  drift  out  of  sight  if  not  closely  watched. 
Just  as  my  attention  was  diverted  to  an  injured  girl, 
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another  student  came  running  and  screaming,    "Mrs.  Holley, 
come  quick,   Brian  found  some  medicine  in  the  woods,  and 
he  drunk  it."     Many  frightening  thoughts  ran  through  my 
mind;   then  I  saw  the  victim  come  staggering  out  of  the 
woods  holding  an  old,   dirty  Vicks  Cough  Syrup  bottle  in 
his  hand.     He  had  taken  a  big  swallow  of  the  Vicks.  I 
grabbed  him,   rushed  him  to  the  office  and  tried  to  con- 
tact his  parents.     As  the  principal  questioned  him,  the 
child  began  to  talk  incoherently  and  to  roll  he  eyes 
back  and  forth.     It  took  me  forty  minutes  to  locate  one 
of  his  parents.     When  his  parents  arrived,   Brian  was 
rushed  to  the  hospital,   given  an  antibiotic  and  returned 
home.     Whew!     After  that,   Brian  was  assigned  a  bodyguard. 

Opportunities  to  Write  More  Verse 

Someone  has  said,    "Opportunities  drop  in  your  lap  if 
you  have  your  lap  where  opportunities  drop."     I  must  have 
been  in  the  opportunity  dropping  position.     The  know- 
ledge of  my  ability  to  write  poetry  "got  around"   fast  at 
Greene.     It  was  only  natural,   then,   that  I  was  asked  to 
be  the  faculty  poet.     The  following  poems  were  written 
as  "tributes"  to  persons  who  made  outstanding  contributions 
and  who  had  made  memorable  impressions  on  me  during  my 
latter  years  of  teaching: 
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The  Trip  To  Carrowind,   June  1974 


(Dedicated  to  one  of  my  best  friends,   Mrs.   L.  J.  Gregg, 
President  of  the  Community  Club  that  sponsored  this 
trip  to  an  amusement  center.) 

I've  traveled  the  North,    South,   East,   and  West  - 
But  the  O.M.E.   trip  was  one  of  the  best. 

It  was  well  organized  and  under  control  - 

With  passengers  on  time  and  ready  to  roll. 

Our  gracious  hostess,  who,   in  her  own  style, 

Greeted  all  passengers  with  a  friendly  smile. 

While  her  better  half  did  his  share  - 

Taking  group  movies  with  the  greatest  of  care. 

Before  we  knew  it,   we  were  at  Carrowind, 
Eager  to  mingle  with  all  our  friends. 

Mrs.  Gregg,   our  hostess,   emphasized  to  us  - 

That  punctuality  on  returning  was  really  a  must . 

She  said  we  could,   rather,   do  just  as  we  like, 
Reminding  us  further  of  the  very  long  hike. 

After  getting  our  tickets,   off  we  all  went, 

And  the  hours  following  were  very  well  spent. 

Some  went  here,   some  there,   and  still  others  yonder  - 
While  a  few  remained  a  while  to  ponder. 

There  were  rides,   entertainment  and  good  things  to  eat; 
And  an  integrated  band  that  was  hard  to  beat. 

A  bear  and  a  clown  put  on  a  good  show  - 

Which  the  children  loved — and  kept  asking  for  more. 
Around  four  o'clock,  we  began  to  get  tired, 

And  started  preparing  for  the  great  return  ride. 

As  we  concerned  ourselves  about  the  weather, 
A  small  shower  came  and  drew  us  together. 

Upon  boarding  the  bus,   we  offered  a  prayer, 
Asking  the  Lord  to  keep  us  in  His  care. 

Our  kind  driver  then  started  on  his  way 

Terminating  a  trip  that  really  brightened  our  day. 
Our  thanks  to  Mrs.  Gregg,   and  the  O.M.E.  Club 

For  a  day  of  clean  fun  and  a  lot  of  good  "grub." 
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Travels 


One  of  my  greatest  desires  has  been  to  travel;   and  to 

this  date,    I  have  had  opportunity  to  satisfy  that  urge. 

Two  trips  which  were  taken  when  Edwina  was  very 
young  were  to  Niagara  Falls  and  to  the  West  Coast, 
respectively.     We  traveled  by  car,   enjoying  the  beau- 
tiful scenery  along  the  way.     Niagara  Falls  was  an 
ideal  spot  for  a  second  honeymoon—especially  when 
there  was,   tagging  along,   an  extra  bonus  just  large 
enough  to  really  appreciate  nature's  beauty. 

Our  last  family  trip  was  taken  when  Edwina  was 
in  grammar  school.     We  travelled  to  Los  Angeles 
(Eddie  was  a  delegate  to  the  NEA  Convention  that 
year.)     We  went  out  by  the  southern  route  and  re- 
turned by  the  northern.     Two  most  impressive  places 
were  the  "Petrified  Forest"  and  the  "Mormam  Chapel." 
Edwina  promised  her  Daddy  that  she  was  returning  to 
Disney  Land  for  her  honeymoon. 

During  the  summer  of  1964    (following  Eddie's 
death)   his  sister,   Inez  and  her  daughter,   of  Richmond, 
Va.,   and  Edwina  and  I  motored  to  Western  North 
Carolina,   hoping  that  this  would  ease  the  tension 
brought  on  by  our  loss.     We  saw  all  of  the  out-door 
dramas,   visited  Grandfather's  Mountain,   and  Chimney 
Rock.     It  was  a  trip  long  to  be  remembered.     As  we 
were  returning  to  our  hotel,    from  attending  "Unto 
These  Hills,"  we  ran  out  of  gas — near  the  top  of  a 
mountain.     There  was  but  one  thing  to  do:     lock  our- 
selves in  the  car  and  sleep  there.     A  ranger  rescued 
us  the  next  morning. 

Immediately  following  Edwina ' s  graduation  from 
college,  we  traveled  to  Miami,   Florida  and  took  a 
flight  to  the  Bahama  Island.     Alvis  and  Van  Williams 
(an  A  &  T  student  and  boarder)   went  with  Edwina  and 
me.     It  was  quite  a  treat  for  all  of  us  even  though 
it  was  Edwina 's  graduation  present.      (Exhibit  10-12) 


Off  To  Europe 

During  the  summer  of  1970,    I  joined  a  group  and  travelled 
to  Europe.     The  thirty  persons  in  the  group  traveled  by 
chartered  bus  to  New  York  City,   then  embarked  on  the  Queen 
Elizabeth  II  to  London.      (Exhibit  10-13)     The  Queen  Eliza- 
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EXHIBIT  10  -  12 


EDWINA.  ANN  AND  VAN  IN  THE  BAHAMAS  IN  1968 


ANN  AT  KEN'S  LAKE  TILLARY  HOUSE  IN  1976 
EXHIBIT  10  -  12A 
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beth  II  was  a  gorgeous  boat  with  seven  decks  and  two 

thousand  passengers  aboard.     The  fabulous  red  carpeting 

and  the  elaborate  chandeliers  gave  it  a  stately  look  of 

distinction.     It  was  like  a  city  afloat;   and  there  was 

never  a  dull  moment.     In  touring  the  boat,  we  managed 

to  get  lost  at  least  five  times.     Space  does  not  afford 

discussion  of  the  entire  trip,   but  I'd  like  to  share  a 

few  interesting  and  significant  facts  and  incidents: 

"The  Colonel"  had  beat  us  to  Innsbruck,  Austria, 
so  we  were  able  to  eat  Kentucky  fried  chicken  and 
think  good  thoughts  of  home .     We  attended  the 
"Passion  Play, "  a  five  and  one-half  hour  performance, 
and  were  housed  in  homes  owned  by  members  of  the  cast. 
We  passed  through  the  longest  tunnel  in  the  world 
from  Switzerland  to  Italy.     There  are  four  hundred 
water  fountains  in  Rome,   and  three  hundred  thousand 
trees  planted  on  the  streets  in  Paris. 

I  had  an  accident  enroute  to  Austria  via  train.     I  was 
hit  in  the  face  by  two  heavy  suitcases  which  slid  off  a 
rack  when  the  train  stopped  suddenly.     Nothing  was  broken, 
but  my  nose  and  mouth  did  swell  quite  a  bit. 

In  addition,   I  was  the  recipient  of  two  pleasant  sur- 
prises as  a  passenger  on  the  boat: 

Before  the  ship  embarked,   a  former  co-worker, 
Dawn  Cameron,   dropped  in,  with  a  bon  voyage  gift 
to  surprise  me.     Then,   the  third  day  of  sailing, 
I  received  a  telephone  call  from  Edwina,   in  New 
York.     It  was  a  thrill  talking  to  her  from  a  boat 
in  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

On  e    incident  occurred  in  the  bathroom  of  our 
cabin  which  might  have  been  traumatic  for  my  room- 
mate.    A  cup,   holding  her  dentures,   had  been  placed 
on  the  tank  top.     When  I  hit  the  cup  with  my  elbow, 
I  had  to  grab  quickly  to  keep  the  dentures  from 
being  washed  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
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Other  Trips 


For  some  of  us  offshoots  who  have  been  separated  by 

too  many  miles  or  too  many  family  obligations  during  our 

"growing  years,"  traveling  together  in  recent  years  has 

provided  us  with  opportunities  to  enjoy  each  other  again. 

In  1972,   Lil,   Polly  and  I  motored  to  upper 
penninsula  Michigan  for  three  days.     We  took  an 
International  Cruise  and  saw  the  world  famous 
American  and  Canadian  Locks;   then  took  a  ferry  to 
Mackinaw  Island  where  horses  and  bicycles  were 
the  only  means  of  transportation. 

Following  this  trip,   and  at  Christmas  time, 
Polly  and  I,    together  with  some  of  her  friends 
from  Detroit,   took  a  flight  to  Hawaii,  visiting 
most  of  the  islands  while  there.     It  appeared 
that  everybody  in  Hawaii  was  relaxed.     What  a  place 
for  soothing  ulcers  1     We  lay  around  on  the  beaches, 
attended  a    luau,   and  spent  a  day  in  in  mall  with 
one  hundred  twenty- three  stores. 

Another  trip  of  tremendous  enjoyment  was  the  one, 
with  a  friend,   Erline  Dennis  of  High  Point.  We 
toured  the  New  England  States,   on  a  chartered  bus 
trip,    sponsored  by  the  YWCA  of  High  Pointj  from  New 
York,  we  toured  four  of  the  "World  Famous  Rich  Homes" 
in  R.I.,    stopped  at  Cape  Cod,    Hyanisport,  MA, 
visited  Martha's  Vineyard  and  Boston.     Briefly,  this 
is  what  I  found  out  about  how  the  "other  half"  lives: 

A  summer  home,   called  a  cottage,   has  40  to  50 
rooms;  one  millionnaire  committed  suicide  when  he 
discovered  he  was  down  to  forty  million;  one  mil- 
lionaire lover  of  horses  had  his  cottage  built  so 
that  horse  and  carriage  could  come  directly  into 
the  living  room,   depositing  his  guests.     His  horse 
then  retired  to  his  marble  foor  stable.  Mrs. 
Onassis '   home   (mother  of  Jackie)  was  made  from  a 
windmill  transported  from  Holland. . . 

About  Martha's  Vineyard:     Some  cottages  were 
150  years  old;  the  cheapest  land  sold  for  $4,000 
an  acre;   two  nudist  colonies  remain  there;  The 
Chappaquiddick  Bridge,   then  being  restored,   had  been 
partially  destroyed  by  tourists  who  chipped  of 
pieces  for  souvenirs.     On  one  farm,   there  were 
twenty- two  homes  and  seven  entrances.     Senator  Brooke 
has  a  summer  cottage  on  this  island. 
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My  last  significant  trip  was  taken  in  the  Spring  of 
1977  with  Polly.     We  left  Daytona  Beach,   Florida  and 
spent  one  week  in  Mexico.     We  visited  several  cities  and 
points  of  interest  in  that  country. 

Thank  God  Almighty — Free  At  Last! 

Great  demands  and  expectations  were  being  placed  on 
teachers  during  the  transition  period  from  segregation  to 
comfortable  living  with  integration.  Such  demands  caused 
many  anxieties  and  frustrations  to  the  point  that  I  de- 
cided to  consult  my  doctor  and  discuss  the  advisability 
of  taking  an  early  retirement.  He  did  imply  that  if  my 
profession  was  becoming  a  hazard  to  my  health,  he  would 
concur  with  my  thought  of  an  early  retirement. 

Therefore,   in  June  of  1976,    I  retired  after  spending 
thirty-five  years  in  the  teaching  profession.  My 
faculty  gave  me  a  lovely  luncheon  at  the  Cosmo  Club  and 
presented  to  me  a  beautiful  service  plague.     In  addition 
to  this  award,    I  was  given  a  certificate  of  merit  and  a 
silver  ballpoint  pen  from  the  Greensboro  Board  of  Edu- 
cation.    The  P.T.A.  gave  me.  a  silver  Kennedy  half-dollar 
necklace  and  friends  and  family  sent  many  cards,  gifts 
and  flowers.     I  will  always  cherish  all  of  these  ex- 
pressions of  love.      (Exhibit  10-14  thru  17) 

I  am  enjoying  my  "days  of  retirement"  very  much  and 
hope  to  continue  relaxing  and  traveling  to  places  I've 
always  wanted  to  see  and  never  had  the  time  for  when  I 
was  working  on  that  eight  hour  shift.  (See  sample,  Exhibit  10-18) 
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EXHIBIT  10  -  14 


Greensboro  Public  Schools 

DRAWER  V 

Greensboro,  n  c  27402 


assistant  superintendent 
For  Elementary  Education 

lull  as  FuA  rr-ior-e 


June  8,  1976 


Mr3.  Annie  L.  Holley 
1206  Julian  Street 
Greensboro  ,  N.  C.  27406 

Dear  Mrs.  Holley: 

Upon  the  occasion  of  your  retirement,  I  want  to  be  among  those  to  extend 
hearty  congratulations  to  you  for  your  long  and  successful  career.    You  can 
be  proud  of  your  record  as  an  educator  and  teacher.    Endowed  with  much  energy, 
know  how,  end  enthusiasm,  you  have  capably  demonstrated  the  abilities  of  a 
teacher  whoso  concerns  were  always  for  the  total  profession.    Your  willingness 
to  give  of  yourself  and  to  do  your  part  gave  others  a  lift.    Your  love  for  the 
profession  has  been. contagious.    All  of  this  is  reflected  in  the  enthusiasm 
for  learning  as  exhibited  by  the  students  in  your  class,  end  the  respect  end 
esteem  shown  by  fellow  teachers. 

As  you  conclude  your  active  career  as  an  educator  and  teacher,  I  want  to 
wish  for  you  much  joy  and  happiness  in  your  leisure.    Too,  I  hope  you  will 
find  the  pot  at  the  rainbow' 3  end  full  of  good  health,  warm  friends  and 
pleasant  memories. 

Finally,  thi3  little  poem  by  an  anonymous  author  is  my  way  of  saying  thank 
you  so  very  much  for  what  you  have  meant  and  will  mean  to  us  in  the  Greensboro 
Public  Schools. 

m    There' 8  a  comforting  thought  at  the  end  of  the  day, 
when  you  are  weary  and  lonely  and  sad; 

That  sort  of  takes  hold  of  your  weary  heart  and  bids  you 
be  merry  and  glad; 

It  gets  in  your  soul  and  it  drives  out  the  blues, 
and  it  thrills  you  through  and  through; 

It's  ju3t  a  sweet  memory  that  charts  the  refrain, 
Ue're  glad  we  touched  shoulders  with  you. 

We  may  never  have  wealth,  we  may  never  be  great, 
but  we  know  we  will  alx;ayo  be  true; 

For  we  have  in  our  hearts  the  courage  you  gave, 
when  once  we  touched  shoulders  with  you. 
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SOME  THINGS  ENDING  

(L)  WITH  MARGARET  SPINKS,  COURTESY  CHR.  AT  RETIREMENT  LUNCHEON, 76 

EXHIBIT  10  -  17 


BUT  SOME  THINGS  BEGINNING  — 


ANN  HOLDING  ANGELA  AT 
CHRISTENING  WITH  ERIK,  1977 
(Dress  made  by  Aunt  Wy 
from  Edwina's  wedding  gown.) 

EXHIBIT  10  -  17A 
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POLLY  AND  CHARLES  ON  THE  WAY  TO  HAITI  IN  1974 


"I  felt,  in  my  heart,  that  I  wanted  to 
have  a  family  more  than  anything  else  in  the 
whole  world.  . . . 

...  during  this  time,  I  really  spent 
most  of  my  time  trying  to  instill  in  my 
children  the  importance  of  sticking  to- 
gether, of  sharing  things  and  of  helping 
each  other  whenever  possible.  ... 

...  there  are  times  when  I  feel  very 
tired--! ike  someone  who  has  been  running 
a  race.  ..." 


Pauline  Lee  Wilson  Tyler 
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ALWAYS  ON  THE  MOVE:      MEMORABLE  EVENTS  AS  RECALLED 
BY  ME  AND  MY  OFFSPRINGS 

Pauline  Lee  Wilson  Tyler 

I  don't  seem  to  remember  anything  about  the  first 
three  years  of  my  life.     I  do  know,   from  having  been 
told,    that  I  was  born  in  Charlotte,   North  Carolina,  and 
that  I  am  the  twelfth  offspring  in  a  family  of  fourteen. 

From  all  indications,   it  seemed  my  lot  to  be  the  one 
in  the  family  who  lived  with  many  adult  members  of  the 
family  as  a  small  child. 

I  remember  living  with  Henry  and  his  first  wife, 
Fannie,    in  Greensboro  for  a  few  months.     I  must  have 
been  four  or  five  years  old  because  I  had  not  started 
to  school.     I  guess  I  must  have  missed  my  big  family 
then  for  I  cried  a  lot  and  was  very  lonely.     They  finally 
took  me  back  home  to  Hamlet,  where  I  started  to  school. 

When  Vi  and  Aubrey  lived  in  Charlotte — on  Second 
Street,   Mama  let  me  live  with  them.     Aubrey's  sister, 
Geraldine  also  lived  with  us.     Geraldine  and  I  were  about 
the  same  age  and  came  to  feel  like  sisters. 

I  remember  the  two  of  us  were  flower  girls  in  Vi  and 
Aubrey's  wedding  prior  to  living  with  them.      (Exhibit  11-2) 
These  were  happy  times  for  all  of  us,   and  being  in  their 
wedding  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  memories  of  my  early 
childhood.     I  don't  recall  how  many  years  I  lived  with 
Vi  and  Aubrey,   but  I  do  remember  returning  to  Hamlet  and 
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POLLY  AS  A  FLOWER  GIRL  IN  VI' S  WEDDING,  1929 


EXHIBIT  11  -  2 
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going  to  school  there  later. 

I  was  in  Hamlet  only  a  short  while  when  Papa  got 
sick  and  again  I  was  sent  to  Greensboro.     This  time, 
however,    I  lived  with  Fonnie,   Virginia  and  Ruth.  Ruth, 
Fonnie 1 s  daughter,   and  I  were  about  the  same  age  and  at- 
tended the  Jonesboro  Elementary  School  together.  One 
year  at  Jonesboro,    I  was  double  promoted.     When  I  finally 
left  Greensboro,    I  had  finished  the  sixth  grade. 

Back  in  Hamlet,    I  attended  the  Capital  Highway  High 
School  from  the  seventh  through  the  eleventh  grades. 
The  eleventh  grade  was  the  last  year  in  high  school  at 
that  time. 

In  19  38,    I  graduated  from  Capital  Highway  as  Valedicto- 
rian of  my  class.     I  remember  Miss  Sadie  Richardson  as  my 
first  grade  teacher,   and  Mrs.  Nelson  and  Mr.   Cobb  were 
my  favorite  high  school  teachers.     Mr.  J.  W.  Mask,  Sr. 
was  principal  of  the  school  when  I  attended. 

Since  I  had  made  nursing  my  choice  of  a  vocation,  my 
plans  were  to  enter  a  hospital  and  begin  training  to  be- 
come a  registered  nurse.     Following  graduation  from 
Capital  Highway  High  School,    I  received  a  scholarship 
for  that  purpose.     I  applied  for  admission  and  was  ac- 
cepted by  a  hospital  in  Raleigh,   N.   C.   for  the  next  fall. 

Early  in  the  summer,   Bess,  who  was  expecting  her 
first  child  and  living  in  Detroit,   asked  Mama  to  come  up 
to  be  with  her.     Because  Mama  could  not  go,    she  sent  me 
in  her  place.     I  was  supposed  to  remain  with  Bess  during 
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the  summer  months  and  return  home  to  go  into  the  hospital 
training  in  the  fall.     I  liked  Detroit  so  well,    I  found 
a  job  and  enrolled  in  evening  school — satisfying  Papa's 
requirements  of  educational  preparation  for  his  girls. 
(Exhibit  11-3  &  4) 

In  the  course  of  time,  I  was  employed  as  conduct- 
orette  on  a  street  car  in  the  city.  When  street  cars 
were  replaced  by  busses,   I  became  a  city  bus  driver. 

I  was  in  Detroit  only  a  short  time  before  I  met  and 
fell  in  love  with  McKinley  Wilson,   whom  I  married  two 
years  later.     We  were  married  in  Bennettsville ,  South 
Carolina,   February  16,    1940,   then  went  to  Birmingham, 
Alabama.     In  Birmingham,  we  lived,   for  a  short  time,  with 
his  mother  and  sister.     In  about  six  months  we  moved  in 
a  house  by  ourselves.     I  became  pregnant  with  my  first 
child. 

Looking  forward  to  having  my  first  child  was  one  of 
the  happiest  times  of  my  life.     I  felt,   in  my  heart,  that 
I  wanted  to  have  a  family  more  than  anything  else  in  the 
whole  world.     Most  of  the  other  girls  in  the  family  be- 
fore me  were  finding  their  place  in  the  teaching  profession. 
I  wanted  only  to  be  a  good  wife  and  mother. 

Before  Shirley  was  born,   however,  we  moved  back  to 
Detroit,   where  Wilson  secured  work  at  Ford  Motor  Company. 
We  moved  into  our  first  apartment,   and  Shirley  was  born 
a  month  later.     That  April  13,    1941,   was  a  Sunday  I'm 
not  likely  to  forget.     The  following  year,   June  8th, 
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POLLY  WITH  FRIEND  IN  DETROIT,  1938 


POLLY  ABOUT  1943 


Sandra  was  born.     It  was  after  her  birth  that  we  left 
the  apartment  and  purchased  a  home  at  3477  Eastern  Place, 
Detroit.     I  then  discovered  that  I  was  pregnant  with  my 
third  child,   Kathy.     During  our  eight-year  stay  at 
Eastern  Place,   Kathy,   Brenda,   Ronnie  and  Jackie  were 
born.     I  said  I  wanted  a  family  but  had  no  idea,  at 
the  time,   that  in  so  few  years,    I  would  have  given  birth 
to  six  lovely,   wonderful  children.      (Exhibit  11-5) 

When  Jackie  was  about  two  years  old,  we  traded  the 
house  on  Eastern  Place  for  one  on  Putnam.     The  house  on 
Putnam  was  larger  and  more  conveniently  located.  Our 
stay  on  Putnam  was  short,   however,    for  in  four  years, 
the  city,    in  its  expansion  program,  purchased  and  demolished 
the  house.     It  was  then  that  we  moved  to  Sumpter  Township, 
about  thirty-five  miles  south  of  Detroit. 

In  Sumpter,  we  purchased  a  comfortable,    country  home 
and  a  combination  general  store  and  gas  station  which 
the  family  operated.     The  place  was  out  of  the  busy-ness 
of  the  big  city  yet  close  enough  to  enjoy  its  advantages. 
It  was  an  ideal  place  to  rear  a  big  family.     All  of  the 
children  were  old  enough  to  help  in  some  way.     The  home 
and  store  were  located  on  the  same  property,    so  it  was 
convenient  to  live  at  home  and  make  a  livelihood.  It 
was  an  ideal  place  to  raise  a  big  family  and  it  also  af- 
forded us  opportunity  to  raise  chickens  and  keep  a  cow. 
It  was  also  possible  for  the  children  to  go  horse-back 
riding.      (Exhibit  11-6) 
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THE  WILSON  FAMILY 

(From  L.  clockwise:  Wilson  holding  Ronnie,  Shirley, 
Sandra,  Polly  (with  Jackie),  Brenda,  Kathy) 
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HOUSE  AND  STORE  IN  SUMPTER,  MICH. 
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So,    for  about  three  years,    I  felt  like  I  was  following 
in  the  footsteps  of  Papa  and  Mama  in  operating  our  own 
business . 

The  neighborhood  in  which  we  lived  was  predominantly- 
white.     All  children  in  the  area  had  to  be  bussed  to 
Belleville  school.     My  children  were  the  only  Blacks  to 
be  bussed  to  an  all  white  high  school,  however. 

The  first  day  they  attended,   one  little  white  boy 
stood  up  and  said:      "Don't  I  see  a  black  cloud  in  here 
today?"     All  of  the  children  laughed,    including  mine. 
They  never  let  anything  of  that  nature  bother  them  at  all. 
In  a  few  days,   they  were  working  hard  and  doing  well  in 
their  studies.     And  in  no  time  at  all,   they  were  also  in- 
volved in  extra-class  activities.     Shirley  and  Sandra 
became  the  first  Black  girls  to  be  members  of  the  cheering 
squad. 

After  two  years  of  what  seemed  to  have  been  an  ideal 
situation,   our  marriage  suddenly  fell  apart.  Everything 
which  started  off  to  be  ideal,   became  causes  of  misunder- 
standings.    We  then  moved  back  to  Detroit  in  1958.  Fi- 
nally, Wilson  and  I  separated,   and  the  children  and  I 
moved  to  Greensboro.     Kathy  gives  the  details  of  this 
move  and  the  effect  it  had  on  the  family  in  her  story. 

Lil  helped  me  relocate  in  Greensboro,  Ken  provided  a 
house  for  our  living  quarters,  and  all  the  other  members 
of  my  family  gave  us  all  kinds  of  support.  When  we  left 
Detroit  to  live  in  Greensboro,   we  lived  for  a  while  with 
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Fonnie  and  Virginia.     Virginia  was  head  cook  at  the  S 
and  W  Cafeteria,   and  was  instrumental  in  getting  me 
employment  there  as  a  bus-girl. 

Having  to  support  six  children,    I  soon  had  to  change 
to  a  place  of  employment  where  I  could  make  a  better 
salary.     So  I  worked  as  counter  girl  at  a  dry  cleaning 
establishment.     I  was  also  responsible  for  making  repairs. 

It  did  not  take  very  long  for  me  to  realize  that  I 
could  not  make  enough  to  support  my  family  while  holding 
only  one  job.     So,    I  changed  places  again,  making  it 
possible  to  work  at  three  jobs. 

For  five  days  a  week,    I  worked  at  Greensboro  Manu- 
facturing sorting  and  packing  merchandise.     After  hours, 
those  five  days,   I  cleaned  offices  at  a  police  station. 
And  on  Saturday,   Ronnie  and  I  served  as  janitor  for  two 
churches . 

During  the  time  in  Greensboro,   the  children  worked  in 
summer  months  for  Mrs.  Herman  Cone — babysitting.  Mrs. 
Cone  was  so  fond  of  and  pleased  with  the  first  child  who 
worked  for  her,   that  she  moved  down  to  the  next  when  the 
older  daughter  left  to  attend  college.     When  the  last 
girl  was  working  there,  Mrs.  Cone  called  to  ask  if  I  had 
another.     She  begged  to  have  Ronnie  serve  as  babysitter, 
but  Ronnie  refused. 

I  will  forever  be  grateful  for  the  many  things  all  of 
the  family  did  for  us  during  the  five  years  we  were  in 
Greensboro.     So  many  miraculous  things  happened  during 
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those  years  in  Greensboro;   I'm  sure  if  it  had  not  been 
for  members  of  my  family,    I  would  not  have  survived. 

During  this  time  I  really  spent  most  of  my  time 
trying  to  instill  in  my  children  the  importance  of 
sticking  together,   of  sharing  things,   and  of  helping  each 
other  whenever  possible.     I  think  they  learned  that 
lesson  above  all  others.     Today,   they  are  one  of  the 
closest  group  of  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  world. 
They  keep  in  touch  and  pitch  in  and  help  each  other  so 
beautifully.      (Exhibits  11-7  and  11-8) 

The  Children  Move  On 

Having  graduated  from  Dudley  High  School  the  same 
year,   Shirley  and  Sandra  left  home  to  attend  college  at 
the  same  time.     Shirley  went  to  Kentucky  State,  where 
she  lived  with  Wy  and  Joe,   and  Sandra  enrolled  at  Hampton 
Institute,   Virginia,    living  in  the  dormitory.  Both 
graduated  from  college  the  same  year,   Shirley  receiving 
her  B.A.   degree  in  Elementary  Education  and  Sandra 
receiving  her  B.S.  degree  in  Nursing.     Sandra  was  com- 
missioned as  an  Army  officer  at  her  graduation. 

Shortly  after  graduation,  Sandra  married  one  of  her 
classmates,  in  a  beautiful  military  wedding  in  Hampton's 
chapel;  Alvis  gave  her  away.  Her  wedding  reception  was 
later  at  Ann's  home  in  Greensboro.  In  August,  the  same 
year,  Shirley  married.  She  received  her  first  teaching 
position  in  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 
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POLLY'S    OFFSHOOTS    -  1976 


RONALD  IN  HAWAII 


THE   STICK-TOGETHER  FAMILIES 
(Taken  from  Edgar  A.   Guests'  ^Just  Folks") 


The  stick-together  families  are  happier  by  far 
Than  the  brothers  and  the  sisters  who  take  separate  highways 
are . 

The  gladdest  people  living  are  the  wholesome 

folks  who  make 
A  circle  at  the  fireside  that  no  power  but  death 

can  break. 

And  the  finest  conventions  ever  held  beneath 
the  sun 

Are  the  little  family  gatherings  when  the  busy 
day  is  done. 

There  are  rich  folk,  there  are  poor  folk,  who 
imagine  they  are  wise, 

And  they're  very  quick  to  shatter  all  the  little 
family  ties. 

Each  goes  searching  after  pleasure  in  his  own 
selected  way, 

Each  with  strangers  likes  to  wander,  and  with 
strangers  likes  to  play. 

But  it's  bitterness  they  harvest,  and  it's  empty 
joy  they  find, 

For  the  children  that  are  wisest  are  the  stick- 
together  kind. 

There  are  some  who  seem  to  fancy  that  for 

gladdness  they  must  roam, 
That  for  smiles  that  are  the  brightest  they  must 

wander  far  from  home. 
That  the  strange  friend  is  the  true  friend,  and 

they  travel  far  astray 
And  they  waste  their  lives  in  striving  for  a  joy 

that's  far  away, 
But  the  gladdest  sort  of  people,  when  the  busy 

day  is  done, 
Are  the  brothers  and  the  sisters  who  together 

share  their  fun. 

It's  the  stick-together  family  that  wins  the  joys 
of  earth, 

That  hears  the  sweetest  music  and  that  finds  the 

finest  mirth; 
It's  the  old  home  roof  that  shelters  all  the  charm 

that  life  can  give; 
There  you  find  the  gladdest  play-ground,  there 

the  happiest  spot  to  live. 
And,  0  weary,  wandering  brother,  if  contentent  you  would  win, 
Come  you  back  unto  the  fireside  and  be  comrade  with  your  kin. 

EXHIBIT  11  -  8 
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When  Sandra  left  Hampton,    she  was  sent  to  Bellvue 
Hospital,   in  New  York,    for  Psychiatric  training  and 
later  to  Washington,   D.   C.   for  Home  Nursing. 

Following  these  periods  of  training,   she  was  stationed 
in  Seattle,   Washington,   then  overseas  in  Japan.  After 
two  years  in  the  Army,   Sandra  returned  to  civilian  life. 
She  later  worked  at  the  base  in  Ft.  Bragg,   N.  C,   and  in 
a  hospital  in  Washington,   D.C.     She  finally  joined  the 
rest  of  the  members  of  the  family  in  Detroit  where  she 
eventually  earned  the  Masters  degree  in  Nursing  at  Wayne 
State  and  was  employed  as  teacher  of  Nursing  at  Wayne 
County  Community  College  where  she  remains  to  date. 

Following  high  school  graduation  in  1961,   Kathy  joined 
Sandra  at  Hampton,   and  Brenda  went  to  Kentucky  State 
University  with  Shirley.     Brenda  interrupted  her  college 
career  by  getting  married  the  summer  of  1963.     In  May, 
1964,   my  first  grandson,   Jimmy,  was  born.      (Exhibit  11-9) 

Moving  Back  to  Detroit 

In  1964,    the  part  of  the  family  still  together  moved 
back  to  Detroit  at  which  time  Charles  and  I  were  married. 
Charles,   a  native  of  Orangeburg,   S.  C. ,   is  from  a  family 
of  seven  sisters  and  one  brother.     His  sisters  are  public 
school  teachers  in  South  Carolina.      (Exhibit  11-10) 

At  the  time  we  married,   Charles  had  been  living  in 
Detroit  since  1942,    the  year  he  was  discharged  from  the 
Army.     He  had  worked  at  Ford  Motor  Company,    as  a  millwright, 
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BRENDA  AND  HER  SONS  (Todd— above ;  Jimmie— bel ow) 


EXHIBIT  11  -  9 
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CHARLES  AND  POLLY  AT  WEDDING 
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for  twenty  years. 

Kathy  was  still  in  college.     Ronnie  and  Jackie  at- 
tended Eastern  High  School  in  Detroit.     Later,  Jackie 
enrolled  at  Kentucky  State,   and  Ronnie  joined  the  Navy. 
Jackie  married  her  first  summer  in  college,   and  Ronnie 
married  one  week  later.     He  and  Vera  had  a  lovely  church 
wedding  in  Detroit. 

Having  satisfied  requirements  for  graduation  from  high 
school,   and  after  trying  to  work  at  a  few  menial  jobs 
with  little  success,   Ronnie  decided  to  enlist  in  the  U.S. 
Navy.     He  was  sent  to  Chicago  for  basic  training.  From 
there,   he  graduated  with  third  highest  honors. 

His  first  place  of  residency  after  basic  training 
in  the  Navy  was  San  Diego,   California.     Subsequently,  he 
lived  in  Key  West,   Florida  and  Honolulu,   Hawaii,   where  he 
is  still  stationed. 

Through  these  years  in  the  Navy,   Ronnie  has  received 
many  significant  honors  and  has  been  involved  in  many 
areas  of  action,    some  very  dangerous,    some  quite  in- 
teresting and  some  providing  a  great  challenge  to  Ronnie. 
I  have  been  able  to  visit  Ronnie   (and  his  family,  sub- 
sequently)  in  all  of  his  places  of  abode,   and  have  felt 
the  mixed  emotions  of  joys  and  tears  which  come  to  a 
parent  when  she  sees  her  only  son  achieve  a  decided 
measure  of  success  and  happiness. 

At  this  writing,   Spring,    1976,   all  six  of  my  children 
are  married  and  doing  very  well  in  their  chosen  vocations. 
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I  have  seven  grandchildren,   four  step-children  and  five 
step-grands,  all  of  whom  I  love  dearly. 

Since  my  greatest  ambition  in  life  was  to  have  child- 
ren,   I  feel  that  I  have  not  only  accomplished  my  goal, 
but  that  I  have  made  other  definite  contributions  to  the 
world  through  the  accomplishments  of  six  beautiful  child- 
ren who  are  healthy,    intelligent,   and  very  ambitious  in 
many  ways.     As  for  me,   there  are  times  when  I  feel  very 
tired — like  someone  who  has  been  running  a  race.     I  am 
still  in  there  fighting,   however,   trying  to  be  a  good 
wife,   mother,   and  granny. 

I've  learned  through  all  my  strife  to:     accept  things 
I  cannot  change,   change  things  I  cannot  accept,   and  con- 
stantly pray  for  guidance  in  distinguishing  the  two. 

My  greatest  hope  is  that  my  children  will  find  hap- 
piness and  make  a  significant  contribution  to  the  world, 
and  that  in  doing  so  they  will  make  this  confusing  world 
a  better  place  for  their  children,   my  grandchildren,  and 
for  the  children  of  the  Lee  Clan  yet  to  be  born.  (Ex- 
hibits 11-11  and  11-12) 

Summer  Home  in  Canada 

In  1969,   Charles  and  I  purchased  a  summer  home  in 
Blenhiem,   Ontario,   Canada.     It  is  a  simple  five-room 
cottage  with  all  the  conveniences  of  a  city  home,   and  is 
located  on  Rondeau  Bay.     Since  we  find  fishing  one  of  our 
most  enjoyable  hobbies,   this  location  is  ideal.     We  can 
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IN  HAWAII 


RONNIE  AND  MICHELLE 
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fish  just  at  the  end  of  our  back  yard.     We  also  own  a  big 
boat  which  we  use  for  riding  out  into  the  bay  for  fishing 
and  for  exploring  the  little  island  and  beaches.     All  in 
all,    it  is  a  perfect  place  to  relax  and  enjoy  the  summer 
weather.     Once  each  year,  we  have  a  family  get  together, 
at  which  time  all  of  the  children  and  grandchildren — 
sometimes  friends  too — come  up  for  a  huge  cook  out.  They 
all  love  to  visit  because  they,   too,    like  to  fish.  Al- 
though we  now  have  a  home  in  Florida,  we  plan  to  keep  our 
cottage  in  Canada  and,   hopefully,   will  continue  to  spend 
our  summers  there  as  long  as  we  are  able. 

Trips  to  Los  Angeles,   Las  Vegas 
and  Honolulu,  Hawaii 

In  1937,   Charles  and  I  visited  Jackie  when  she  was 

living  in  Los  Angeles.     Our  week  with  her  was  full  and 

exciting.     The  first  day  we  visited  Disney  Land.     We  went 

to  Hollywood  and  then  to  the  famous  Farmer's  Market  on 

the  second  day.     On  the  third  day  we  motored  to  Las 

Vegas,   spent  the  night  there  enjoying  the  excitement  of 

that  great  city.     The  fourth  day,   we  were  ready  for  a 

rest,   so  spent  the  time  relaxing  in  Jackie's  lovely 

swimming  pool.     When  it  was  time  to  eat,  we  had  a  cook 

out.     The  following  day,   we  left  Los  Angeles  and  were 

in  flight  to  Hawaii  for  about  six  hours. 

In  Honolulu 

Ronnie  and  Vera  were  expecting  us  to  spend  a  week 
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with  them  following  our  week  with  Jackie.     So  they  had 
everything  ready  for  us  when  we  arrived.     The  main  at- 
traction for  us,   while  in  Honolulu  with  them,  was  the  ship 
on  which  Ronnie  had  sailed  and  served  during  the  actual 
fighting  in  Vietnam.     Ronnie  took  us  aboard  the  ship  and 
introduced  us  to  his  superior  officers.     The  officers 
invited  us  out  to  dinner  at  the  Officer's  Club.  They 
spoke  highly  of  Ronnie  and  the  record  he  was  making  in 
the  U.   S.  Navy.     Charles  and  I  were  very  proud  to  be 
his  parents. 

At  other  times,   Ronnie  and  Vera  took  us  to  visit 
Sea  World,   Mountain  Head,   Pearl  Harbor,   and  the  marvelous 
beaches  of  Honolulu.     After  seven  days  of  seeing  and 
visiting  and  eating,  we  left  Honolulu  to  visit  three  of 
the  other  Islands:     Maui,   Hilo,   and  Hawaii—the  big 
island.     At  the  time  we  were  visiting  the  volcanoes,  one 
of  them  erupted,   and  what  a  spectacular  sight  that  was 
for  Charles  and  me!     Movies  were  made.     We  were  permitted 
to  go  very  near  the  eruption,   and  we  took  many  pictures 
for  souvenirs. 

Other  places  of  interest  which  we  visited  were:  pine- 
apple farms,   sugar  cane  fields,   and  Captain  Cook's  Island, 
where  we  saw  some  of  the  first  and  oldest  sights  of  the 
Island.     We  spent  three  days  at  the  Coconut  Palms  Motel 
and  really  had  opportunities  to  visit  and  talk  with  the 
natives.     We  made  some  friends  in  Hawaii  that  we  hope  one 
day  to  visit  again. 
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The  Carribean  Cruise 

In  1974,   during  our  vacation  time,   we  drove  from 
Detroit  to  Miami  where  we  boarded  the  ship  "Skyward" 
and  sailed  to  five  different  Islands  in  the  Carribean. 
Our  first  Island  stop  was  Haiti.     This  was  perhaps  the 
most  depressing  and  the  saddest  experience  we  had  had  on 
our  visits  to  other  lands.     The  people  there  were  so  poor 
and  pitiful,    I  really  felt  a  little  guilty  to  be  en- 
joying all  the  luxuries  while  seeing  people  suffer  as 
I  had  never  seen  before. 

San  Juan  was  our  second  Island  visited.     Then  we 
visited  the  Virgin  Islands,   Port-au-Price ,  Dominican 
Republic  and    Puerto  Rico.     This  trip  would  have  been 
more  enjoyable  for  me  had  we  gone  at  another  time  and 
not  during  the  stormy  season.     Just  after  leaving  Miami, 
we  ran  into  a  Hurricane,   and  I  was  sea  sick  because 
of  the  choppy  waters,   for  almost  the  entire  week  at  sea. 
(Exhibits  11-13) 

Trips  Taken  with  Club  Sisters 

In  Detroit,   a  year  or  two  ago,   I  joined  a  travel 
club  of  eight  women.     Our  first  trip  together  was  to 
Freeport.     This  is  a  beautiful  Island  and  we  had  op- 
portunities to  completely  relax  and  have  fun.     On  our 
second  trip--to  Jamaica — Shirley,   Kathy,   and  Maurice  ac- 
companied the  group.     Having  arrived  on  the  Island  by 
plane,  we  went  by  bus  to  Kingston,   the  capital  city  of 
Jamaica.     While  on  Montego  Bay,   we  lived  at  Holiday  Inn, 
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but  had  an  opportunity  to  make  friends  with  a  Jamaican 
family  who  invited  us  over  to  their  lovely  home  for 
dinner.     They  promised  to  visit  us  in  Detroit  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

Shortly  after  I  returned  from  the  trip  to  Jamaica, 
Charles  and  I  visited  Nassau  for  one  week.     We  found  the 
Island  quite  interesting  and  beautiful,   but  it  was  off 
season  for  tourists,   and  there  was  not  much  activity,  so 
we  just  enjoyed  the  beaches  and  each  other's  company. 

In  the  Fall  of  1976,   Charles,  who  had  been  working 
as  a  millwright  at  the  Ford  Motor  Company  in  Detroit  for 
32  years,   finally  decided  to  retire.     We  put  up  our 
house  in  Detroit  for  sale,   loaded  the  remainder  of  our 
worldly  belongings  on  a  van  and  headed  for  Daytona  Beach, 
Florida.     Earlier  during  the  year,  we  had,  with  the  help 
of  Henry,   remodeled  our  house  on  Model  Street  in  Daytona 
Beach  and  partly  furnished  it. 

On  January  8  we  gave  Charles  a  retirement  party  at 
the  Regency  Town  and  Country  Club  in  Detroit  which  helped 
him  to  make  the  change  from  working  to  retirement  and 
also  gave  him  another  opportunity  to  see  his  friends  and 
family  in  the  Michigan  Area  before  we  took  off  for  Florida 
again.      (Exhibit  11-14) 

Since  most  of  my  life  has  revolved  around  my  off- 
springs,  and  since  each  one  of  them  has  now  established 
a  small  world  of  his/her  own,    I  am  devoting  the  remainder 
of  my  chapter  to  "these  extensions  of  myself." 
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RECORD  OF  AWARDS ,    ATTITUDES,    GOALS  AND  AMBITIONS 
By  Shirley — The  First  Born 

Starting  with  the  honor  of  being  crowned  as  Home- 
coming Queen  of  Dudley  High  School  in  1959,    I  guess  I 
can  say  I've  been  as  fortunate  as  the  next  one  in  win- 
ning my  share  of  awards  and  honors. 

I've  won  awards  such  as  first  runner-up  to  Miss 
Kentucky  State  College,   1963-64;  Alpha  Kappa  Mu  Honor 
Society   (1964);  Who's  Who  Among  College  and  University 
Students   (1964) ;  Martha  Holden  Jennings  Foundation 
Scholarship   (1968-69) ;  and  Editor  of  College  Yearbook 
(1963) . 

My  most  satisfying  experience  occurred  during  the 
Summer  of  1970.     I  was  called  by  my  school  supervisor  and 
asked  to  administer  a  pilot  summer  school  project.  I 
would  be  responsible  for  the  organization  and  instruction- 
al planning  of  a  new  reading  and  mathematics  program  for 
60  children  in  grades  one  to  three.     I  would  direct  and 
coordinate  the  teaching  activities  of  four  professional 
teachers,    five  parent-aides  and  two  student  tutors. 
It  was  quite  a  responsibility,   and  I  had  had  no  previous 
experience;  however,   my  supervisor  thought  I  could  handle 
it,   so  I  accepted. 

It  was  a  beautiful  and  gratifying  experience.     I  was 
able  to  set  up  a  program  that  functioned  so  well  that  all 
the  other  Summer  school  teachers  in  the  city  were  given 
an  in-service  day  to  observe  my  program.     I  was  even  asked 
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to  appear  on  a  local  television  program  to  describe  and 
explain  the  successful  operation  we  had  set  up.     I  was 
really  proud. 

Not  only  was  I  proud  of  myself,   but  for  my  staff, 
for  without  their  cooperation  and  hard  work,  we  certainly 
would  not  have  achieved  such  success. 

My  Goals  and  Ambitions 

I  am  still  forming  goals  and  probably  will  continue 
to  do  so  for  the  rest  of  my  life.     I  have  experienced 
little  of  life  so  far,   doing  only  those  things  which 
were  expected  of  a  woman.     I  have  been  married  and  have 
two  children.     I  have  then  experienced  love  and  child- 
birth,  both  indescribable  joys.     I  feel  I  have  been 
lucky  in  many  ways.     I  have  never  faced  any  really  pain- 
ful tragedies.     I  have  had  good  times  and  bad  like  every- 
one else.     I  think  my  outlook  on  life  is  optimistic. 

I  refuse  to     dwell  on  unpleasant  or  depressing  things. 
I  try  not  to  worry  about  things  I  have  no  control  over. 
I  believe  there  is  someone  or  something  watching  out  for 
me.     Even  though  my  marriage  has  not  worked  out,   I  am 
not  discouraged.     I've  learned  more  about  myself  through 
various  university  and  mental  health  classes  I've  taken, 
and  through  decisions  I've  had  to  make  recently,   and  I'm 
still  learning.     I  have  a  great  amount  of  strength,  and 
I'm  very  independent,   but  I'm  also  very  practical.  I 
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know  a  person  cannot  live  without  others,  and  I  don't 
pretend  I  can.  I  know  I  need  friends  and  family,  and 
perhaps  someone  closer,  but  I'm  not  worried.  I'll  be 
all  right. 

A  Tribute  to  Mom 

I  have  tried  over  and  over  to  describe  to  myself 
how  I  see  my  mother  without  much  success.     I  can't 
really  remember  having  any  opinions  about  her  as  a  child. 
I  only  know  that  as  a  teenager,    I  don't  remember  her  ever 
telling  us,   my  sisters  and  me,   that  we  could  not  do  any- 
thing.    I  mean  she  never  told  us  we  could  not  do  the 
kinds  of  things  or  go  certain  places  our  friends  went. 
She  would  tell  us  how  she  felt  about  certain  places  and 
kinds  of  behavior,   and  that  seemed  to  have  been  enough  to 
deter  us  from  any  so-called  "wild  or  loose"  behavior.  We 
didn't  go  to  the  shady  or  suspicious  places  some  of  our 
friends  talked  about.     I  don't  know  how  or  why  I  didn't 
feel  the  urge  to  frequent  the  places  my  friends  talked  of. 
I  just  knew  Mom  wouldn't  like  it.     Therefore,    it  just 
wasn't  for  me.     I  think  I  loved  and  trusted  her  so  much 
I  just  couldn't  do  anything  I  thought  would  hurt  her.  I 
think  it's  really  beautiful  that  she  was  able  to  control 
my  behavior  and  thoughts  without  force.     I  hope  I  am 
able  to  do  that  with  my  daughter. 

Now,    I  view  Mom  as  my  friend.     We  have  always  been 
able  to  talk  about  anything  and  still  do.     I  am  glad  she 
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is  able  to  finally  have  a  life  of  security  and  experience 
many  of  the  things  I'm  sure  she  never  dreamed  she  would 
when  she  was  trying  to  raise  six  children  all  alone.  I 
believe  people  are  rewarded  for  the  good  they  do,  and 
Mom's  rewards  are  still  forthcoming.     There  are  still 
pieces  of  life  that  are  denied  her,   but  I  feel  she  will 
have  those  things,   too,   eventually.     She  has  been  through 
hell,   so  heaven  is  imminent. 

A  NOTE  FROM  SANDRA 

I've  had  my  share  of  life's  ups  and  downs,  but  thank 
God  the  downs  have  been  few.     It  has  always  seemed  to  me 
that  perhaps  the  greatest  thing  a  person  could  do,  would 
be  to  learn  the  lessons  the  "downs"  are  supposed  to  im- 
part,  and  then  to  just  go  on  with  one's  life. 

I  think  I  started  life  with  one  distinct  advantage, 
a  mother  from  a  strong  family  unit — the  Lee  Family.  Thus, 
I  acquired  a  heritage  of  motivation,   love,   and  achievement. 
I  see  this  in  every  family  member  that  I  know,   and  I  see 
it  in  my  siblings. 

Through  the  years  of  my  early  life  I  can  remember  only 
a  sense  of  stability  and  security  provided  for  me  by  Mom. 
Through  the  more  traumatic  years,  with  tremendous  problems 
of  her  own,   Mom  and  other  members  of  her  family  provided 
that  stability  and  security.     None  of  us  has  ever  known 
how  to  thank  Aunt  Lil,   Aunt  Ann,   Aunt  Nancy,   Uncle  Alvis, 
Uncle  Kenneth,   and  our  North  Carolina  cousins  for  that 
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support,   other  than  through  achieving  and  carrying  on 
the  strength  of  the  Lee  Family. 

Anything  that  I  could  write  about  myself  would  neces- 
sarily include  a  lot  of  credit  and  love  to  Mom.     She  de- 
serves a  lot  because  she  gave  a  lot.     Is  it  any  wonder 
that  I  find  it  difficult  living  apart  from  her  for  any 
extended  length  of  time? 

I  remember  my  first  try,   fresh  out  of  college,  1964, 
B.S.   in  Nursing,   and  anxious  to  see  the  world   (through  a 
gun  site?) .     I  joined  the  Army  Nurse  Corps,   as  a  2nd  Lt. 
After  brief  assignments  in  Texas,   Washington,   and  Colorado, 
I  was  sent  to  care  for  the  war  wounded  from  Vietnam  in 
Tokyo,  Japan.     It  was  a  real  experience;  I  did  well,  I 
managed  to  find  the  humor  in  war,   as  well  as  the  hell. 
I  remember  writing  long  letters  home  to  share  the  ex- 
perience,  but,   boy  was  I  homesick! i     My  next  assignment 
was  Ft.  Bragg,   N.C.   and  it  was  really  dull  after  being 
overseas.     Besides,  by  then,    1967,   Mom  was  living  in 
Detroit,   remarried   (a  step-father  I'd  never  met) — so, 
what  was  I  doing  in  North  Carolina? 

After  the  Army,   I  practiced  nursing  in  Detroit  and 
Washington  D.   C.   and  in  1969  after  a  lot  of  "downs" 
(learned  my  lessons  and  suppressed  the  pain)    I  found  my- 
self home  with  Mom  to  re-group. 

Detroit,    like  me,   in  1969  was  full  of  turmoil.  But 
home,   Mom,   and  my  sisters  were  good  for  me  and  it  wasn't 
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long  before  I  could  see  clearly,    and  could  go  on  with  my 
life.     The  Lee  strngth  had  to  be  working  in  me. 

I've  been  on  the  "ups"   for  a  long  time  now.  Since 
1969  I've  been  working,   going  to  school  part-time,  and 
have  remarried.     I  completed  work  on  my  Masters  degree 
in  Education  at  Wayne  State  University  in  1973  and  have 
been  teaching  Nursing  at  Wayne  County  Community  College 
since  then. 

My  new  strength  and  security  is  my  husband  Ben  and 
my  new  family — the  Perkins.     This  is  a  family  much  like 
the  Lees — full  of  love  and  support  and  sharing  and 
achieving.     A  proud  family  and  I'm  a  proud  member  since 
1971.     Should  anyone  be  so  fortunate  as  to  have  two 
good  families?     Well,    I  do  and  I  think  I  deserve  it. 

It  has  meant  so  much  to  me  to  see  our  family  "get  it 
together"   in  print.     I'm  sure  our  family  is  very  special. 
I've  learned  so  much  about  members  I  didn't  meet  physically, 
but  I  can  identify  them  in  myself  emotionally  and  spiritual- 
ly.    Family  members  who  are  no  longer  with  us  and  those 
who  are  yet  to  join  us,  will  appreciate  this  book  in  a 
way  that  is  felt  in  the  heart,   and  in  the  spirit. 

My  contribution  is  small  but  deeply  felt. 

I  WANT  TO  TELL  YOU  ABOUT  MY  MAMA 
By  Kathy  Wilson  Henderson 
As  each  child  is  born  into  a  family,   no  one  can  pre- 
dict the  road  he  or  she  will  choose  to  follow  through  life. 
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Even  in  a  family  with  many  children,    like  the  Lee  Family, 
no  two  children  are  really  alike.     Each  child  is  unique. 
Each  child  is  special  in  his  own  individual  way.  Some 
will  display  their  special  talents  and  abilities  quite 
early  in  life,   while  others  will  blossom  in  their  mid  or 
late  years.     Some  may  seem  to  glide  through  life  achieving 
personal  success  almost  effortlessly,   while  others  in  either 
an  environment  of  their  own  making  or  because  of  circum- 
stances beyond  their  control  will  face  obstacle  after  ob- 
stacle and  still  never  admit  to  failure  or  give  in  fully 
to  defeat. 

Some  will  develop  dominant,  outgoing  personalities 
and  constantly  stay  in  the  limelight.  Yet  others,  though 
far  less  obvious,  may  actually  be  a  genuine  "shining  star" 
or  a  "pillar  of  strength"  who  chooses  to  remain  in  the 
background  and  realize  remarkable  achievements  through 
others.  I  believe  the  latter  personality  describes  my 
Mama . 

Pauline  Princess  Lee   (Polly) ,   the  second  youngest 
girl  and  the  third  youngest  child  born  to  Henry  and  Sarah 
Lee,   did  not  attain  any  special  or  significant  family 
position  by  birth  right.     She  was  not  the  eldest  son, 
nor  the  first  daughter  born.     She  was  not  the  last  baby 
boy  or  girl.     She  had  no  title  to  single  her  out.  She 
was  one  of  the  middle  children  and  probably  most  often 
referred  to  in  a  plural  sense  with  the  other  middle  child- 
ren.    She  most  likely  displayed  little  uniqueness  or 
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special  abilities  not  already  seen  before  and  therefore 
characteristic  of  the  Lee  Clan.     She  was  darker  in 
complexion  than  her  parents  or  siblings  and  sometimes 
referred  to  as  the  "black  sheep"  of  the  family.  She 
was  beautiful  as  a  child  and  matured  to  be  the  most 
beautiful  and  loving  Mama  on  earth  to  six  of  the  most 
fortunate  children  I  know. 

The  Road  She  Chose 

Polly  completed  high  school  in  19  39  as  Valedictorian 
of  her  class.     But  this  was  characteristic  of  the  Lee 
Children  in  North  Carolina.     What  was  not  characteristic 
or  expected  of  the  Lee  Children,   however,  was  that  she 
chose  very  early  marriage  over  the  college  education  in- 
tended for  her.     She  married  a  man,   McKinley  Wilson, 
from  Birmingham,  Alabama  who  had  little  in  common  with 
her  in  his  background,   ideals,   family  life,   or  education. 
They  made  their  home  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  where  in  19  40, 
at  age  18,   she  became  pregnant  with  her  first  child.  Then 
five  additional  children  followed  her  first  one,   at  al- 
most yearly  intervals. 

She  blessed  each  of  her  children  with  love,  health, 
intelligence,   compassion,   independence,   and  an  exception- 
ally strong  will  to  excel.     Throughout  the  deterioration 
of  her  marriage,   Mama  suffered  indescribable  physical  and 
mental  pain.     Yet  through  it  all,   she  chose  to  keep  us 
together  and  continued  to  love,   protect,   guide,   and  mold 
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our  characters.     Uneducated  past  high  school,   and  having 
no  professional  skills  or  working  experience,   Mama  de- 
cided for  the  sake  of  her  own  sanity,   and  in  search  of 
a  better  and  more  normal  life  for  her  children,   to  return 
to  North  Carolina  and  dissolve  her  marriage  of  19  years. 

In  the  early  Spring  of  1958,  with  only  the  clothes 
we  were  wearing  on  our  backs,   the  seven  of  us;  Mama,  three 
teenagers,   and  three  younger  children  arrived  in  Greens- 
boror,   N.   C.     We  were  in  a  borrowed  car  and  had  no  money. 
Mama  had  no  house  to  take  us  to,   no  furniture,   no  job, 
and  little  hope  of  securing  one.     She  did  have  her  health, 
her  sanity,   her  six  children  and  HOPE  1 

I  can  remember  thinking  during  the  long  drive  from 
Detroit  to  North  Carolina  that,    "If  only  I  had  known 
we'd  be  leaving  that  particular  day,   I'd  have  at  least 
worn  my  best  clothes."     But  on  the  day  we  left  Detroit, 
Mama  had  to  literally  steal  us  from  four  different  school 
locations  because  she  was  hiding  from  Daddy,  who  had 
threatened  her  life.     We  all  shared  in  some  mutual  moments 
of  panic  when  Mama,  with  five  of  us  already  in  the  car, 
drove  up  to  the  fourth  and  final  school  location  to  get 
Jackie.     Jackie  was  the  youngest   (about  nine  years  old)  and 
in  elementary  school     It  was  lunch  time  when  we  arrived 
at  the  school  and  Jackie  had  already  left  walking  home 
for  lunch.     Daddy  was  at  home  during  this  time  because  he 
was  unemployed.     I  can  remember  us  driving  very  slowly 
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down  the  blocks  between  the  school  and  our  house  with  all 
our  eyes  frantically  searching  the  crowds  of  children  for 
our  little  sister.     We  kept  praying  that  she'd  be  spotted 
soon  as  we  were  within  one  block  of  our  house.  Finally, 
we  saw  her  and  called  her  to  the  car.     As  soon  as  the 
car  door  closed  behind  her,  we  turned  at  the  next  corner 
and  hit  the  highway  heading  south.     I  remember  that  at 
least  three  of  us  cried  during  most  of  the  trip  to  North 
Carolina  because  Mama  had  refused  to  circle  our  block 
again  and  pick  up  our  5-year-old  boxer  dog,  Rusty. 

Thus,  we  arrived  in  Greensboro,  with  Mama  driving 
straight  through  without  resting,   and  stopping  only  for 
gas,   the  bathroom,   or  most  likely,    for  one  of  us  to 
vomit i     I'd  forgotten  to  mention  before  this  point  that 
three  of  the  six  of  us  suffered  from  extreme  motion 
sickness  back  then. 

Greensboro — The  Turning  Point 

In  Greensboro,   N.   C.,   among  her  relatives,   I'm  sure 
Mama  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief.     At  least  she  could 
finally  feel  safe  from  harm,  but  now  what? 

To  say  our  future  looked  bleak,  would  be  an  under- 
statement.    We  had  absolutely  no  means  at  all.     We  had 
each  other  and  we  had  our  pride.     That  was  iti     No  one 
in  Greensboro  was  joyfully  expecting  us  when  we  arrived, 
because  no  one  was  prepared  to  instantly  increase  his 
family  size  by  seven.     That's  very  understandable  to  me 
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today.     But  at  that  time,   as  a  young  girl  of  14,    I  only 
felt  the  embarrassment  and  the  pity  and  the  inconvenience 
our  presence  must  have  caused  Mama's  relatives.     I  truly 
hope  that  now,   reading  this,   the  family  can  accept  be- 
lated thanks  from  the  Wilson  kids.     We  will  remain 
eternally  grateful  for  all  that  was  done  in  helping  Mama 
and  assisting  us.     In  various  ways,   Mama's  family  con- 
tributed to  the  success  which  each  of  us  can  claim  today. 

I  remember  when  Mama  did  find  a  job,  we  were  all 
very  happy.     I  think  she  worked  at  a  cleaners  on  Market 
Street  as  a  seamstress  and  was  paid  about  $28  a  week. 
A  side  benefit  of  her  job  was  that  we  could  all  get  our 
clothes  cleaned  free.     The  bad  news  was  that  we  didn't 
have  any  clothes  that  we  could  do  without  long  enough 
to  have  cleaned.     The  four  oldest  of  us  girls  all  wore 
the  same  size  clothes.     We  could  also  wear  Mama's 
blouses  or  sweaters  and  her  shoe  size  was  identical  to 
ours.     That  meant  at  least  four  outfits  to  be  rotated 
daily  among  the  group  during  the  school  week.  There 
was  never  anything  of  value  still  hanging  in  the  closets 
as  we  all  left  the  house  each  day.     When  friends  at 
school  would  compliment  my  clothes,    I'd  secretly  pray  that 
they  didn't  run  into  my  sisters  on  the  following  day,  or 
they'd  surely  figure  out  our  four  outfit  rotation  system. 

We  lived  in  a  small  house  that  Uncle  Kenneth  was  kind 
enough  to  provide  us,    rent-free.     Mama  got  a  better  job 
(as  a  bus-girl  in  a  downtown  cafeteria)   making  more  money-- 
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$36  a  week.     We  older  girls  also  got  various  odd  jobs 
after  school.     With  our  increased  household  income  and 
the  benefit  of  two  expert  seamstresses    (Mama  and  my- 
self) ,   our  wardrobe  began  to  increase. 

Mama,   using  herself  as  an  example,   instilled  in  each 
of  us  the  importance  of  making  good  grades.     She  said  she 
wanted  all  of  us  to  go  to  college  and  attain  a  profession 
capable  of  supporting  ourselves  and  some  day  our  children, 
whether  we'd  ever  really  have  to  do  so  or  not.  Fortunately, 
for  all  six  of  us,  we  had  inherited  an  above-average  in- 
telligence.    This  along  with  the  desire  to  please  Mama 
resulted  in  heavy  competition  among  us  to  receive  more 
A's  or  less  B's  than  other  member  of  the  family.  The 
side  benefit  we  each  enjoyed  and  subsequently  took  ad- 
vantage of  was  winning  scholarships  to  college.  Without 
those  good  grades  and  scholarships,   college  would  have 
merely  been  an  unattainable  dream  for  each  of  us .     I  know 
that  personally  I  had  little  desire  for  a  college  edu- 
cation or  a  career  when  it  was  my  turn  to  enter  college. 
I  was  perceptive  enough,   however,   to  see  how  very  proud 
Mama  was  of  both  Shirley  attending  Kentucky  State  and 
Sandra  attending  Hampton  Institute  in  Virginia.     I  felt 
very  close  to  Mama  during  this  time.     I  was  now  the 
oldest  child  still  at  home.     I  felt  her  hurts,   her  dis- 
appointments and  her  weariness  even  though  she  overtly 
tried  to  camouflage  these  feelings  from  me.     I  realized 
that  she  was  struggling  for  our  success,   not  her  own. 
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I  saw  that  it  would  mean  far  more  to  Mama  for  me  to 
succeed  in  college  than  stay  home  and  get  a  j ob  after 
high  school  and  help  out  the  family  financially.  Like 
my  two  sisters  before,    I,   too,   entered  college  on  a 
scholarship  in  the  Fall  of  1961.     I  attended  Hampton 
Institute  also  and  chose  to  major  in  Mathematics  and 
Physics . 

In  the  Summer  of  1964,    following  Shirley's  and  Sandra's 
college  graduations  and  subsequent  marriages,   Mama  too  had 
decided  to  re-marry  and  return  to  Detroit,  Michigan. 
Brenda,   the  fourth  daughter,   a  year  younger  than  myself, 
had  also  completed  high  school  in  North  Carolina  prior  to 
this  time.     She  had,   like  Shirlev,    chosen  to  attend 
Kentucky  State.     She  had  temporarily  interrupted  her 
college  attendance  in  1963  to  get  married  and  have  a 
child.       She  later  returned  to  college  in  Detroit, 
receiving  her  Bachelors  degree  and  a  Law  degree  from  Wayne 
State  Unviersity. 

The  Return  to  Detroit   (or  Goodby 
Greensboro  and  Thank  You  Very  Much 

When  Mama  left  Greensboro  in  the  late  summer  of  1964, 

I'm  sure  it  was  with  very  mixed  emotions.     In  Greensboro 

she  had  experienced  some  of  the  very  worst  of  times,  but 

with  determination  and  perserverance  she  had  also  enjoyed 

some  of  the  very  best  of  times.     Within  those  five  years, 

she  had  really  turned  her  life  around  and  changed  the 

lives  and  futures  of  her  six  children,    all  for  the  better. 
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She  had  arrived  there  five  years  earlier  as  a  37  year  old 
woman  alone  with  six  needy  children  and  desperate.  Now 
she  was  returning  to  Detroit  happily  in  love,   and  looking 
forward  to  a  new  marriage  and  a  good  man--Charles  Tyler — 
to  take  care  of  her  and  her  two  last  children  remaining 
at  home.     In  the  short  time  spent  in  Greensboro,   she  had 
seen  four  of  her  daughters  graduate  with  honors  from 
Dudley  High  School  and  all  go  off  to  college.     She  had 
seen  two  of  her  daughters  graduate  from  college—Shirley 
to  become  an  elementary  school  teacher  and  Sandra  to  be- 
come a  registered  nurse.     She  had  seen  three  of  her 
daughters  get  married  and  one  to  bless  her  with  her  first 
grandchild.     Mama's  accomplishments  had  been  tremendous, 
almost  unbelieveable .     She  had  just  one  daughter  still  in 
college,   a  senior  by  then,   and  was  taking  her  two  youngest 
children,   our  only  brother  Ronnie  and  the  youngest  girl 
Jackie   (now  both  high  school  students  themselves)   back  to 
Detroit  to  start  yet  another  new  phase  of  her  life. 

Special  Words  of  Thanks  to  Our  Mama 

I  thank  God  for  allowing  me  to  be  Mama's  daughter.  She 
is  by  far  the  greatest  woman  I  know.     I  thank  Henry  and 
Sarah  Lee  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  for  making  Mama  the 
beautiful  person  she  is.     Oh  Mama,    I  have  so  much  respect 
for  your  courage.     For  the  hardships  you've  suffered,  for 
the  sacrifices  you've  made  for  us,  we  can  never  fully  re- 
pay you.     We,   your  children,    thank  you  for  all  you've 
done  for  us.     We  thank  the  Lee  family  for  what  you  are 
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and  we  thank  you  for  what  you've  single-handedly  made  of 
each  of  us. 

A  TRIBUTE  FROM  POLLY 1 S  BRENDA 
As  I  recall  events  in  my  childhood,    I  shall  never  for- 
get the  kindness  and  genuine  concern  shown  to  my  mother 
and  each  of  us  when  we  were  in  greatest  need.     Nor  shall 
I  ever  forget  riding  away  from  Detroit  in  the  grey  and 
white   (if  I  remember  correctly)    Ford  automobile  you 
(Aunt  Lil)   provided  for  that  trip  back  in  1959.  Surely 
that  day  changed  the  course  of  each  of  our  lives,   and  I 
am  thankful  that  I  can  do  something  small  for  you,  Aunt 
Lil,   and  the  family  to  express  my  gratitude. 

Philosophy 

I  strive  to  protect  individual  rights  and  freedoms. 

To  do  so  is  often  times  to  define  these  rights  and  fight 

the  forces  that  seek  to  abridge  and  erode  the  rights  of 

the  individual  whether  the  force  is  governmental,  economic, 

political,   or  deprivational  in  nature. 

Brenda  Wilson  Prewitt 
Attorney,  Counselor-at-Law, 
Private  Practice 

B.A.    (Economics),   Wayne  State  University,  1970 

J.D.,   Wayne  State  University  Law  School,  1973. 
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REFLECTIONS 
By  Jaki 

I  don't  know  if  Mom's  parents  instilled  it  in  her  or 
if  it  was  something  that  she  developed  herself,  but  I 
feel  that  a  very  strong  sense  of  pride  is  what  has  made 
our  family  so  successful.     Pride  in  ourselves  and  each 
other,   pride  in  our  Mother's  strength,   goodness  and 
beauty . 

Mom  never  was  a  strong  disciplinarian,   but  we  were 
good,    if  not  exceptional,   just  to  make  her  proud.  Not 
the  heavy  guilt  feelings  Jewish  parents  use  with  their 
kids,   but  just  an  outward,   genuine  show  of  pride  and  ap- 
preciation for  our  accomplishments,   a  glow,   a  kiss  and 
a  hug  that  made  what  ever  the  struggle  to  succeed  worth 
it.     To  see  our  very  wonderful,   never  demanding  but  al- 
ways loving  Mother,   happy  was  our  reward. 

I  personally  am  still  striving  to  make  Mom  proud. 
Everything  I  do  is  for  that  end.     I  never  really  got  enough 
of  her  love,   though  I'm  sure  I  got  more  than  my  share.  I 
think  it ' s  that  she  loved  me  so  much  without  me  doing  any- 
thing,   I  feel,   to  earn  or  deserve  it,   that  with  a  little 
conscious  effort,    I  can  make  her  prouder  than  ever  and  I 
can  feel  the  vibes  of  her  love  clear  across  the  country. 

My  goals  can  be  summarized  in  this  familiar  poem: 

Move  over  sun  and  give  me  some  sky 

I've  got  my  wings,    I'm  able  to  fly. 

I  may  be  unknown,   but  wait   'till  I've  flown 
You're  gonna  hear  from  me  I 
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About  Jaki 

1967-  68,    attended  Kentucky  State  College 

1968-  76,    studied  Acting  and  Dancing 
Vocation:     Actress,   Model,   Airline  Stewardess 
Free-lance  T.V.   Commercials,   Flip  Wilson  and  Dean  Martin 
Show — Dancer,  Actress. 

Appeared  on  the  cover  of  Jet,   October  25,   1973  with 
Flip  Wilson  and  the  Flipettes.     Appears  regularly  in 
MacDonald's  ads  with  three  other  models. 
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"...I  remember  going  to  A  &  T  with  $34.00 
that  Papa  had  given  me,  along  with  the 
money  I  had  saved  from  working  with  Henry 
and  A! vis  the  two  previous  summers.  I 
did  not  require  any  more  money  from  home 
for  my  education  after  that  day.  ... 

I  had  encountered  thousands  of  ob- 
stacles in  life  because  of  being  Black, 
some  I  had  been  able  to  surmount,  and 
some  I  had  not.  ...I  found  it  more  diffi- 
cult every  day  to  completely  divorce  my 
thoughts  from  the  possibility  of  Law 
School  and  getting  involved  in  the  Civil 
Rights  struggle.  . . . 

I  firmly  believed  that  making  money 
and  doing  good  in  the  community  were  not 
necessarily  inconsistent  objectives." 

J.  Kenneth  Lee 
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SOME  INCREDIBLY  IMPORTANT  TRIVIA 

John  Kenneth  Lee 

I  suppose  one  of  the  most  insecure  feelings  I  ever 
experienced  in  life  came  when  it  was  my  time  to  leave 
home  to  attend  college.     I  had  never  been  on  my  own  be- 
fore,  and  I  wasn't  sure  that  I  could  cope  with  the  future 
alone.     Sure,   there  were  a  couple  of  summers  away  from 
home  in  Daytona  Beach,   but  then  I  had  Henry  and  Alvis  to 
fall  back  on  if  any  real  problems  developed.     At  any  rate, 
I  was  determined  to  go  because  I  wanted  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  equip  myself  to  be  able  to  do  something  to 
make  Mama  more  comfortable  and  happy.     So  many  times, 
when  things  were  a  little  tight,   I  had  seen  her  insist 
that  we  go  ahead  and  eat  without  her;   that  she  would  eat 
later.     I  would  very  often  go  behind  the  stove  when  we 
had  finished,    look  in  the  "warmer"  which  protruded  above 
our  wood  cook  stove,   and  it  always  made  me  sad  when  I 
would  see  what  she  had  saved  for  herself,   in  comparison 
to  what  she  had  given  to  the  rest  of  the  family.  My 
greatest  ambition,   therefore,  was  to  be  able  one  day,  to 
give  her  every  material  thing  which  she  could  possibly  want. 
This  ambition  was  never  realized  because  Mama  died  while 
I  was  a  freshman  in  college.     Mama's  death  was  the  most 
traumatic  incident  to  take  olace  in  my  life  from  the  date 
of  my  birth  to  this  day,   and  has  been  responsible  for  most 
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of  the  frustrations  and  personality  changes  which  I  have 
experienced.     I  was  absolutely  unprepared  to  deal  with  it 
at  the  time.     That,   however,    is  another  story  on  which  I 
could  write  an  entire  book,    if  it  were  not  so  personal. 

At  any  rate,   when  time  came  to  go  to  school,   I  was  not 
sure  of  just  what  I  wanted  to  study.     I  had  always  been 
fascinated  by  the  mechanical  genius  of  Papa  and  his  other 
sons,   especially  Alvis,  whom  I  knew  much  better  than  the 
others,   because  of  the  closeness  of  our  ages.     It  seemed 
to  me  that  Alvis  could  do  any thine  with  his  hands  and  do 
it  better  than  anyone  else.      (Exhibit  12-1  and  la) 

I  was  always  proud  of  incidents  like  the  miniature 
Merita  bread  truck  he  had  made  from  scraps  and  which  the 
bread  company  had  used  for  publicity  for  itself.     I  could 
never  forget  that  when  he  was  a  very  young  teenager,  he 
used  to  do  odd  jobs  at  the  airport  and  some  of  the  pilots 
would  give  him  rides  and  lessons  in  exchange.     When  the 
local  newspaper  published  his  picture  with  the  story 
that  he  was  perhaps  the  first  colored  boy  who  had  ever 
been  awarded  a  pilot's  license  and  certainly  the  first 
one  in  that  area,   I  was  the  envy  of  all  my  friends. 
This  experience  was  responsible  for  my  later  becoming  a 
pilot.     I  owned  two  Cessna  172' s,   the  last  of  which  I 
crashed  in  a  South  Carolina  Senator's  wheat  field  in 
Orangeburg.     Miraculously  I  escaped  with  only  a  few 
bruises,   but  that  ended  my  flying  career. 

At  any  rate,   because  of  my  fascination  for  the 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATION  CLASS-HAMLET 
Ken — 2nd  from  L  1941 


EXHIBIT  12-1 


FIRST  CAR  KEN  LEARNED  TO  DRIVE 
W/  _ALVIS  AS  TEACHER  IN  LATE  30' s 
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EXHIBIT  12  -  1A 
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mechanical  abilities  of  all  of  the  male  members  of  my 
family,    I  decided  to  study  Electrical  Engineering  at 
A  &  T  College  in  Greensboro.     There,    I  came  under  the 
influence  of  A.   C.   Bowling,   head  of  the  Department  of 
Electrical  Engineering,   and  a  man  whose  teaching  and 
dedication  were  to  have  a  tremendous  influence  on  my 
life  in  years  to  come.      (See  Testimonies) 

I  remember  going  to  A  &  T  College  with  $34.00  that 
Papa  had  given  me  along  with  the  money  I  had  saved  from 
working  with  Henry  and  Alvis  the  two  previous  summers. 
I  did  not  require  any  more  money  from  home  for  my  edu- 
cation after  that  day,   but  Mama  and  Papa  were  always 
sending  me  something,   usually  good  things  to  eat,  and 
Papa  would  send  me  a  little  printed  religious  tract  two 
or  three  times  a  month,   a  practice  which  continued,  no 
matter  where  I  was,   until  his  death. 

As  soon  as  I  got  settled  at  A  &  T  and  moved  into 
South  Dorm,    I  went  job  hunting.     My  first  job  was  as  a 
pot  washer  at  the  old  "Mecca"  Cafe,   just  across  the  street 
from  the  County  Courthouse  and  the  U.S.  Post  Office.  I 
was  hired  by  a  head  waiter  named  "Otis"  who  had  one  of 
the  most  interesting  senses  of  humor  I  have  encountered. 
During  a  period  of  approximately  one  year  that  I  worked 
there,   I  was  never  allowed  in  the  dining  room.     I  see 
Otis  now  fairly  often  and  we  always  speak.     I  think  he 
remembers  me  from  somewhere,   but  I  have  never  reminded 
him  where.     He  has  never  lost  his  sense  of  humor. 
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School  at  A  &  T  was  pretty  uneventful.     Each  issue  of 
the  school  newspaper  sponsored  contests  such  as  essay 
contests,   naming  a  Poet  Laureate  for  the  campus,  etc. 
If  you  won,   your  picture,   together  with  your  submission, 
was  published  on  the  front  page  of  the  paper.     I  entered 
the  first  one  with  a  poem  about  freshman  initiation,  and 
won.     Mama  was  so  pleased  when  I  sent  her  the  paper  that 
I  entered  and  won  each  contest  thereafter  during  my  fresh- 
man year.      (Exhibit  12-2  and  12-2a)     After  Mama  died,  I 
submitted  no  further  entries;  there  was  no  more  reason 
for  winning. 

Aside  from  mostly  routine  work  and  study,   I  suppose 
the  only  real  eventful  thing  that  happened  to  me  at  A  &  T 
was  that  I  met  Nancy  Young,  who  was  attending  Bennett 
College  and  who  subsequently  "proposed  to  me"  and  became 
the  mother  of  the  world's  finest  son  and  the  grandmother 
of  three  of  the  world's  greatest  grandchildren.  (See 
Exhibit  12-3) 

I  completed  the  Electrical  Engineering  course  at  A  &  T 
in  three  years,   although  there  is  a  five  year  difference 
in  the  date  of  my  entry  and  the  date  on  my  degree .  About 
six  weeks  from  graduation  day,   just  as  World  War  II  was 
reaching  its  peak,   I  was  drafted  into  the  Army,   but  to 
prevent  going  to  the  Army,    I  volunteered  for  the  Navy 
for  a  two  year  stretch  and  served  until  the  end  of  the 
war  in  the  South  Pacific.     I  was  released  exactly  two 
years  after  I  went  in  and,   because  of  the  influence  of 
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1945  -     NANCY  AT  BENNETT  COLLEGE 
EXHIBIT  12-3 


Mr.   Bowling,   was  permitted  to  take  up  classes  where  I 
had  left  off,   thereby  graduating  on  schedule  two  years 
late . 

After  my  degree,    I  tried  to  obtain  employment  in  in- 
dustry as  an  Electrical  Engineer.     Unfortunately,  there 
was  a  problem  that  I  had  not  heretofore  considered. 
Despite  the  fact  that  Western  Electric,   Westinghouse , 
and  all  the  other  big  companies  in  the  area  were  running 
large  daily  newspaper  advertisements  for  Engineers,  not 
a  one  of  these  potential  employers  would  accept  applica- 
tions from  anyone  Black  for  employment  in  the  area.  I 
could  easily  have  gotten  work  in  some  of  the  northern  or 
western  cities,   but  my  roots  now  were  in  Greensboro,  and 
I  didn't  want  to  leave. 

While  in  the  Navy,   I  had  taken  advantage  of  the  liberal 
continuing  education  program  offered  and  had  taken  courses 
at  the  University  of  Hawaii,   Pacific  University,  Hampton 
Institute  and  everywhere  else  where  I  had  been  stationed 
where  there  was  a  college  that  permitted  Blacks  to  attend. 
I  had  also  worked  in  the  field  for  the  entire  two  years 
in  the  Navy.     I  was  therefore  offered  a  teaching  position 
at  A  &  T  immediately  upon  my  graduation,   and,   after  it 
became  apparent  that  I  wasn't  going  to  be  employed  in 
industry,    I  decided  to  accept.     I  was  offered  a  beginning 
salary  greater  than  the  salary  that  was  being  paid  to  Mr. 
Bowling,   the  Department  Head.     Mr.  Bowling  had  Engineering 
degrees  from  Bucknell  and  Ohio  State;   had  set  up  and  headed 
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the  Department  at  A  &  T  for  17  years  and  had  taught  me 
everything  I  knew  about  Electrical  Engineering.  The  ink 
was  still  drying  on  my  degree,  and  yet,  my  starting 
salary  was  more  than  10%  greater  than  his.  This  is  when 
I  started  my  practical  education  on  the  inequities  which 
life  holds,  but  I  didn't  have  a  solution  to  the  problem. 
Shortly  after  this,   Mr.  Bowling  resigned. 

I  worked  for  A  &  T  for  a  period  of  three  years,  even 
though  I  was  certain,   after  the  first  three  months,  that 
the  classroom  was  not  intended  for  me.     This  was  just 
after  the  war  and  A  &  T  had  approximately  three  times  as 
many  applications  as  it  had  room  for  students.     The  classes 
were  so  large  until  it  was  almost  impossible  to  be  an 
effective  teacher,   especially  since  lab  work  was  an  es- 
sential part  of  all  of  the  courses  that  I  taught. 

After  the  first  few  months,   the  idea  came  to  me  that 
I  should  establish  a  school  of  my  own  and  relieve  some  of 
the  congestion.     I  talked  with  Curtiss  Todd,   the  best 
lawyer  I  knew  to  handle  the  politics  and  paperwork  in- 
volved,   assembled  the  best  engineers  I  knew,  particularly 
the  one  who  had  set  up  the  veterans'    curriculum  at  A  &  T 
to  handle  the  technical  matters,   and  hired  Wy  who  was 
just  graduating  from  Smith  with  a  degree  in  English  and 
whom  I  believed  was  the  best  secretary  to  be  found,  even 
though  she  had  never  had  any  formal  training  as  a  secre- 
tary.    I  found  a  large  building  in  Winston-Salem  and  we 
"created"  a  college.     We  were  trying  to  design  an  evening 
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school  to  run  from  about  5  to  11  p.m.   to  accomodate 
working  people — our  potential  students,   and  our  potential 
teachers  who  were  working  at  A  &  T.     There  were  many- 
problems  involved  in  obtaining  licenses  and  certifications 
from  the  State,   the  Veterans  Administration,   etc.,  and 
we  saw  no  difficulty  in  surmounting  all  of  them,  except 
the  problem  of  obtaining  equipment. 

We  were  to  train  radio,   television  and  electronics 
technicians,    and  the  cost  of  the  equipment  to  do  this 
was  tremendous.     None  of  us  had  this  kind  of  money  and 
we  found  ourselves  caught  up  in  one  of  these  "which 
came  first,   the  hen  or  the  egg"  dilemmas.     The  State 
wouldn't  certify  or  license  us  unless  we  had  the  equip- 
ment,  and  the  equipment  manufacturers  were  happy  to  sup- 
ply and  finance  the  equipment  for  us . . . after  we  had  the 
certification.     But  we  didn't  let  this  stop  us  for  long. 

Now  that  the  Statute  of  Limitations  has  long  since  run 
out,   the  truth  about  our  situation  can  be  revealed.  We 
completed  everything  at  the  school,   including  the  labs, 
except  for  the  electronic  equipment.     We  set  the  in- 
spection date  by  state  officials  on  a  school  break  when 
no  classes  were  being  held  at  A  &  T.     The  night  before 
the  inspection,   one  of  my  partners,   who  also  taught  at 
A  &  T,   and  I  rented  a  U-Haul  truck,   backed  it  up  to  the 
labs  at  A  &  T  and  transferred  all  of  the  equipment  from 
A  &  T  to  the  school  in  Winston.     When  the  State  team 
made  the  inspection  and  started  out  of  the  front  door, 
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we  were  already  loading  the  equipment  on  the  truck  through 
the  back  door.     Within  about  18  hours  after  we  started 


moving  equipment  out,  it  was  all  safely  back  in  place  and 
everybody  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief. 

The  inspection  team  was  so  impressed  with  out  elabor- 
ately equipped  school  that  we  had  our  certification  back 
within  a  day  or  so.     They  said  we  looked  just  like  a 
college.     As  soon  as  we  got  our  certification,  we  put  the 
exact  same  equipment  back  in  the  lab,   only  this  time  it 
was  OURS.     Todd  wasn't  let  in  on  the  mechanics  of  how 
the  certification  was  obtained  since  his  "heart  wasn't 


too  good,"  but  this  is  how  Delwatt's  Radio  and  Electronics 
Institute  was  born.      (Exhibit  12-4) 


0  Sctool 
Beginnig 
New  Quarter  £1 

.  The  second  quarter  of  the  Dei 
watt's  Radio  and  Electronics  In* 
stitute,  Inc.,  will  begin  December 
8.  There  is-  space  for  only  a  few 
more  applicants  and  the  .first  to} 
apply  -will  be  the  first  to  be  en-! 
rolled  in  the  classes,  announced,; 
the  .administrative  director  At», 
torney  Cirrtisa  C-  Todd. 

This  school  which  is  located  at  \ 
•fctWit  N.  Chestnut  Street,  is  ap-  j 
jwqvad  by  the.N.  C.  State  Depart-  j 
^Beotoof  Public  Instruction  and  by  ' 
Jbe "veterans  Administration  for  : 
Ae  training  of  veterans. 


Courses  lead  to  a  certificate  aa&ij' 
are  primarily  designed  for  radfe'S 
servicing   with;  related   subjects  j 
also  offered  such  as  English,  arithV  " 
metic,  business  management.  The. 
purpose  is  to  prepare  the  students- 
for  work  experience  which  will  en- 
able them  to  open  their  own  shops. 
The  courses  leading  to  a  certifi- 
cate require  -two 'school  years  of 
training  or  eighteen  months  of 
preparation., 

'  The  facilities  of  this  recently 
opened  institution  are  adequate  for 
teaching  fundamental  courses  in 
I  radio,  and  the  faculty  is  c  o  m- 
posed  of  trained  persons  who  are 
certified  by  the  N.  C.  Division  of 
Certification  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  They  have  a 
combined -teaching  experience  of 
over  46  years.  These  instructors 
have  also  had  a  number  of  years  . 
of  actual  experience  in  radio/ DusL^ 

nesa. ' .     s  ** .  mim 

EsSr 


At  one  time,   we  had  approximately  300  students  at 
Delwatts  and  I  made  more  money  than  I  had  ever  made  in 
my  life.     I  had  Delwatts,    the  job  at  A  &  T  and  had  opened 
the  Ritz  Theatre  in  Salisbury,    N.   C,   but  I  was  still  not 
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satisfied  with  the  kind  of  work  I  was  doing  and  often 
found  myself  dreading  the  thought  of  going  to  work. 

My  daily  association  with  Curtiss  Todd  had  kindled 
some  interest  in  the  study  of  law,   but  there  again,  there 
was  no  adequate  place  to  study  law  without  going  a  long 
way  from  home,   which  I  never  have  wanted  to  do.     It  was 
reflection  time.     I  had  been  raised  in  a  segregated 
society  where  discrimination  and  abuse  was  abundant,  but 
where,    for  the  most  part,    it  had  been  accepted  as  inevit- 
able.    I  had  enlisted  in  a  Navy  and  fought  a  war  where 
there  was  not  a  single  Black  officer  in  the  entire  Navy. 
When  I  went  in  the  Navy,   I  was  six  weeks  away  from  a 
B.S.  Degree  in  Electrical  Engineering  with  a  good  record. 
I  applied  for  the  Navy  V-12  program  in  Engineering  at 
Ohio  State  University  along  with  several  white  boys,  none 
of  whom  had  any  college  training.     I  saw  them  accepted, 
given  a  free  college  education  and  a  commission  while  my 
application  was  rejected  without  an  interview  on  the  basis 
that  the  Navy  did  not  permit  the  commission  of  Negroes 
into  its  officers  corps.     Some  memories  from  the  distant 
past  kept  flashing  through  my  mind.     One  was  especially 
vivid.     It  was  of  how  my  first  public  recognition  came 
when  I  was  in  the  third  grade  and  had  recited  my  first 
poem  in  the  school  auditorium  before  the  entire  student 
body.     It  was  entitled  "POSSUM  TAX"  and  I  have  never 
forgotten  it  in  all  the  passing  years.     It  went  like  this: 
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POSSUM  T&'X 


Chile,   dis  nigger's  seen  some  sights 
ScoOting  round  on  Saddy  nights 

Wunce  I  met  de  Ku  Klux  Klan 
Run  plum  in  'em,   Lawdy  man. 

I  was  sho  mer  time  had  cum 

All  dem  ghosts  struck  me  dum . 

Couldn't  er  budge  ter  sabe  me 
when 

Wun  ob  de  mos  fo'mus  men, 
Ax  me,   stern  like,   "who  yer  am?" 

I  des  stood  dar  like  a  lam 
But  I  answered  might  quick; 

"Ize  Marse  Johnson's  nigger, 
Nick." 

Den  he  grabbed  mer  arm  an  ax 

Has  yer  paid  yer  possum  tax?" 
Dat  des  skeered  me  plum  ter  deaft, 

But  I  sorter  ketched  mer  breaf 
And  sed,   "Yessir,   cose  I  iz , " 

Den  de  wool  des  up  and  riz 
Fur  dat  Ku  Klux  gunman  sed; 

He  am  guilty  -  shoot  him  ded ! " 
When  I  heard  dat  wurd  of  doom 

Man !  I  didn't  ax  fur  room 
I  des  up  and  cut  de  dirt 

In  de  woods  I  shucked  mer  shirt. 
I  thanked  Gawd  mer  nake  back 

Wuzn't  white,  but  good  an  black. 
Then  I  heard  a  shot  or  two 

I  des  tried  whut  I  could  do; 
An  kep  running  lickty- split 

I  ain't  hardly  stept  it  yit. 
Nex  day  my  young  Marser,  Ned 

Cum  long  by  my  house  and  sed 
"Whur  wuz  yer,   Nick,   all  las 
night?  " 

Den  I  rolled  mer  ayes  up  white 
And  sed:  Marser,  I  wuz  heer, 

Kibbered  up  Sur,  hed  and  yeer." 
You's  a  liah,   Nick",  he  grinned 

But  you  ain't  de  fust  dat's  sin- 
ned. 

Dat  way  -  he  laff  an  ax; 

"Has  yer  paid  yer  possum  tax?" 
Den  I  laff,  too,  long  and  loud 

I  was  so  reliebed  and  proud, 
Kaze  I  knowed  he  wuz  de  man, 

Grabbed  me  in  dat  Ku  Klux  Klan. 
My  Marse,   Ned  wouldn't  hurt  a  flea 

Cose  he  warn't  gwine  ter  shoot  at  me. 
He  des  fired  dat  c^un  fer  fun, 
Jes  ter  see  dis  nigger  run! 
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Not  one  person— teacher,    student,   or  family,  had 
ever  told  me  that  I  should  not  refer  to  myself  as  "Nig- 
ger"  since  this  was  what  we  were  all  commonly  and  publicly 
called  by  whites  and  what  was  generally  accepted. 

I  had  encountered  thousands  of  other  obstacles  in  my 
life  because  of  being  Black,   some  I  had  been  able  to  sur- 
mount,  and  some  I  had  not.     At  any  rate,    I  found  it 
more  difficult  every  day  to  completely  divorce  my  thoughts 
from  the  possibility  of  Law  School  and  getting  involved 
in  the  Civil  Rights  struggle. 

At  about  this  time,   a  group  of  students  at  North 
Carolina  College  Law  School  in  Durham  had  filed  a  law- 
suit to  be  admitted  to  the  Law  School  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.     At  first,   no  one 
took  them  seriously  because  the  idea  of  Black  people 
going  to  school  with  white  people  in  North  Carolina  was 
more  than  the  average  North  Carolinean  was  able  to  imagine. 
However,   these  students  were  persistent,   and  as  they  be- 
gan picketing  the  Governor's  mansion,  etc.,  people  started 
to  take  them  more  seriously.     Finally,   the  lawsuit  that 
was  officially  entitled,    "McKissick,   et.  al .  vs.  Car- 
michael"  and  that  was  being  sponsored  by  the  N.A.A.C.P., 
appeared  to  be  becoming  moot  because  the  last  of  the 
original  plaintiffs  were  now  seniors  at  North  Carolina 
College  and  apparently  would  be  graduating  before  a  de- 
cision would  be  forthcoming.     The  N.A.A.C.P.   had  spent 
almost  a  auarter  of  a  million  dollars  on  the  lawsuit  and 
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was  looking  for  someone  to  intervene  as  plaintiff  to  keep 
it  from  becoming  moot.     The  plaintiff's  were  represented 
by  Thurgood  Marshall,    now  a  Supreme  Court  Judge;  Spotts- 
wood  Robinson,    now  a  Federal  Appeals  Court  Judge  in 
Washington;  Constance  Baker  Motley,   now  an  Appeals  Court 
Judge  in  New  York;  Martin  A.  Martin,   deceased  of  Vir- 
ginia,  and  several  others  of  the  most  prominent  Black 
lawyers  in  the  United  States.     I  talked  with  them  and 
made  the  decision  to  intervene  as  a  plaintiff  in  the 
case.     What  happened  after  that  is  a  story  in  itself, 
but  it  resulted  in  my  enrollment  in  the  Law  School  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  in  the  small  group  that 
marked  the  first  time  a  Black  student  had  ever  attended 
public-supported  classes  with  a  white  student  in  the 
State  of  North  Carolina.      (Exhibit  12-5)     Harvey  Beech 
of  Kinston,   N.  C.  and  I  were  roommates  at  Carolina,  and 
even  though  there  were  five  of  us  in  the  initial  enroll- 
ment,  two  dropped  out  shortlv  and  one  finished  later. 
Consequently,   most  of  my  experiences  at  Carolina  were  with 
Harvey  Beech,   whom  I  still  hold  as  one  of  my  closest  and 
best  friends. 

My  experiences  at  U.N.C.  would,   undoubtedly,  make 
stimulating  subject  matter  for  a  book  which  would  benefit 
young  Blacks  today  who  take  so  many  things  for  granted. 
There  is  obviously  not  sufficient  space  here  to  tell 
that  story.     However,   a  few  incidents  had  such  an  impact 
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EXHIBIT  12-5 


THEN — 
50's 


UNC  Opens  Dorms  to  Race 


TheyMf  Live  in  Dorms-f;^ 

admitting  Nsgro  students  to  its  law  school, 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  has  ^one 
a  stop  further  and  is  assigning  Negro  law 
students  to  -soms  in  Steele  Dormitory  —one 
of  the  be**  on  the  campus.    Registering  for 


rooms  for  the  summit  school  term  are  J.  Ken- 
neth Lee,  left,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  and 
Harvey  Beech,  center,  Kins+on,  N.  C  Jamas 
Lassitsr,  extreme  right,  also  «  student,  but 
who  will  not  live  on  the  campus,  watches  UNC 
Housing  Agent  James  Wads  worth  register 
the  students.— Rivera  Photo.  - 


Veteran  attorneys.  Rep.  Henry  E.  Frye,  left,  and  J.  Kenneth  Lee,  right,  pose  with  newly 
swom-in  Greensboro  lawyers,  Joseph  A.  WBliams,  Michael  Lee  and  William  Martin.  All  of  the 
""fcw^ers  are  graduates  of  A&T  State  University.  ( Dick  Moore  Photo). 


i 


NOW — 


70's 


EXHIBIT  12-6 
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on  my  life  and  the  subsequent  lives  of  many  others,  that 
they  must  be  repeated  here. 

On  our  first  day  of  enrollment,   Harvey  and  I  were 
stopped  on  the  highway  just  outside  Chapel  Hill  by  a  bat- 
tery of  highway  patrolmen  and  news  reporters.     The  es- 
corted us  on  campus  and  were  our  constant  companions  for 
the  next  several  weeks. 

When  we  registered,  we  requested  dormitory  space. 
(Exhibit  12-7)   Despite  the  backlo  g    of  applications  which 
Carolina  had  always  had,  we  were  assigned  the  entire 
third  floor  of  one  dormitory.     I  can  recall  the  first  time 
I  went  to  the  dining  hall  to  eat,   escorted  by  two  big 
armed  highway  patrolmen.     There  must  have  been  five  or 
six  thousand  students  in  there  eating  with  the  usual 
noise  made  by  college  students  in  the  dining  hall  at 
mealtime.     When  I  came  through  the  door,  with  the  escort 
which  had  been  assigned  to  me,   a  deathly  silence  fell  over 
the  entire  room  and  this  was  the  first  time  I  realized 
that  my  shoes  squeaked.     Before  I  graduated,    I  could 
have  jumped  up  and  down  on  the  dining  table,   squeaky  shoes 
and  all,   and  nobody  would  have  missed  a  bite.  This 
proves  that  people  can  accept  change  if  they  have  to. 

We  were  admitted  in  1950,   and  it  was  football  season. 
Instead  of  being  given  tickets  in  the  student  section, 
we  were  given  tickets  in  the  section  marked  "colored," 
and  located  behind  the  goal  post  with  adequate  fencing 
and  other  devices  to  protect  it  from  the  other  parts  of 
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Local  Negro  Will  Seek 
U.N.C.  Quarters  Today 


%.J.  Kenneth  Lee,  27 -year -old 
Greensboro  Negro  who  was  granted 
permission  yesterday  to  enter  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  law 
school,  will  go  to  Chapel  Hill  to- 
day to  apply  for  a  dormitory  room. 

will  be  successful,"  he 


said  last  night.  If  he  isn't,-  he  said 
he  will  enroll  for  the  law  school's 
Summer  term  next  Monday  ' any 
way. .        .      ;    .    ,  t. 

"I  would  not  let  a  thing  like  that 
stand  in  the  way  of  my  education," 
he  added. 

Lee  said  he  has  applied  for  ad- 
mission to  the  U.  N.  C.  law  school 
three  times,  the  first  time  in  March. 
Although  he  had  not  received  for-* 
mal '  notification  of  his.  successful 
bid  last  night,  he  declared  himselt 
"happy  that  it  came  out  the  way  it 
did;  it's  good  for  me  and  alt  the 
others,  too." 

He  said  he  plans  to  enrott  for  the 
regular  term  this  Fall  and  finish 
his  studies  next  Junei  His  purpose 
in  attending,  the  Summer  session  is 
to  take  a  course  which  will  round)/ 
out  two  Vears  of  credit  toward  his 
law  degree,  he  said 

Since  February,  X850,  Lee  has  been 
a  law  student  ,  at-  North  Carolina  . 
College    (a  Negro-;  institution)  in-j 
Durham.  K-'*  ,1 

Lee,  a  native  of  Charlotte*  -was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
Hamlet  In- 1940  he  entered  A.  and 
T.  College  here  and  was  graduated 


(Continued  on  Page  10,  Cot 
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Negro  Seeks  Dormitory  Room 


£    (Continued  From  Page  One)      r  In  1946  he  became  a  teacher  ol 

radio  and  electrical  engineering  at 
A.  and  T.,;a>jobne.held  three  years^ 
In  1949"  he  went  to  WinstonrSaler 
as  secretary-treasurer  of  a 


with, a  bachelor's  degree  in  elec- 
trical engineering  in  1944. 

He  joined,  the  Navy  in  1944  and 
served  for  twd  years  with  the  rank 
of  electrician's  mate  second  class. 
During  part  of  his  Navy  duty  he 
studied  industrial  electronics  at  the 
University:  of  Hawaii. 


company.  He  now  operates  a  thea- 
ter in.  Salisbury  but  makes  his  homes 
here  at  1606  Lindsay.  Street. 
\  He  said  he  plans  to  leave  his  far 
ily,  a2wife  and  a  year-old  sorv 
nomefd&ring  his- university  studiesj 
After  he  receives  his  degree,,  he' 
plans  to  combine  his  legaKtramin^ 
with  his  experience  in  electricity 
arid  electronics  as  a  patent  attor^ 
ney,  he  said  „ 


University  of  North  Carolina 

Chapel  Hill 

STUDENT  RECEIPT 


No.  B-l  Date 


Received  from: 


For  Account  of: 
Student  Fees  &  Charges 
Room  Rent  


Room  Deposit 
Application  Fee  .  .  . 

Diploma  Fee  

Board   

Swimming  Privilege 


z 


TOTAL 


6*  f# 


Cashier 


ROOM  ASSIGNMENT 


Date. 


EXHIBIT  12-7 


(Name)....^.!  /dh^AlfgjL^.  ^..J±rf?s» 

assigned  to  Room  No   in....-^.)^1^./..^. 


..  has  been 
.Dormitory. 


Present  this  form  to  the  Dormitory  Supervisor  for  room  key.  Key  will 
be  issued  m  02  South  Bldg.,  from  2:00  to  5:00  P.  M. 


Approved. 
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the  stadium.     After  protests  to  the  Governor  and  Board 
of  Trustees,   the  courts,   etc.,  we  were  finally  issued 
tickets  to  the  regular  student  section.     In  looking 
through  old  things  recently,    I  was  amused  when  I  again 
read  the  cover  letter  which  the  Chancellor  sent  us  with 
the  tickets.     He  explained  that  football  games  were 
largely  for  the  alumni  who  would  not  take  kindly  to 
Black  folks  mixing  with  white  folks,   especially  while 
they  were  drinking,    as  they  usually  did  at  football  games. 
This  was  followed  by  a  kind  of  special  appeal  that  while 
he  was  sending  us  the  tickets,   he  certainly  hoped  we  had 
sense  enough  not  to  use  them. 

I  withstood  the  pressures  there  well,   under  the 
circumstances.     I  had  trouble  accepting  without  some 
bitterness  the  results  the  prejudices  of  others  had  on 
my  family.     My  son,   Mike,  was  about  5  or  6  years  old 
then,    and  I  still  remember  the  time  he  became  hysterical 
when  he  was  alone  in  the  house,   answered  the  phone,  and 
someone  told  him,   using  the  most  vile  language  possible, 
what  they  were  going  to  do  to  his  father. 

The  academic  side  of  Law  School  at  Carolina  was  some- 
thing else  again.     I  had,    in  my  last  years  in  high  school 
in  Hamlet,   attended  and  graduated  from  school  in  a  Baptist 
Church  with  a  class  in  each  corner  of  the  church.  The 
high  school  for  Blacks  had  burned  to  the  ground  and  had 
not  been  rebuilt.     We  had  no  library,   chemistry  labs, 
etc.,    and  I  could  still  remember  the  frustration  I  ex- 
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perienced  when  I  first  came  to  A  &  T  and  was  enrolled  in 
the  chemistry  class  of  Dr.   H.  Max  Thaxton,    the  Department 
Head  who  wrote  the  textbook.     In  one  of  his  first  lectures, 
he  had  asked  me  to  go  to  the  lab  and  get  a  "Bunson  burner." 
I  froze,    since  I  had  no  idea  what  he  was  talking  about. 
My  first  impression  was  to  ask  him,    "How  many  Baptist 
churches  you  know  got  "Bunson  burners?" 

Well,   this  situation  was  magnified  ten  times  at 
Carolina.     I  was  thrown  in  with  students  whose  prior 
training  and  opportunity  were  so  far  superior  to  mine 
until  there  was  absolutely  no  comparison.     Most  of  them 
came  from  three  or  four  generations  of  lawyers,   while  I 
had  never  been  in  the  courthouse  except  for  the  time 
the  U.N.C.   case  was  tried.     Students  all  around  me  were 
taking  notes  in  shorthand,   and  a  few,    in  a  specially 
provided  section,   were  taking  their  notes  on  a  typewriter 
so  they  wouldn't  have  to  transcribe  them  later. 

I  had  had  little  occasion  to  study  to  get  through 
school  before,   but  this  had  suddenly  come  to  a  screeching 
halt.     And,   as  if  our  academic  dif f iciencies  weren't 
enough,    seldom  a  day  went  by  when  we  were  not  plagued  with 
some  racial  incident  that  made  it  more  difficult  to  study. 
In  spite  of  all  this,    I  finished  Law  School  in  2  years 
and  one  semester  and  passed  the  Bar  before  I  graduated 
from  school.     I  received  a  license  before  I  received  a 
degree,    but  I  was  not  permitted  to  practice  until  after 
I  had  completed  the  degree  requirements.      I  was  pre- 
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pared  for  that;   I  was  not  prepared  for  what  I  discovered 
next.      (Exhibits  12-8  &  9) 

After  becoming  a  lawyer,    I  found  that  I  was  again 
saddled  with  some  of  the  same  problems  I  had  had  when  I 
finished  Engineering  School. 

I  took  the  examination  for  a  special  agent  with  the 
F.B.I,   and  passed.     At  the  oral  interview,    I  was  told  I 
would  be  assigned  to  the  Detroit,   New  York,   San  Francisco 
or  some  other  office  since  the  F.B.I,   did  not  employ- 
Black  agents  in  the  south  except  for  special  assignments 
where  you  had  to  be  Black  to  be  effective.     This  was  the 
last  straw  and  since  someone  had  at  least  implied  that  I 
was  qualified  to  do  so,    I  decided  to  join  the  civil  rights 
struggle  as  a  lawyer.      (Exhibits  12-10  through  12b) 

At  this  time,   Conrad  Pearson  of  Durham  was  representing 
the  N.A.A.C.P.   in  all  of  its  North  Carolina  cases  as 
Chief  Counsel,   and  I  became  assistant  counsel.     As  such, 
I  was  local  counsel  in  the  first  suit  brought  in  N.  C.  to 
integrate  the  public  schools;   the  first  to  integrate 
swimming  pools,   golf  courses,   eating  facilities  and  all 
other  integration  suits  filed  in  North  Carolina  until 
after  the  famous  "sit-in  demonstration, "  which  eventually 
resulted  in  desegregation  of  all  eating  facilities  in  the 
south.     Associated  with  me  in  these  cases,  was  always 
at  least  one  of  the  lawyers  who  had  represented  me  in  the 
U.N.C.   case.     Consequently,    I  have  had  very  close  and 
intimate  working  relationships  with  the  very  best  Black 
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EXHIBIT  12  -  3 


%ht  lfirt$xbmlfl$r0i&$(xrg,  mib  Month  af  (Eru#tef# 


it  kmrfcm  Hnit 

(miring  hmi  ax»mit±£&  in  thr  drijrrr  uf 
^acittinr  of  ^Gafos  ra  ifce  gear  mnrtpro  hnnhred  attb  fiftrr-tfan 
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Jttrta  Suets? 

■  fuurfmrHi  Darr  ttf  NiiUnnijrr.  niru>imt  kint^rrd  anii  sbehj-ninr  and  iua5  granted  nil  thr 
rights,  hunurs,  anii  priinl*gr#  iheminko  nvycrkzmixuz. 
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Golf  Case 

Arguments 

Slated 


Evidence  Given 
Against  Negroes 

Evidence  in  the  case  charging  six 
Greensboro  Negroes  with  trespass- 
ing on  the  privately-operated,  but 
city-owned,  Gillespie  Park  Goli 
Course  was  completed  yesterday. 

Judge  William  M.  Poteat  in  Mu- 
nicipal-County Court  requested 
briefs  from  the  state  and  defense 
attorneys  to  be  submitted  Tuesday, 
after  which  the  case  would  be  ar- 
gued and  a  decision  rendered.  ■» 

In  yesterday's  trial,  the  defense 
offered  no  evidence,  but  cross-ex- 
amined state's  witnesses  in  such  a 
manner  that.  Judge  Poteat  cau- 
tioned the  attorney,  J.  Kenneth 
Lee,  not  to  "run  every  rabbit  In 
Guilford  County."  He  told  Lee  to 
confine  his  questioning  to  the  ex- 
act issue  of  whether  the  six  men 
had  trespassed  at  the  goli  course. 
Plead  Innocent 
The  six  defendants,  pleading  in- 
nocent, are  Leon  Wolfe  of  305  Ben- 
nett St.,  Joseph  Studivent  of  1300 
English  St.,  Samuel  Murray  of  118 
Began  St.,  Dr.  George  C  Simkims 
Jr.  of  215  N.  Dudley  St., 1  Philip 
Cook  of  508  Boyd  St  and  Elijah 
H.  Herring  of  2101  Finley  St. 

On  several  occasions,  Judge  Po- 
teat reminded  Lee  that  he  should 
confine  his  procedure  to  the  tres- 
passing charge.  The  Judge  ruled 
that  the  "record  speaks  for  itself* 
in  that  the  Gillespie  Park  Golf 
Club  Inc.  was  lawfully  in  posses- 
sion of  the  golf  course. 

Judge  Poteat  also  stated,  in  re- 
sponse to  Lee's  actions,  'It  is  obvi- 
ous that  the  city  owns  the  proper- 
ty and  the  owner  has  certain 
rights." 

Briefs  Requested 

.  After  ruling  against  a,  motion  for 
nonsuit,  Judge  Poteat  requested  the 
briefs  and  stated  that  be  wished  to 
gtve  "plenty  of  time",  to  studying 
the  case  before  giving  a  decision. 

First  to  testify  was  John  R. 
Hughes,  local  attorney  and  presi- 
dent of  the  golf  club  corporation, 
which  started  leasing  the  course 
in  1949.  Hughes  said  only  members, 
their  invited  guests,  Carolina  Golf 
Association  member?,  the  profes- 
sional and  his'  pupils  and.  invited 
guesjts  were  entitled  to  play  on 
the  course.  He  listeeVabput  SSrniein- 

^  Lea*  asked  Hugner!tt^M)00-,p«fr 
sons  played  on  tfa*)  eW&ta  test  year, 
-and'  Judge  Pot'est^'iwW^hat- ,the 
number  playing  the  course  was 
not  relevant 
Ml    Lee  also  questioned  the  club's 


Lee's  question  as  to  whether 
employes  had  ever  worked  on 
golf  course  brought  a  remark  f. 
Hughes,  "It  isn't  inconsistent, 
you  well  know,  for  a  landlord 
keep  his  property  in  good  repa 
He  was  on  the  witness  stand  ab 
45.  minutes. 

Ernest  Edwards,  the  corporate 
professional  golfer,  said  he  orde 
"these  fellows"  off  the  course 
Dec.  7  and  they  refused.  He  ti 
obtained  their  names  and  took 
warrants  against  them.  Lee  asi 
Edwards  if  he  asked  the  group 
they  were  Invited  guests.  Edwa 
said  the  group's  status  as  not  gut 
had  been  previously  stablished 
Clyde  Bass,  assistant  pro. 

Bass  stated  that  the  six  Negri 
walked  into  the  club  and  *? 
"We're  going  to  play  golf." 
Playing  Limited 

Bass  said  he  told  them  that  pi 
ing  was  limited  to  club  mem!: 
and  guests,  to  which  they  respa 
ed,  "We  know  better  than  that  . 
We've  checked  with  our  la  wye 
They  then  marched   around  j 
counter,  dropped  73  cents  each  a 
went  out  and  teed  off,  he  said.  ; 
.  Bass  said  it  was  not  the  first  ur 
that  persons  seeking  to  use  f 
course  had  been  denied  playi 
privileges.  *Tve  turned  otht 
down  .  .  .  not  colored /people," 
said.  - 

Lee  questioned'  whether  the  \ 
fore-mentioned  list  of  eligible  go 
ers  was  "actually  the  truth";  8 
that  other  persons  had  been'  j 
lowed  to  play. 

Judge  Poteat  informed  Lee  abfl 
the  status  of  reciprocal  privileg 
in  the  Carolina  Golf  Association  a> 
stated  that  he  knew  such  arrang 
ment  was  common  practice  sin 
he,  himself,  was  a  member.  Short 
afterward,  Lee  moved  for  a  noi 
suit,  but  his  motion  was  denie 
Court  recessed- until  2  p.m. 

At  the  opening  of  the  afternot 
session,  Lee  renewed  his- motion  1 
nonsuit  He  declined  to  offer  et 
dence,  and  Judge  Poteat  asked  f 
briefs.  He  said  he  would  give  a 
torneys  more  than  a  week's  time^ 
prepare  briefs  if  it  was  needed*-" 
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legal  talent  this  country  has  had  to  offer.     Perhaps  the 
greatest  of  these,   in  my  opinion,  was  Constance  Baker 
Motley.     Not  only  was  she  an  extremely  competent  lawyer, 
but  she  is  one  of  the  finest  persons  I  have  ever  known. 

At  one  time  during  the  sit-in  demonstrations,    I  had 
more  than  1,700  active  civil  rights  cases  on  the  dockets 
of  the  North  Carolina  courts. 

I  used  to  sit  in  the  east  side  of  the  Greensboro  jail 
with  an  A  &  T  student  named  Jesse  Jackson,   now  of  Operation 
Push.     I  knew  then,   that  here  was  a  young  man  who  was 
destined  to  go  far.     Needless  to  say,   no  fees  were  paid 
for  handling  these  cases  in  those  days,   only  an  occasional 
reimbursement  of  out-of-pocket  expenses . 

Representing  criminal  defendants  in  civil  rights  cases 
during  those  days  was  a  hazardous  occupation  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,   since  these  cases  almost  invariably  in- 
volved alleged  crimes  by  Blacks  against  whites.     I  can 
still  recall  the  time  I  represented  defendants  in  Carthage, 
N.  C.  when  seven  Black  boys  were  charged  with  murder  of 
a  policeman  by  practically  decapitating  him  with  a  shot- 
gun.    The  first  day  in  court,   I  noticed  a  farmer  who 
appeared  to  have  a  stiff  leg,   and  when  he  sat  down,  I 
saw  the  barrel  of  a  double  barrelled  shotgun  sticking  out 
from  under  his  trouser  leg.     These  were  uncertain  times 
in  North  Carolina.      (See  Exhibit  12-11) 

All  in  all,    during  my  tenure  as  a  civil  rights  lawyer, 
I  represented  33  defendants  who  were  tried  for  their 
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lives.     Fortunately,    I  have  never  had  to  answer  the 
frustrating  question  "What  else  could  I  have  done?" 
that  many  lawyers  experience  on  a  day  of  execution.  Un- 
less they  have  died  of  some  other  causes  or  been  ar- 
rested for  some  other  offense,   all  of  the  33  defendants 
are  free  men  today. 

My  career  as  a  civil  rights  lawyer  came  to  an  abrupt 
end  and  my  decision  to  terminate  it  was  made  in  one  day. 
It  was  near  the  end  of  the  Woolworth  sit-in  demonstrations, 
when  I  was  representing  a  group  of  A  &  T  students  whose 
goal  was  to  integrate  a  local  theatre  in  Greensboro. 
None  of  the  theatres  were  integrated  at  that  time.  I 
had  been  involved  in  long  and  sometimes  heated  negotia- 
tions with  the  theatre  owners,   and  the  students  had  been 
involved  in  constant  demonstrations.     They  were  arresting 
the  students  by  busloads,   and  since  there  was  no  place 
to  put  them,   as  soon  as  they  were  charged  and  released 
they  immediately  returned  to  be  arrested  again.     My  son 
was  among  these  students. 

The  owners  finally  decided  that  the  problem  would  not 
go  away  by  itself  and  they  called  me  and  advised  that  they 
had  decided  to  give  in  and  integrate  the  theatres.  I 
was  asked  to  meet  with  them  to  discuss  the  plan.  The 
plan,   as  best  I  can  recall  it  now,  was  that  on  that  same 
day,    they  would  give  me  100  free  tickets  to  the  various 
theatres  that  I  would  give  to  the  students  less  likely 
to  start  a  riot  so  that  they  could  attend  that  night. 
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Thereafter,   the  number  of  tickets  would  be  increased  by 
100  per  day  each  day  and  the  process  repeated  for  7  days 
to  give  the  white  public  a  little  time  to  get  used  to 
seeing  Blacks  in  the  downstairs  portion  of  the  theatre. 
After  7  days,    all  restrictions  of  any  nature  would  be 
lifted,   and  anyone  who  desired  and  could  afford  to  pay 
could  attend. 

I  was  elated  that  after  175  years  of  segregation,  I 
had  finally  been  a  part  of  bringing  it  to  an  end,  and 
that  in  just  7  more  days,    it  would  forever  be  ended. 
I  called  a  quick  meeting  of  the  committee  of  students 
working  with  me  to  give  them  the  good  news.     We  met,  and 
they  sat  silent  while  I  outlined  the  plan.     When  I  had 
finished,   one  of  them  dryly  asked:     "Mr.  Lee,  what's  the 
Statute  of  Limitations  on  injustice?"     I  had  no  idea  what 
he  meant  and  asked  him  to  explain.     He  did.     He  said, 
"We  have  waited  almost  175  years  and  we're  tired  of  waiting. 
We  want  integration  today,   not  7  days  from  today." 

I  was  shocked  because  in  my  mind,    I  had  thought  that 
I  had  accomplished  a  victory.     It  was  a  victory  by  the 
standards  to  which  I  had  been  accustomed,   but  changes  in 
the  60 ' s  moved  so  rapidly  that  these  young  people  were 
not  at  all  enthused  by  promises. 

I  left  the  meeting  without  an  agreement  that  the  demon- 
strations would  stop  and  met  again  with  the  theatre  owners 
to  advise  them  of  what  had  happened.     With  little  or  no 
discussion,    they  agreed  to  instantly  and  unconditionally 
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integrate  the  theatres  and  the  controversy  ended.     Had  I 
been  as  adamant  in  my  prior  negotiations  as  the  students, 
I  could  have  achieved  the  same  results. 

It  was  this  same  day  that  I  took  a  complete  inventory 
of  myself  and  decided  that  the  Civil  Rights  Movement  had 
outgrown  me  and  that  since,   as  a  result  of  our  earlier 
efforts,   there  were  now  several  young  lawyers  entering 
the  field,    it  was  time  for  me  to  step  down.     I  did,  and 
when  I  completed  my  pending  cases ,    I  did  not  accept  any 
more  civil  rights  cases.     I  had  always  felt  that  there 
were  many  other  areas  that  needed  attention  now  that 
segregation,   at  least  by  law,   was  no  longer  a  way  of  life 
in  the  south. 

After  leaving  the  active  arena  of  civil  rights,  I 
started  looking  for  areas  in  the  law  that  would  permit  me 
to  make  money  while  still  improving  the  economic  plight 
of  the  people  I  represented.     I  was  becoming  more  and  more 
convinced  that  "black  power"  needed  "green  power"  to  back 
it  up.     Furthermore,   I  firmly  believed  that  making  money 
and  doing  good  in  the  community  were  not  necessarily  in- 
consistent objectives. 

Toward  the  end  of  1957,  the  only  piece  of  property  I 
had  ever  owned  was  my  home  on  Lindsay  Street  for  which  I 
had  paid  $4,800  when  it  was  brand  new.  I  had,  however, 
been  thrifty  and  had  saved  most  of  the  money  I  had  made, 
always  with  the  idea  of  some  day  building  a  beautiful 
home  for  my  family.  I  had  known  for  years  exactly  where 
I  wanted  to  locate  the  house  and  had  reserved  four  corner 
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lots  at  the  location  from  the  owner  who  was  a  client  and 
friend  of  mine  and  for  whom  I  had  developed  the  entire 
subdivision.     She  sold  me  the  lots  for  $2,500  each  or 
a  total  of  $10,000  for  the  four.     This  was  practically  a 
gift  as  adjacent  property  was  selling  for  many  times 
this  amount. 

Finally  the  day  came.     I  had  paid  for  my  lots,  had 
completed  the  plans  and  working  drawings  for  my  house  and 
had  more  than  $35,000  in  cash  in  my  building  fund.  New 
houses  at  that  time  were  being  sold  for  between  $7  and  $8 
per  sq.   ft.     The  house,   however,   even  in  those  days  was 
to  cost  more  than  $60,000,   but  with  my  equity  in  the  land 
and  the  money  I  saved  I  never  dreamed  I  would  encounter 
any  problems  in  borrowing  $25,000,   esoeciallv  since  I 
had  zealously  guarded  my  credit  reputation  to  keep  it 
perfect.     After  all,   I  was  only  seeking  to  borrow  about 
35%  of  the  value  of  the  property. 

Since  each  major  move  in  my  life  had  been  met  with  un- 
expected barriers,    I  should  have  known  that  this  decision 
would  be  no  different.     Yet,    I  was  acutely  surprised  when 
I  went  to  a  local  lending  institution  and  its  officer  re- 
fused to  look  at  the  plan  or  even  discuss  the  loan.  I 
was  advised,    in  1957,   mind  you,   that  it  was  the  policy 
of  all  the  lending  institutions  in  Guilford  County  to 
limit  home  loans  on  "colored  people"  to  $13,500,  regard- 
less of  the  value  of  the  property  of  the  borrower's 
ability  to  pay.     One  officer  explained  that  the  company 
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thought  I  was  all  right  personally,   but  he  added,  "sup- 
pose something  happened  to  you?     How  many  "Nigras"  could 
afford  house  payments  such  as  these  and  certainly  no 
whites  would  locate  in  the  area."     This  information 
startled  me  since  I  had  never  had  any  reason  to  give  it 
a  thought  before.     However,   to  verify  it,   Attorney  Major 
High,   who  was  working  with  me  then,   agreed  to  help  me 
check  it  out.     We  checked,   at  the  courthouse,  every 
single  loan  that  had  been  made  to  Blacks  for  the  past 
two  years  in  Guilford  County,   one  of  North  Carolina's 
most  populous  counties;  much  to  our  surprise,  there 
was  not  a  single  loan  above  this  $13,500.     It  was  sud- 
denly reflection  time  again! 

Fact:     There  were  no  Black  owned  savings  and  loan 
associations  in  the  entire  state  which  were  chartered 
by  the  federal  government  and  only  one,  Mutual  Savings 
in  Durham,  which  was  chartered  by  the  State.  Result: 
Whites  could  get  together  and  set  any  limits  they  de- 
sired on  Blacks  and  they  had  no  choice  but  to  accept 
those  decisions.     The  guy  that  paid  the  fiddler  was  again 
calling  the  tunes. 

It  was  then  that  I  started  out  to  obtain  a  federal 
savings  and  loan  charter.     We  were  successful  in  organizing 
"American  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association"  in  Greens- 
boro,   still  the  only  federally  chartered  savings  and  loan 
in  North  Carolina  and  one  of  only  two  of  any  kind  in  the 
State  of  North  Carolina.     We  opened  in  March,    19  59,  with 
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capital  of  $350,000.     Seventeen  years  later,  AFS&LA 
lists  assets  of  more  than  $10,000,000  and  is  still 
growing.      (Exhibit  12-12) 

Immediately  after  the  granting  of  the  charter  was 
announced,   the  other  institutions  lifted  the  restrict- 
ions and  began  making  loans  to  all  people  on  the  same 
basis.     Today,   Greensboro  has  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
Black  owned  homes  of  any  city  of  its  size  in  the  south. 
I  like  to  think  that  I  made  some  contribution  to  this . 
New  challenges  remained,  however. 

During  the  late  50 1 s  and  early  60 's,   Greensboro  be- 
came involved  in  a  new  federal  program  which  had  been 
labeled,    "Urban  Renewal."     It  was  the  first  city  in 
North  Carolina  to  become  involved  and  its  first  two  pro- 
jects were  known  as  the  "Cumberland"  project  and  the 
"Washington  I"  project.     These  two  projects  resulted 
in  the  displacement  of  104  Black  businesses  on  both 
sides  of  East  Market  Street  and  practically  all  of  the 
land  occupied  by  Blacks  from  A  &  T  College  on  the  north 
side  of  East  Market  to  downtown  and  from  Bennett  College 
on  the  south  side  of  East  Market  to  downtown.  While 
admittedly,   this  property  could  be  classified  as  slums, 
it  still  contained  about  80%  of  all  Black  businesses  in 
the  City  of  Greensboro. 

The  theory  of  Urban  Renewal  was  that  the  slums  were 
to  be  condemned  by  the  City,    torn  down  and  new  streets 
and  facilities  put  in  the  area  with  other  improvements 
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which  would  forever  eliminate  slums.     The  land  would  then 
again  be  offered  for  sale  to  the  displaced  persons  who 
could  build  new  businesses  and  the  lot  of  the  poor  Black 
would  be  enhanced.     It  didn't  quite  work  this  way  in 
Greensboro.     Instead  of  the  displaced  businesses  being 
able  to  repurchase  the  land,   almost  all  of  the  land  in  the 
Washington  I  project  was  obtained  for  the  purpose  of 
building  a  new  main  post  office  and  one  of  the  largest 
regional  mail  terminals  which  had  ever  been  constructed. 

Of  the  104  Black  businesses  displaced,   only  two  had 
been  able  to  relocate  in  the  Cumberland  project,  and 
these  were  two  funeral  homes  which  had  been  displaced. 
To  me  they  were  symbols  of  the  demise  of  104  Black 
businesses  in  the  City.     By  this  time,   there  were  only 
two  tracts  of  land  left  in  the  Cumberland  project  and  none 
in  Washington.     One  of  the  tracts  was  a  large  one  zoned 
for  a  shopping  center  and  the  other  zoned  for  an  office 
building  complex. 

Because  of  the  vast  areas  and  the  even  vaster  prices 
of  these  two  pieces  of  land,    it  seemed  that  there  were  no 
Blacks  even  interested  in  seeking  acquisition  and  develop- 
ment of  them.     One  ugly  fact  remained;   80%  of  the  Black 
businesses  which  Greensboro  had  formerly  had,  were  gone 
for  good. 

Somehow  I  knew  that  this  was  not  the  kind  of  thing 
for  which  Papa  and  Mama  and  all  Blacks  like  them  had  made 
all  those  sacrifices.     Despite  the  fact  that  they  were 
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not  here  to  receive  their  rewards,    I  felt  compelled  to 
do  something.     I  made  an  agreement  with  two  outside  in- 
vestors that  if  they  would  purchase  the  land,    I  would 
obtain  leases,    finance  and  completely  develop  the  pro- 
perty without  further  expense  to  them.     We  would  then 
be  partners  in  the  completed  project.     This  agreement  re- 
sulted in  the  development  of  the  "Cumberland  Shopping 
Center"  and  the  "Cumberland  Office  Building."     The  shop- 
ping center  had  key  or  major  tenants  consisting  of  Gulf 
Oil  Corporation;  A  &  P,   Banner  Machinery  Corporation 
and  American  Federal  Savings  and  Loan,   plus  as  many  small 
Black  businesses  as  size  would  permit  us  to  relocate. 
The  office  building  opened  with  tenants  which  included 
five  physicians,   a  drug  store,   six  lawyers,   an  architect, 
two  insurance  companies,   two  real  estate  agencies  and 
a  trading  stamp  company.      (Exhibit  12-13) 

Directly  across  the  street  from  these  properties  is 
located  "Cumberland  Courts,"  the  very  first  housing  pro- 
ject built  in  the  United  States  under  Section  221  (D) 
(3)   of  the  Federal  Housing  Act.     It  contains  approxi- 
mately 280  units  of  subsidized  housing  and  it  was  my 
responsibility  to  acquire  it  for  St.  James  Baptist  Church, 
which  now  operates  it. 

Recently,    I  sold  most  of  my  interest  in  these  proper- 
ties and  at  this  writing,    am  in  the  process  of  moving 
into  a  new  building  with  my  son,   who  I  am  proud  to  say, 
is  now,    himself,   practicing  Lav/. 
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He  Thinks,  Plans  Big 


KENNETH  LEE,  '44,  SPEARHEADS  GROUP 
TO  CONSTRUCT  MILLION  DOLLAR  CENTER 


GREENSBORO,  N.  C.  —  An  alumnus 
of  A&T  College  heads  a  group  of  young 
business  men,  several  of  them  Aggies. 
who  will  construct  here  a  million  dol- 
lar shopping  center. 

J.  Kenneth  Lee,  '44,  a  successful 
Greensboro  attorney,  business  man  and 
civil  rights  leader,  is  spearheading  a 
movement  here  which  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  biggest  business  ventures, 
calling  for  one  of  the  largest  beginning 
capital  outlays  in  a  single  effort,  ever 
conceived  by  a  Negro  group  in  this 
country. 

The  group  which  Lee  heads  has  al- 
ready been  given  the  bid  on  the  land 
area  in  the  Greensboro  Cumberland 
Redevelopment  Project,  on  which  the 
center  is  to  be  constructed. 

The  center,  including  land  costs,  is 
expected  to  run  slightly  over  one  mil- 
lion dollars.  Plans  being  drawn  now 
by  another  A&T  graduate,  W.  E.  Jenk- 
ins, '45,  Greensboro  architect  and  re- 
cently admitted  to  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Architecture,  indicate  a  struc- 
ture of  approximately  five-city  block; 
long  and  one  block  wide.  It  will  contain 
26-stores  with  a  total  of  90.000  square 
feet. 

The  proposed  shopping  center  is  one 
(Continued  on  Page  20) 


J.  Kenneth  Lee,  Greensboro  attorney, 
thinks  and  plans  big.  He  stands  in  front 
of  the  American  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Association,  an  institution  which 
he  and  several  other  Aggies  helped  to 
organize.  It  has  nearly  S2  million  dol- 
lars on  deposit. 


Lee  believes  that  hard  work  and  good  planning  result  in  success.  .  .  .  He  lives 
it,  too.  With  wife,  Nancy,  a  degree  holder  from  A&T,  and  son,  Michael,  he  prepares 
for  their  usual  Sunday  afternoon  drive  around  the  nearby  countryside.  They  stand 
in  front  of  their  showplace  home,  considered  by  many  to  be  among  the  tops  in 
Greensboro,  anywhere.  Note  antenna  for  two-way  radio  atop  the  new  model  Cadillac 
through  which  he  keeps  in  active  communication  with  home  and  office,  and  late 
model  sports  car  which  he  and  Michael  use  alternatingly. 


EXHIBIT  12  -  13 
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Desoite  the  fact  that  I  have  now  sold  most  of  my  in- 
terest in  these  properties,    I  am  consoled  by  the  thought 
that  the  18  hours  a  day  which  I  spent  in  developing  the 
property,   assisted  some  Black  businesses  in  relocating 
in  the  area  when  they  would  not  have  otherwise  been  able 
to  do  so . 

By  the  mid  1960's,    I  had  begun  to  earn  a  very  re- 
spectable income  and  had  made  several  investments  which 
had  proven  to  be  quite  successful.     It  was  about  this  time 
that  Greensboro  decided  to  build  a  new  modern  hospital 
and  abandon  the  old  L.  Richardson  Memorial  Hospital  which 
had  been  built  and  occupied  in  the  thirties. 

Mama's  last  illness  had  been  spent  in  the  Richardson 
Hospital  and  I  had  always  had  a  sad  feeling  when  passing 
or  visiting  it.     When  the  hospital  moved  out,   I  began  to 
wonder  what  would  happen  to  the  building.     I  discussed 
the  possibilities  of  its  purchase  and  rehabilitation  with 
two  of  my  investor  friends,   one  of  whom  is  President  and 
General  Manager  of  an  N.B.A.  basketball  team.     The  thought 
of  it  being  demolished  haunted  me.     Maybe  it  could  be- 
come a  kind  of  memorial  for  Mama. 

As  a  result  of  this  kind  of  thinking,  we  purchased 
the  hospital,   borrowed  $300,000  from  S.B.A.   and  $300,000 
from  the  National  Presbyterian  Church    (PEDCO)    and  com- 
pletely refurbished  the  hospital  and  converted  it  into  a 
100  bed  skilled  nursing  home.      (Exhibit  12-14)      In  1968 
or  69,    I  bought  out  the  interest  of  my  partners  and 
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)t  Creensboro  Becorb 


Thursday,  July  20,  1967 


Renovation 


ness  Administration. 

The  nursing   home  will  be 
called  Carolina  Nursing  Center 
and  it  is  expected  to  be  in  opera- 
tion by  Dec  1.  Scheer  said  all 
I  the  newest  equipment  and  .mate- 
ji  rials  will  be  used  to  make  it  a 
S  first  rate  facility.  J.  M.  Dixon  & 
YtCo.  of  Greensboro  is  the  general 
^contractor. 

fj  The  nursing  center  has  been  li- 
fbensed  by  the  North  Carolina  De- 
partment of  Public  Health  and 
^personnel  now  is  being  hired  to 
ffctaff  it. 

r  W.  E.  Jenkins  of  Greensboro  is 
iithe  architect  for  the  project. 


1st 


L.  Richardson  Hospital  moved 
into  its  new  {2,700,000  building  on 
Southside  Boulevard  in  the  Ben- 
bow  Park  area  last  June. 
Ground  was  broken  on  the  new 
site  in  May,  1961  At  one  time  it 
was  thought  that  the  old  building 
could  be  renovated  and  added  to 
and  a  new  building  would  not  be 
needed,  but  this  proved  unfeasi- 
ble. 

The  old  hospital,  opened  in 
1927,  has  had  several  additions 
and  many  renovations. 

Scheer  said  earlier,  when  preli- 
minary plans  were-  announced, 


that  the  nursing  center  would  be 
integrated  but,  because  of  its  lo- 
cation, probabiy  would  cater  pri- 
marily to  Negroes.  It  is  believed 
to  be -the  first  nursing  home  of 
its  kind  in  the  state. 

The  nursing  home  also  will 
have  facilities  for  physical  thera- 
py and  for  outpatient  rare.  There 
will  be  a  full-time  staff  of  doc- 
tors and  nurses 

It  is  planned  to  beautify  the 
area  and  provide  parking  spaces. 
Scheer  said  plans  fit  in  with  tne 
redevelopment  program  for  the 
area. 


started  operating  the  home  100%  for  indigent  or  welfare 
patients  who  could  not  pay  for  care  in  private  nursing 
homes.     I  operated  the  facility  until  1970  when  it  was 
leased  to  an  operating  company  while  I  retained  owner- 
ship of  the  property.     The  provision  of  the  lease,  how- 
ever,  provides  that  it  is  to  be  operated  for  the  benefit 
of  indigent  patients  and  at  no  time  has  the  occupancy 
ratio  contained  less  than  98%  indigent  patients.  The 
home  keeps  a  waiting  list  and  I  am  advised  that  it  is  the 
third  largest  supplier  of  services  to  indigent  patients 
in  the  entire  State  of  North  Carolina. 

The  operation  of  the  home  has  not  been  at  a  loss  to  me, 
although  it  would  be  substantially  more  profitable  if  it 
were  filled  with  private  paying  patients.     I  know,  how- 
ever,  to  make  it  available  to  people  who  cannot  pay 
their  own  way,   is  somehow  more  of  a  tribute  to  Mama,  who 
made  her  last  worldy  sacrifices  there. 

During  my  career,    I  have  had  many  and  varied  ex- 
periences which  I  never  dreamed,   as  a  boy  in  Hamlet, 
that  I  would  ever  have.     I  have  personally  met  and  shaken 
hands  with  every  United  States  President  since  Harry 
Truman;  have  been  appointed  by  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  and  served  as  a  Special  Hearing  Of- 
ficer for  the  United  States  Department  of  Justice;  have 
served  on  the  Board  of  Directors  or  Trustees  of  Banks, 
two  colleges,    a  church,    and  numerous  corporations;  have 
served  and  am  now  serving,   by  appointment  of  the  Gover- 
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nor  as  the  only  Black  State  Banking  Commissioner  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  has  ever  had  in  its  history. 
My  life  has  been,   and  is  now,   a  rich  and  rewarding  one. 
(See  selected  Exhibits  12-15  through  24) 

Memories  of  Two  Unforgettable  Incidents 

I  can  remember  very  vividly  several  specific  incidents 
which  have  left  their  indelible  stamps  on  me  and  which  I 
have  never  been  able  to  forget. 

One  such  incident  involved  one  of  Papa's  closest  friends, 
Bro.   C.   T.   Boyd  who  was  pastor  of  the  church  in  Chapel 
Hill.     It  was  at  Papa's  grave  side  just  after  he  had  been 
buried  next  to  Mama  and  just  when  I  was  standing  there 
alone,    feeling  that  surely  the  whole  world  would  now  come 
to  an  end.     It  was  in  this  setting  that  Bro.  Boyd  came 
over  to  me  and  placed  his  hand  on  my  shoulder.     "In  a  way, 
son, "  he  said,    "you  have  been  blessed  to  have  had  par- 
ents such  as  these,   but  in  another  way,   you  have  been 
cursed. " 

Realizing  my  awe  that  he  should  say  this,   he  continued. 
"You  see,   God  only  holds  people  responsible  for  their 
conscious  wrongs,   and  no  one  is  held  accountable  for  his 
sins,   unless  he  knows  he  has  sinned.     In  your  case,  and 
because  of  the  teaching  and  examples  of  your  parents, 
you  will  be  held  accountable  for  all  of  your  wrongs." 
He  may  or  may  not  have  said  something  else  before  leaving, 
but  this  was  all  I  remembered.     At  times,   the  memory  of 
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Some  People  For  Progress 


J.  KENNETH  LEE 


J.  Kenneth  Lee,  is  a  much  honored  attorney 
1 1  businessman  in  Guilford  County.  Lee  is  an 
standing  citizen  in  Greensboro  and 
itinues  to  give  the  benefits  of  his  experience 
I  wisdom  to  those  with  whom  he  comes  in 
itact.  His  efforts  on  the  behalf  of  civil  rights 
l  but  a  few  of  the  many  roles  he  has  played  in 
:k  progress. 


New  Superior  Court  Judge 


High  Point  attorney  Sammy  Chess 
repeats  the  oath  of  office  Friday  to 
become  the  first  black  Superior 
court  judge  in  North  Carolina  history. 
The  oath  was  given  by  Kenneth  Lee 


iright),  a  Greensboro  attorney,  be- 
fore Superior  Court  Judge  Walter 
Cnssman  at  the  courthouse  here. 
Chess  was  appointed  a  special  judge 
by  Gov.  Bob  Scott. 

(Staff  Photo  oy  Art  Rlcharasani 


EXHIBIT  12  -  17 
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Local  Attorney 
In  $3  Million 
Apartment  Deal 


KENNETH  LEE 
..relaxes  at  home 


BY  JOHN  MINTER 

Peacemaker  staff  Writer 

A  local,  black  attorney 
recently  completed  a 
multi-million  dollar  deal  in 
purchasing  the  massive 
300-unit  Three  Fountains 
North  apartment  complex. 

The  attorney,  Mr. 
Kenneth  Lee,  pulled 
together  the  financial 
resources  needed  for  the 
purchase  and  arranged  the 
financing. 

The  purchase  price  was 
S3.38S.000,    although  the 


appraised  value  of  the 
property  is  over  S4  million. 

According  to  Mr.  Lee, 
two  factors  aided  in  the 
purchase:  the  fact  that 
property  was  part  of  an 
estate-in-settlement  and  the 
depressed  housing  market 
caused  by  the  current 
recession. 

The  group  that  joined 
Mr.  Lee  in  purchasing  the 
massive  complex  is 
comprised  of  several  doctors, 
an  engineer  and  a  radio 
station  owner.  They  are  all 
black,  and  are  from  North 
Carolina.  New  Jersey  and 
Michigan. 


EXHIBIT  12  -  18 
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Although  Mr.  Lee 
admitted  that  it  is  generallv 
difficult  to  get  blacks  to 
enter  into  such  speculative 
ventures,  he  said,  he  was  able 
to  pull  the  group  together  in 
less  than  half  a  day.  He 
added  that  two  of  the 
partners  have  never  seen  the 
property. 

Under  their  limited 
partnership  arrangement,  Mr. 
Lee,  as  general  partner  has 
control,  and  the  others  have 
invested  money,  but  have  no 
control  over  operations. 

The  purchase  of  the 
giant  complex  by  this  group 
of  blacks  is  the  largest 
privately  owned, 
conventionally  financed 
venture  in  Greensboro  by 
blacks.  Most  instances  where 
blacks  are  able  to  purchase 
large  amounts  of  real 
property  have  involved 
federal  financing  or  some 
government  subsidy. 

-  According  to  Mr.  Lee.  a 
few  minor  changes  have  been 
made  since  he  took  over  the 
apartment  unit  Feb.  1 ,  such 
as  a  few  management 
changes  and  the  addition  of 
a  recreation  area.  But 
basically  it  is  business  as 
usual. 

"About  17  or  18  families 
have  moved  out  since  Feb.  1 , 
but  only  about  1 1  were 
motivated  by  the  change  in 
ownership."  he  said. 

About  20  per  cent  of  the 
tenants  are  black.  There  are 
about  260  units  ready  for 
occupancy  or  oc?"pied.  and 
(Continued  on  ,,age  8) 
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about  40  more  which  could 
be  ready  shortly. 

Mr.  Lee  feds  that  any 
exodus  by  dissatisfied 
tenants  is  over  and  there  has 
been  a  21 -unit  net  increase 
in  occupancy  since  April  1. 

Rent  for  the  high  quality 
apartments    ranges  from 
SI  50  for  a  one-bedroom  unit 
to  S200  for  a  three-bedroom 
unit.   Two  bedroom  units 
-ent   for   S175.   The  rent 
ncludes  everything  except 
lectricity.    Both  furnished 
ind  unfurnished  apartments 
ire  available. 
/      Mr.  Lee  smiled  when  he 
'commented     on  the 
impending  opening  of  the 
new    shopping  complex 
across  highway  29  North  of 
the  Three  Fountains  North. 

"It  will  be  the  largest 
shopping  complex  between 
Washington,  DC.  and 
Atlanta,"  he  said. 


*enneth  Lee,  Local  Mack 
uomey,  has  been  appointed 
j  the  six-member  Office  of 
Imoriry  Business  Enterprise 
vdvisory  Board  selected  this 
seek  by  Gov.  James 
lolshouser.  Lee  has  degrees 
rum  A&T  State  University 
nd  UNC-CH.  He  is  president 
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this  admonition  has  made  everyday  life  awfully  difficult. 

One  of  my  most  interesting  and  unique  experiences,  I 
suppose,  was  the  incident  or  series  of  incidents  that  led 
up  to  my  truce,   or  perhaps  my  alliance,   with  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan.     This  story  must  be  related  in  some  detail. 

Because  of  my  involvement,   as  a  participant  and  as 
a  lawyer,   in  the  Civil  Rights  Movement,    I  had  always 
been  the  subject  of  harrassment  by  the  Klan.     In  ad- 
dition to  the  calls  and  letters  which  I  constantly  re- 
ceived,   I  had  had  a  bomb  dropped  in  my  front  yard  and 
the  large  plate  glass  window  in  the  new  office  into  which 
I  had  just  moved  had  been  broken  out  seven  times  in  a 
period  of  just  a  few  weeks  in  1958.     This  rash  of  window 
breakings  followed  the  initial  integration  of  the  public 
schools  in  Greensboro. 

We  had  been  successful  in  getting  a  student  named 
Elijah  Herring,   Jr.   enrolled  in  the  Gillespie  Park  School 
in  Greensboro,   and  because  of  this,   the  then  Superintendent 
of  Schools,   Ben  L.  Smith  and  the  father  of  the  child, 
Elijah  Herring  who  ran  a  barber  shop,   had  also  been  the 
subject  of  some  harrassment  and  window  breakings. 

The  story  of  my  friendship  and  relationship  with  Elijah 
Herring  and  with  several  other  Blacks  during  this  era,  or 
at  least  the  part  that  could  be  told,  would  make  in- 
teresting reading  in  itself.     Suffice  it  to  say  here, 
however,    that  Elijah  was  a  large,    aggressive  Black  man 
weighing  about  250  lbs.,   who  always  carried  a  gun  and  who 
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taught  me  that  practical  application  of  the  doctrine  of 
"self-help"  that  I  had  studied  so  long  in  Law  School. 
He  feared  no  man  and  I  cannot  recall  the  number  of  times 
I  had  had  to  defend  him  in  court  on  charges  growing  out 
of  the  use  of  his  gun  and  other  weapons  in  the  defense 
of  the  things  he  believed  in.     He  died  in  the  early  60' s 
of  natural  causes  while  I  had  a  murder  charge  against  him 
pending  on  appeal  in  the  Supreme  Court. 

As  a  prerequisite  to  survival,    I  had  an  unusual  friend- 
ship and  rapport  with  Elijah  and  several  other  Blacks 
who  shared  his  philosophy.     Whenever  we  had  a  new  case 
filed  to  integrate  a  new  facility  such  as  a  swimming  pool, 
golf  course,   school  etc.,   the  rash  of  harrassments  would 
immediately  follow.     These  friends,   usually  organized  by 
Elijah,  without  my  request  but  most  times  with  my  know- 
ledge, would  arm  and  secrete  themselves  around  my  house 
and  provide  protection  for  me  and  my  family  until  the  im- 
mediate danger  had  passed.     These  friends  who  were  gen- 
erally regarded  by  the  powers  that  be,   as  the  criminal 
element  in  the  Black  community,  were  regarded  by  me  as 
some  of  the  most  dedicated  participants  in  the  Civil 
Rights  Movement,  because  they  did  very  little  talking 
but  were  always  willing  to  risk  their  lives  as  "back 
stops"  to  others  who  were,   at  that  time,   out  front  in 
the  movement.     We  shared  a  tremendous  amount  of  mutual 
respect . 
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At  any  rate,   when  the  police  could  not  or  would  not 
do  anything  about  the  series  of  glass  breakings  at  my 
office,   Elijah  and  company  took  over.     After  the  sixth 
breaking,   they  organized  and  secreted  themselves  all 
around  the  area  in  cars  and  on  foot  to  wait  for  the 
next  occurrence.     What  happened  after  that,  or  on  the 
occasion  of  the  seventh  breaking  is  a  matter  of  public 
record. 

A  car  came  by  being  driven  by  a  17  year  old  boy  and 
occupied  by  a  28  year  old  Klansman  named  Clyde  Webster; 
and  as  they  passed,   Webster  threw  a  bottle  through  the 
window.     Perhaps  the  most  sensible  decision  that  Clyde 
Webster  ever  made,  was  not  to  resist  when  Elijah  and 
the  other  Blacks  closed  in  on  him  and  stopped  the  car. 
The  case  received  a  large  amount  of  publicity  and  event- 
ually came  on  for  trial  in  the  District  Court.  (See 
Exhibit  12-25)     Webster  was  given  an  active  jail  sen- 
tence which  he  appealed  and  the  17  year  old  was  given  a 
suspended  sentence.     As  it  came  out  during  the  trial 
and  resulting  investigations,  Webster  was  a  very  prominent 
figure  and  state  officer  and  leader  in  the  Klan. 

When  this  occurred  in  late  1958,   I  had  stopped  taking 
new  civil  rights  cases;  was  in  the  process  of  completing 
those  I  had  pending  and  was  just  starting  to  build  my  new 
house.      (See  Exhibit  12-26) 

You  can  imagine  my  surprise  and  other  feelings  when 
one  day,   very  shortly  after  Webster  was  convicted,  I 
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looked  up  and  saw  him  standing  over  me  immediately  in 
front  of  my  desk  and  looking  down  at  me .     I  had  never 
spoken  to  him,   had  only  seen  him  in  the  court,   etc.,  and 
had  no  idea  why  he  would  be  there  except  to  retaliate 
for  the  active  jail  sentence  which  he  had  just  gotten 
because  of  me.     Instinctively,   I  started  shifting  my 
body  toward  the  right  drawer  of  my  desk  where,   at  that 
time,    I  always  kept  a  gun.     I  think  he  sensed  this  and 
immediately  relieved  the  tension  by  announcing  that  he 
had  come  to  talk  to  me  about  something  unrelated  to  the 
incident  which  caused  his  conviction.     I  asked  him  to 
sit  down  and  he  began  to  tell  me  about  his  reason  for 
coming . 

To  abbreviate  his  story  as  much  as  possible,   it  seemed 
that  he  was  a  carpenter  and,   I  believe  the  superintendent 
of  the  contractor  I  had  engaged  to  build  my  house.  He 
related  a  series  of  incidents  that  had  happened  to  him 
since  his  arrest,    and  the  resulting  publicity  for  breaking 
the  windows. 

He  never  apologized  for  his  views,   although  he  did 
apologize  for  his  action  toward  me,   and  advised  me  that 
his  employer  had  told  him  that  he  was  no  longer  employed, 
since  the  only  job  he  had  at  the  time  was  my  house,  and 
that  he  could  not  work  there. 

From  the  time  he  walked  in,   he  addressed  me  as  "Mr. 
Lee,"  a  title  he  used  from  that  time  until  the  last  time 
I  spoke  with  him.     I  cannot  remember  verbatum,   the  con- 
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versation  I  had  with  him  in  the  office,   but  in  essence, 
this  is  what  he  said  to  me.     "Mr.   Lee,    I  don't  have  any- 
thing against  you  personally;   I  don't  even  know  you,  ex- 
cept that  you're  a  symbol  of  one  thing  and  I'm  a  symbol 
of  another.     I  ain't  never  going  to  promise  you  that  I'll 
change  my  feeling  about  segregation,  but  I  will  promise 
that  I  won't  do  anything  else  to  hurt  you  personally. 
I've  got  a  family  to  support  and  I  need  my  job.     If  you 
won't  object  to  me  working  on  your  house,   I'll  do  the 
best  job  I  know  how  to  do  and  I'm  a  damn  good  carpenter, 
and  you  don't  ever  have  to  speak  to  me  if  you  don't  want 
to.  " 

Well,   this  was  the  most  unique  approach  to  a  problem 
I  had  ever  encountered,   and  while  he  still  had  me  in  a 
trance,   I  agreed  that  I  would  not  object  to  his  working 
on  the  job. 

What  happened  after  that  was  indeed  an  experience. 
Construction  on  my  house  began;   it  lasted  approximately 
7  or  8  months.     All  of  the  other  workmen  on  the  job  called 
Clyde  "Hammer"  which  I  later  learned  was  a  nickname  that 
he  earned  because  of  his  exceptional  ability  as  a 
carpenter.     We  gradually  got  to  know  each  other  better, 
and  as  the  job  progressed,   he  would  often  call  or  con- 
tact me  and  make  suggestions  as  to  how  the  architect's 
plan  or  what  the  contractor  was  doing  could  be  altered 
to  either  give  me  a  better  structure  or  save  me  money 
with  the  same  quality  of  building.     When  I  would  check 
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this  out  with  the  architect  or  builder,   invariably  they 
would  agree  and  wonder  how  I  knew  so  much  about  building. 
Eventually,   Clyde  and  I  got  to  the  place  where  we  joked 
and  laughed  constantly  about  the  difference  between  our 
philosophies.     My  bedroom  wall  facing  the  street  has  a 
large  glass  sliding  door  and  window  which  actually 
covers  the  full  wall  for  that  side  of  the  room.     I  can 
recall  one  day  when  I  was  there  and  Clyde  had  just  fi- 
nished framing  the  wall  for  the  glass  doors  and  windows, 
he  stepped  back,   looked  at  it  and  said,    "Yeah,  that's 
big  enough  for  me  to  hit  with  a  bottle  from  the  street." 
We  both  had  a  big  laugh  and  thought  nothing  else  about 
it. 

When  his  trial  came  up  on  appeal  in  Superior  Court, 
he  was  again  convicted.     The  house,   however,   had  been 
completed  and  just  prior  to  the  time  the  Judge  was  to 
sentence  him,   his  lawyer  subpoenaed  me  and  asked  me  about 
the  events  that  had  occurred  between  me  and  "Hammer" 
since  the  last  trial.     I  related  them  just  as  they  had 
happened,   and  afterwards,   the  Judge  gave  him  a  sus- 
pended sentence.     The  courtroom  was  almost  full  of  his 
Klan  friends  and  immediately  after  the  trial,   he  ap- 
proached me  in  the  hall  with  several  of  the  top  Klan  of- 
ficials.    He  reached  out  to  shake  my  hand  and  said,  "Mr. 
Lee,   I  appreciate  everything  you  did,   and  I  just  want  to 
let  you  know  that  if  anybody  in  this  town  ever  messes  with 
you,   all  you  got  to  do  is  call  us." 
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I  always  felt  that  this  must  have  been  some  kind  of 
"unholy  alliance,"  but  from  that  day  to  this,   I  have  not 
been  harrassed  or  received  any  of  the  phone  calls,  etc., 
which  I  had  had  to  contend  with  prior  to  that  time. 

A  few  weeks  later,  when  school  opened  for  the  1959-60 
school  year,   Elijah  Herring,  Jr.  was  in  attendance  at 
Gillespie  Park  School  and  the  white  pickets  were  still 
trying  to  discourage  it.     I  rode  by  the  school  one  day 
and  there  was  "Hammer"  leading  the  line  of  pickets  with 
a  sign  that  must  have  been  at  least  4  feet  square  saying, 
"NIGGER  GO  HOME."     He  looked  toward  the  street,   saw  me 
passing,   threw  up  his  hand  and  hollered  as  loud  as  he 
could,    "Hey,  Mr.  Lee,  how  you  been  doing?" 

Hammer  died  a  few  months  ago  without  ever  compromising 
his  beliefs-  Although  it  had  to  be  a  "bastard"  type 
friendship,   I  still  regarded  him  a  friend  from  the  day  he 
left  my  office  until  the  day  he  died. 

Now,   meet  the  rest  of  my  family  as  they  have  developed 
since  the  60 's  and  are  today.      (Exhibits  12-27  through 
12-36) 
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EXHIBIT    11  -  28 
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rThe  author  of  Viit  Guest  Colairm\it, 
•  president  of  the  Student  Bar  Attociation  -  - 
;■  0/ North  Carolina  CentroZIZnioeTJits.  -  .  *  ■  ' 

""Until  now, ihe  Student  Bar  Association  has 
.made  bo-' comment 4>n- the  American  Bit 
.-Association's  report  on  the  North  Carolina  - 
Central'  University  Lair  School  or  on  tna  , 
snail's  pace  of  the  legislature.  We  nave 
observed iiar  nlightand  Its  varying  treatment  _- 
in  the  media  wiulnterestjnd-amazement, 
hoping  that  the  legislature  would  come  forth 
and  justice  would  finally  be  done.       —  .- 

-No  longer  can  .we  maintain  this  untenable—* 
position.Xsupposeit.is  indeed  unreasonable 
to  expect  the  General  .Assembly  to-do  in  a 
matter  of  days  what  it  has  refused  to  do  in  35  - 
years.    •  -  _  —y^?  .  - ^ 

-  "We  take  issue,  with  lhe  American  "Bar  - 
Association,' Its-Section  of  Legal  Education  - 
and  Admission  to  the  Bar  and  its  consultants," 
if  the  purpose  of  its  "widely  publicized  "Con-  " 
iidential  Report''  Is  to  Imply  that  the  quality 
of  the -educational  program  at  NCCU'ls  not .' 
sufficient  to  qualify  its  graduates  for  admis- 
sion to  theWonh  Carolina  Bar  or  that  NCCU  . 
graauaLcs are  aot  fit  to  practice  law_in Worth 
Carolina.  -•■■«'•*  -     -   -y-'~i  - 

This  "clootr*tast  by. the  ABA  over  the 
competency  and  ability  of  Central  studentsis  - 
unfounded  and  unwarranted.  Logic  does  sot 
dictate  that  from. adversity  comes- blanket 
inability.  Such  a  conclusion  cannot  be  reach- 
ed by  any  vaud  manner  sy  the  statistical,  dis- 
■interested  examination  apparently  made  by  . 

the-ABA.  "    "  ;  " 

So  that  there  wiU.be  no  nusnnderstaBding.  I 
agreewith.  the  needs  and  recommendations 
set-  forth  in  the  ABA  report.  He -denial  of. 
xneaningful  support  to  our  law  achooLbyths . 
Mala  of  Nona  Carolina  U-»  matter  gf 


historical  record.  What!  cannot  agree  with  Is  . 
the  implication  oi  individual  incompetency  J 
raised  by  the  report.  The  ABA.  .Inspection, 
-team  did  cot  attempt  to  measure  student  i 
ability  nor  do  their  procedures -exhibit  any  ^ 
~xtai  yardstick,  by  *hich.they  might  test  in-  ' 
-dividual  ingenuity,  motivation  and  desire. 
"While  they  are  content  to  use  the  results  of . 
■  past  bar  examinations  to  draw  conclusions  -I- 
.'  might  remind  the  ABA  -that  the  State  Boar*, 
df  Law  Examiners  -is  presently  involved  in';- 
federai  court  prc«eedings.. having  been  jc- 
cused  of  improprieties  in  reaching  said  . 
.results.  UiiZim  -.-  ■?^y  -Jsc>--=e-  -*  - 

-  It  is  well  known  taane,  if  -not  to  the  ABA. 
that  black  institutions.  Eke  black  people, 
have  throughout  history  been  able  to  do  far 
more  with  much  less  than,  other  segments  of 

-  society.  I  therefore  view-meimpUcanorrrais- 
ed  by  the-ABA. and-recent  news  storierasit 

x  regards  the  indlvidual  ability  of  NCCU  law 
students,  to  be  an  absurd  notion,  conceived  1  n 
the  minds-of  the  uninformed  and  espoused 
"only  by  thetminteillgenL-        '  <■  '-  'f? 
Itealuang  full  -well  that  without  ABA3tip- 

•  port  and  .consideration,  the  question.of 
accreditation  might  already  be  moot.  I  fully 
support  the  direct-effect  of  their-Tecommen- 
dations.  However,  I  cannot  stand  at  leisure 

-  and  allow  the-indirect  effects  oithat  report  to.' 
.  do  further  damage-to  thereputatlonoflhe 

.students  at  our  lawschooL.  -v^vrj- 
I  would  -therefore  hope  fhat  this  article 
might  serve  as  nonce  to  ail.  that  in  the  cold. 

•  dusty  and  delaoidated  law  school  at. North 
•Carolina  Central  Universlty.-sit  sorneof  the 
inghtest-minds-in  this  state,  in  spite  of  -their_ 

-  rarxottBdlDgg,  -people  driven  by  the  realiza- 
tion ihat  in  order ro  ever-practice  law  In  thU 
state  and  overcome  thelr  undeservecMmage, 

_  they  stoat  ha  MSUI  goodaa  •retjont  «lu. 
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Plaques  were  given  recently  to  attorneys  who  have  paid  a  major  portion  of  their 
pledges  to  the  annual  fund  campaign  of  the  North  Carolina  Central  University 
School  of  Law.  Shown  holding  their  plaques  are,  from  left,  W.  G.  Pearson  III  of 
Durham,  Joseph  Williams  of  Greensboro,  J.  Kenneth  Lee  of  Greensboro,  William 
Marsh  of  Durham,  Harry  E.  Groves  of  Durham,  and  Michael  E.  Lee  of  Greensboro. 
Among  the  Durham  attorneys  who  were  unable  to  attend  the  presentation  cere- 
monies but  have  made  contributions  were  C.  C.  Malone  and  John  H.  Wheeler. 
■  The  plaques  were  presented  by  President  William  C.  Friday  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina. 
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"...  I  am  probably  one  of  the 
world's  most  invol ved  persons.  ..." 

I  am  at  this  writing,  very  much 
in  the  middle  of  Act  III  in  my  life 
drama.    I  must  admit  that  even  I 
was  not  able  to  anticipate  all  the 
complications  and  discoveries  (to 
push  the  dramatic  structure  analogy 
even  further)  that  this  episode 
might  bring.    Hardly  a  day  goes  by 
that  does  not  bring  new  challenges 
and  new  rewards." 
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Winona  Lee  Fletcher 
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PREFACE  TO  A  MULTI-VOLUME  DISSERTATION  ON  EVERYTHING 

Winona  Lee  Fletcher 

By  Wav  of  Explanation 

It  was  a  good  idea  to  call  my  chapter  a  "Preface 
to..."   since  most  of  what  follows  will  be  only  the 
beginning  of  things.     It's  a  relief  not  to  have  to 
complete  anything  inasmuch  as  I  see  myself  at  the  peak 
of  my  life  and  almost  everything  about  it  is  still  in 
"the  process  of  becoming. "     There  are  some  who  may  think 
that  crossing  over  the  half  century  mark  means  that  one 
is  "over  the  hill."     Not  so  in  my  case,   anyway.     I  can't 
remember  ever  feeling  better  physically  and  emotionally, 
and  every  day  brings  another  reward  and  another  chal- 
lenge professionally.     Because  of  so  many  on-going  facets 
of  my  life,    I  have  chosen  to  communicate  in  collages--in 
bits  and  pieces  of  things--which  I  hope  will  suggest  my 
attitudes,    involvements,   relationships,   goals  and  achieve- 
ments . 

A  Child  Is  Born — WOW,    #141  "Mama, 
do  we  have  to  keep  her?" 

Until  1971  I  always  thouaht  the  facts  of  mv  birth  were 
simple  enough  and  easily  accessible  to  anybody  interested 
in  seeking  them  out.     Certainly  as  the  last  of  14  child- 
ren born  to  Mama  and  Papa  Lee,    and  as  the  only  one  born 
in  Hamlet,    it  appeared  that  I  was  unique  enough  to  wear 
my  own  individual  stamp.     But  then  in  1971,  following 
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several  frustrating  years  of  trying  to  obtain  my  birth 
certificate,   brother  Alvis  rewarded  my  efforts  with  a 
certificate  that  bore  my  name--but,   alas,   with  FOUR 
items  amended,   and,    for  the  first  time,    I  realized 
that  being  born  wasn't  good  enough!     The  items  amended 
on  my  certificate  were:     NAME,   SEX,    BIRTHDATE,  and 
FATHER'S  NAME.     That  didn't  leave  much  that  was  not 
amended!     Strange  as  it  may  seem,    the  only  birth  certifi- 
cate on  file  at  the  Richmond  County  Office  of  the  Reg- 
ister of  Deeds  which  even  approximated  mine  was  filed 
for  a  Benjamin  Lee,   born  December  5,    19  26,   with  Rev. 
H.   F.  Lee  as  father  and  Sarah  Bell  Lownes  Lee  as  mother. 
It  took  more  than  a  little  persuasion,   both  as  lawyer 
and  older  brother,    for  Alvis  to  secure  the  present 
certificate,   with  modifications,   from  the  Office  of  Vital 
Statistics  in  Raleigh.      (Exhibit  13-2  and  13-2a) 

Despite  all  of  these  disturbing  recent  discoveries, 
there  are  certainly  enough  witnesses  and  sufficient  ev- 
idence to  verify  the  facts  of  my  birth  and  early  life 
previously  subscribed  to  by  me  and  other  members  of  the 
Lee  clan.     It  is  therefore  safe  to  say  that  I  was  the 
14th  child  born  in  the  H.   F.  Lee  family,  christened 
Wynona  Evelyn    (or  Winona,   Wenona,    or  some  other  spelling 
since  nobody  ever  seems  to  agree  on  the  spelling) ,  and 
came  into  the  world  after  the  family  settled  in  the  little 
hamlet  near  the  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina  border. 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  me  to  think  of  my  birth 
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without  recalling  the  story  told  by  family  members  of 
my  earliest  contact  with  Ken.     It  seems  that  while  other 
members  of  the  family  welcomed  the  new  baby  girl,  Ken, 
who  was  about  three  at  the  time,   was  none  too  happy 
about  a  replacement  for  Mama's  affection,   and  was  eager 
to  send  me  back  where  I  came  from.     After  persistent 
questioning  as  to  how  I  came  to  be,    somebody  told  him 
that  the  doctor  brought  me  in  his  black  bag.     He  then 
sneaked  into  the  room  and  when  nobody  was  looking,  gingerly 
placed  me  back  in  the  little  black  bag  with  the  hope  that 
I  might  be  delivered  elsewhere.     Now  I  grant  you  that  the 
story  sounds  a  little  far-fetched,   but  since  we  were  all 
born  at  home   (so  I  hear) ,   and  since  Ken  was  so  devilishly 
clever,   it  could  have  been  possible. 


Papa's  Girl — You  Better  Believe  ItJ 

MY  MOST  TREASURED  MOMENTO  OF  PAPA 
(Exhibit  13-3) 

1  1   1     MSaEHidCi     i      ■■-     —    -  ■-  -  .- 
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"PAPA'S  GIRL" 
AT  ABOUT  AGE  2 

EXHIBIT  13-3A 


Most  girls  go  through  stages  where  they  feel  especially 
close  to  their  fathers,   but  I  can  never  remember  being 
anything  but  a  Papa's  girl!     I  seem  to  have  been  born  with 
the  "itinerant  gypsy"   spirit  which  Papa  possessed  and  I 
was  always  ready  to  go-go-go  with  him.     I  have  no  memory 
of  ever  crying  to  go  home  or  of  wanting  to  stay  at  home 
when  he  offered  to  take  me  any  place  with  him.     Mama  must 
have  understood  and  accepted  this  completely.     Anyway  I 
was  Papa's  baby   (probably  knew  there  could  be  no  other 
after  me)    and  most  of  what  I  am  today  can  either  be 
blamed  on  or  credited  to  him.     Although  I  hear  the  older 
children  talk  now  of  how  Papa  never  hesitated  to  use  the 
strap  or  switch,   he  never  lifted  a  hand  to  strike  me. 
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One  of  his  looks  in  my  direction  was  all   I  ever  needed 
to  put  and  keep  me  in  my  place.     What  eyes  he  had  I 
(This  form  of  child-rearinq  was  so  ingrained  in  me  that 
I  automatically  reared  my  own  child  the  same  way.)  Just 
the  joy  of  being  by  his  side  was  my  reward,   and  I  can 
remember  choosing  to  sit  at  his  feet  on  the  edge  of  the 
pulpit  many  times  when  he  took  me  with  him  on  one-day 
or  one-week  preaching  assignments.     Mama  would  insist  on 
my  sitting  in  the  pews  when  I  was  at  home.     I  think  Papa 
always  envisioned  me  becoming  a  missionary  to  a  foreign 
country,   and,   except  for  an  ironic  turn  in  my  personal 
life  which  landed  me  in  Kentucky,    I  came  very  close  to 
becoming  just  that! 

Papa   (and  Mama,   of  course)   must  have  known  after 
rearing  eleven  children,    (twins  died  at  birth)  exactly 
what  to  do  to  keep  a  child  happy.     The  description  of  the 
Hamlet  home  and  all  the  diversities  provided  on  the  grounds 
are  mentioned  throughout  other  chapters  and  so  I  will 
limit  my  memories  here  to  some  of  those  not  previously 
mentioned. 

Some  of  my  happiest  moments  as  a  child  were  spent  in 
my  "doll's  house"  which  Papa  built  right  beside  the  big 
house.     It  was  large  enough  for  Papa  to  stand  up  in  with- 
out bumping  his  head,   had  a  front  porch  with  a  sidewalk 
leading  up  to  it  from  the  big  house,    and  miniature  furn- 
iture    large  enough  for  me  and  my  dolls.      I  would  spend 
hours  cleaning,    sewing,    cooking   (large  pine  cones  made 
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good  "turkies"  when  covered  with  the  right  mixture  of  mud) 
and  taking  care  of  my  large  collection  of  dolls.  Some- 
times Ken  would  ride  up  on  his  tricycle,   bicycle,  or 
wagon  to  "deliver"  things  to  me;  occasionally  a  playmate 
or  one  of  the  "big  people"  would  visit,   but  I  was  con- 
tent to  remain  alone  with  my  dolls  for  hours.     If  Mama 
had  not  made  me  come  in  at  night,   I  would  have  slept 
there  also. 

When  I  was  not  in  "my  house"  during  the  day,    I  was 
usually  sitting  on  the  bank  of  our  pond  fishing  or  under 
an  apple  tree  with  a  handful  of  salt,   eating  green  apples. 
Paoa  taught  me  to  shoot  a  rifle  and  took  me  hunting  with 
him  when  I  got  older.    (Exhibit  13-4)      I  was  never  much 
inclined  to  shoot  anything   (Mama's  chickens,  Exhibit 
13-4a  were  safe)   and  usually  ended  up  "shooing"  off  the 
birds  and  rabbits,   and  so  I  didn't  make  too  many  hunting 
trips  with  Papal     We  enjoyed  fishing  together,  however. 
Now  that  I  think  about  it,   Papa  did  most  of  his  teaching 
and  "molding"  when  we  would  take  long  nature  walks  or  as 
we  sat  fishing.     I  didn't  realize  until  years  later  that 
most  of  the  stories  he  used  to  tell  had  more  than  just 
entertainment  value.     I  find  myself  today  repeating 
many  of  them,  particularly  one  about  the  bucket  of  crabs. 
As  I  recall,   Papa  and  I  were  fishing  once  where  some  men 
were  catching  crabs.     As  an  inquisitive  child,   I  was 
fascinated  by  the  fact  that  the  men  kept  dumping  the 
crabs  into  an  onen  bucket  and  the  crabs  never  crawled 
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EXHIBIT  13-4A    MAMA,  POLLY,  AND  THE  CHICKENS  WHO  DON'T  EVEN  CARE! 


out  although  there  was  no  top  on  the  bucket.  Finally, 
after  watching  for  a  long  time,    I  inquired  why  the  men 
didn't  put  a  top  on  the  bucket  and  Papa  answered,  "Well, 
Baby,   those  crabs  are  just  like  a  lot  of  people;  they're 
not  likely  to  let  one  get  near  the  top.     As  soon  as  one 
crawls  up  out  of  the  crowd,  one  of  the  others  will  reach 
up  and  pull  him  back  down."     I  accepted  Papa's  answer, 
as  always,   but  the  real  impact  of  its  meaning  came  years 
later.     It  was  the  quiet  and  peacefulness — the  joy  of  his 
companionship  that  I  found  so  satisfying  then.     And  even 
today,   one  of  my  most  rewarding  experiences  is  to  sit 
quietly  on  a  bank  with  a  pole   (you  can  have  all  the  new- 
fangled reels!).     I  don't  really  care  whether  I  catch 
any  fish  or  not;   it's  the  opportunity  to  commune  with 
myself  and  nature  that  enthralls  me.     Papa  is  surely 
responsible  for  this  I 

In  Church—Singing  "Nero  my  dog  has  fleas" 
(oopsl)      "Nearer  My  God  to  Thee" 

It  is  impossible  to  separate  ones  memories  of  the  Lee 
Clan  from  the  religion  which  they  lived  24  hours  of  the 
day.     Papa  was  in  every  sense  an  evangelist  and  his  be- 
lief that  one  ought  to  "practice  what  he  preaches"  kept 
his  family  in  church  many  days  of  the  week  and  together 
as  a  " praying- working  unit"   around  our  dining  room  table 
several  times  a  day.     Naturally  we  all  felt  that  we  got 
an  "overdose"  of  religion  and  as  I  remember,    all  of  us 
girls  vowed  never  to  marry  a  minister  when  we  grew  up. 
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This  was  particularly  difficult  for  me,    inasmuch  as  I 
always  let  it  be  known  when  I  was  a  child  that  I  "planned 
to  marry  Papa."     At  any  rate,   because  we  ate  and  slept 
religion  so  much,   we  frequently  devised  ways  of  escaping 
the  routine  and  breaking  the  monotony.     I  suspect  Ken 
was  responsible  for  the  most  memorable  of  these  diversions. 
As  I  recall,   we  would  grow  tired  in  church  and  improvise 
on  the  most  well-known  hymns,   singing  "Nero  my  dog  has 
fleas    (instead  of  Nearer  My  God  to  Thee)..."  in  strong, 
discordant  tones.     We  would  look  straight  ahead  in  de- 
fiance of  anybody  nearby  who  dared  to  correct  us.  Usually 
nobody  seemed  concerned;   I  suspect  the  adults  simply 
chuckled  to  themselves  and  let  it  pass. 

I  can't  remember  much  about  the  church  in  Hamlet 
except  where  it  was  located,   but  my  brain  overfloweth 
with  memories  of  church  meetings  in  places  like  Burnsville, 
Sandhill,   Charlotte   (in  N.C.)   and  Darlington,  Sumter, 
Florence   (S.C.).     There  were  always  new  friends  to  meet 
and  greet,   new  apple  trees  to  climb,   and  a  whole  new  set 
of  country  cooks  trying  to  fatten  up  the  preacher  and  the 
preacher's  kids.     Ken  and  I  ate  so  well  that  we  even  had 
the  nerve  to  be  "picky"  about  the  food  at  times.  Espe- 
cially was  this  true  in  Burnsville,    I  believe,   where  some 
of  the  women  cooked  fat,    fat  biscuits.     I  remember  how 
grateful  we  were  for  the  cats  and  dogs  that  always  in- 
habited the  regions  below  the  table  cloths  and  who  will- 
ingly gobbled  up  the  fat,    doughy  centers  of  the  biscuits 
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which  we  secretly  pulled  and  served  to  them,  leaving 
only  the  crusty  tops  and  bottom  for  us  to  devour.  Those 
ever-present  animals  got  us  through  many  meals  without 
embarrassing  Papa  or  our  hostess--a  well-learned  lesson 
in  diplomacy,   necessary  for  preacher's  kids. 

"Ooen  Your  Mouth  and  Close  Your  Eyes..." 
(Ken ' s  words) 

As  a  child,    I  never  did  get  much  wisdom  from  opening 
my  mouth  and  closing  my  eyes.     As  a  matter  of  fact, 
having  a  young  brother   (Ken)   who  was  clever  and  ingen- 
ious,   didn't  seem  to  add  to  my  wisdom  either;   instead,  I 
seem  to  have  become  more  gullible  and  blind  to  his  schemes 
as  the  days  went  by.     Along  with  Papa,   Ken  was  the  most 
influential  "man"   in  the  first  12  years  of  my  life,  with- 
out a  doubt.     While  it  becomes  obvious  from  reading  other 
writing  in  this  volume,   that  Ken  was  pretty  much  the 
center  of  everybody's  life  in  Hamlet,   he  deserves  a 
special  portion  of  my  chapter  also. 

Mama  always  let  me  learn  the  hard  way  about  people  and 
life's  expectations,   especially  when  it  came  to  dealing 
with  Ken.     I  used  to  think  Ken  was  just  Mama's  favorite 
and  that  she  found  some  special  joy  in  his  "smartness" 
and  in  his  slick  ways  of  outwitting  all  the  other  children. 
Until  I  got  old  enough  to  figure  out  what  she  was  really 
trying  to  get  me  to  see,   there  were  times  when  I  thought 
she  really  did  not  understand  me.     For  instance,   Ken  al- 
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ways  promised  me  grand  and  glorious  rewards   for  taking 
care  of  his  daily  chores    (bringing  in  wood,    etc.)  and 
I  always  looked  forward  to  these  rewards  after  I  had 
completed  the  jobs,    only  to  become  the  recipient  of  such 
"delicacies"  as  dried  orange  peelings    (one  of  Mama ' s 
favorite  snacks — not  mine!).     And  then  Mama  would  always 
say,    "Now  I  have  only  one  of  these;  you  two  children 
divide  it  between  yourselves."     No  matter  which  one  of 
us  she  handed  it  to,   Ken  would  give  it  to  me  to  divide. 
He  knew  that  Papa  and  Mama  both  taught  to  always  "give 
more  than  you  take  for  yourself."     This  way  he  was 
assured  of  the  "biggest  half,"  as  we  used  to  say.  When 
Mama  did  speak  firmly  to  Ken  about  things  related  to  me, 
he  would  listen  carefully  and  shrewdly  give  her  the 
impression  that  he  would  carry  out  orders  to  a  "T." 
Mama  would  say,    "Now  you  ride  your  baby  sister  on  your 
bike  to  and  from  school  so  she  won't  have  to  walk  so 
far  alone."     And  Ken  would  put  me  on  his  bike  gently  with 
great  love  and  off  we  would  go — for  the  few  yards  until 
we  were  out  of  Mama's  sight,   that  is.     Then  he  would  be- 
gin swerving  and  jerking  or  going  so  fast  until  I  would 
beg  to  get  off.     Of  course,   he  reported  to  Mama  when  we 
got  home  that  I  never  wanted  to  ride  with  him  and  he 
couldn't  make  me.     At  other  times  when  Mama  found  it 
necessary  to  leave  the  two  of  us  alone  for  a  short  period 
of  time,   Ken  would  always  insist  on  us  eating  his  favorite 
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foods  no  matter  what  Mama  may  have  left  for  us  to  eat. 
Ken's  favorite  food  is  and  always  has  been  BEANS-     At  the 
time  we  were  children,   that  meant  a  loaf  of  unsliced 
bread  with  the  center  scooped  out  and  a  can  of  beans 
poured  into  the  hole.     If  I  didn't  choose  to  eat  that,  it 
meant  more  for  him!     And  then  there  was  Ken's  special  way 
of  washing  dishes — or  not  washing  dishes  when  it  came  his 
turn;   he  would  simply  take  a  dish,   stand  near  the  door 
where  Mama  could  hear,   drop  the  dish  and  wait.  Mama's 
voice  would  be  heard  at  once  saying  "Boy,   you  get  out  of 
that  kitchen  breaking  up  mv  dishes."     Off  he  would  go, 
grinning,    leaving  the  dishes  to  me.     My  days  were  filled 
with  such  incidents  and  no  amount  of  complaining  or  ex- 
plaining seemed  to  make  any  difference  to  Mama.  She 
would  listen  patiently,    smile  and  say:     "Well,   baby,  is 
this  the  first  time  Ken  has  done  this  to  you?"  My 
answer  was  always  "No."     And  her  reply  would  be  "We-e- 
e-1-1..."  with  an  inflection  that  went  up.     She  knew 
that  deep  down  inside  Ken  loved  me  as  much  as  we  both 
loved  him  and  that  one  day  I  would  wake  up  to  how  to  deal 
with  him  and  the  world.     She  was  right,   of  course! 
(See  Exhibit  13-5  and  13-5a) 

Ken's  teasing  and  mischievousness  were  usually  what 
everybody  remembered  him  for,   but  there  was  at  least 
one  recurring  occasion  when  I  empathized  strongly  with 
him  and  wished  that  grown-ups  had  been  more  sensitive. 
I  grew  faster   (as  girls  are  orone  to  do)    than  Ken  and 
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whenever  people  saw  us  together  they  would  invariably 
say,    "Oh,   you've  let  the  baby  outgrow  you,   Keni  Stand 
back-to-back,   you  two,   so  we  can  see  how  much  taller 
she  is  than  you."     We  both  hated  to  do  this,   but  Ken 
found  it  especially  annoying  and  he  would  squat  or 
slouch,   or  stand  on  tip-toe  or  do  anything  to  keep  the 
real  comparison  from  showing.     I'm  not  sure  Ken  ever 
really  got  over  this  even  after  he  became  taller  than 
I,   and  to  this  day,    I  seldom  wear  high  heels  when  I'm 
out  with  him. 

Hazy  School  Days 

I  know  now  that  I  should  have  taken  "Lijah"  Griffin 
(Ken's  life-long  friend)   up  on  his  offer  last  summer  to 
visit  Hamlet  again.     I  have  visited  Hamlet  only  once 
since  I  left  it  in  1939.     I  have  exhausted  every  other 
available  technique  for  re-focusing  my  memories  of  the 
first  12  years  of  my  life,   and  yet  my  early  school  days 
remain  hazy  behind  the  cobwebs  of  entangled  memories. 
Through  the  fog  come  a  few  blurred  recollections,  but 
none  of  them  are  connected  with  what  school  should  have 
been  about — learning.     Two  explanations  come  to  mind: 
(1)   My  early  education  was  so  routinely  adequate  or 
"unequally"   deficient  that  no  impressions  were  cut  deep 
enough  to  remain.      (2)    Papa  took  me  out  of  school  so  many 
times  to  accompany  him  on  extended  evangelistic  duty  that 
little  continuity  existed.      (I  seem  to  remember  spending 
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weeks  in  Florida  with  Henry  when  Ollie  and  I  were  quite 
young;  we  played  under  grapefruit  trees  that  were  laden 
with  ripening  fruit,   which  would  have  placed  the  time  of 
the  year  during  school  time.)    (See  pictures  in  Exhibit 
13-6) 

The  two  most  distinct  memories  I  have  of  my  Capital 
Highway  School  education  are  both  connected  with  physical 
pain  and  Papa.     There  was  the  time  when  I  broke  my  arm. 

1  was  in  the  first  grade,   as  I  recall,    (Bess  says  I  was 
younger  and  had  gone  to  school  with  her  that  day)  and 
was  running  to  answer  the  school  lunch  bell  when  some 
larger  children  running  in  the  opposite  direction, 
knocked  me  into  a  pile  of  concrete  blocks.     My  arm  must 
have  been  temporarily  trapped  between  two  blocks,   but  I 
jerked  it  free,   got  up  and  kept  running.     Back  inside,  I 
felt  the  pain,   looked  down,   and  saw  a  dent  in  my  left 
wrist.     Miss  Sadie  Richardson  or  Mr.  Mask  called  Papa 
and  he  came  and  he  and  Mrs.  Richardson  set  my  arm  between 

2  hard-back  notebook  covers  which  served  as  a  splint.  I 
went  home  with  Papa  to  mend,   but  I  can't  ever  remember 
going  to  a  doctor. 

The  scar  from  the  other  physical  incident  still  re- 
mains.    This  time  I  acquired  a  bad  "burn"   on  my  right 
knee  from  sliding  into  home  base  during  a  5th  grade  soft- 
ball  game.     Again  I  returned  to  the  school  room  without 
Daying  much  attention  to  the  injury.     Later  I  felt  sharp 
pains  in  my  knee  and  discovered  that  I  could  not  straighten 
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out  my  leg.     Papa  was  called  again,   performed  his  usual 
free  medical  services  and  I  mended  at  home.     I  remember 
I  had  to  walk  with  a  crutch  for  awhile  when  I  returned 
to  school. 

Other  memories  such  as  getting  my  braids  tied  to  the 
desk  behind  me  or  having  them  dipped  in  ink  and  the 
happy  memories  of  being  in  school  olays  rescue  my  first 
6  years  from  total  abysmal  fate.     When  I  reached  7th 
grade,    for  some  reason  which  I  no  longer  remember,  I 
was  transferred  from  Capital  High  to  Pine  Street  School. 
The  only  redeeming  fact  here  was  that  Pine  Street  was 
nearer  home   (4  miles  instead  of  5,   but  still  past  two 
"white  schools");  otherwise  it  was  a  lost  school  year. 
I  remember  learning  nothing  at  all.     As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  remember  nothing  from  this  year  except  sitting  in  the 
back  of  the  room  during  lunch  hour   (and  maybe  at  other 
times,   too)   eating  sour  pickles  which  we  purchased  for 
a  penny  or  two  at  a  nearby  store.     I  also  remember  fre- 
quent visits  to  Bro.  and  Sister  Drew's  house,  church 
members  who  lived  across  the  street  from  the  school. 

A  Crucial  Turning;  Point 

In  1939,  the  decision  was  made  for  me  to  attend  high 
school  in  Greensboro.  Lil  was  going  to  finally  get  full 
responsibility  for  her  "living  doll,"  as  she  and  Elliott 
agreed  to  let  me  come  and  live  with  them.  I  know  now 
that  this  was  a  crucial  turning  point  for  me  and  that  my 
knewly  "adopted  parents"   strongly  influenced  my  life  and 
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gave  it  the  direction  which  led  me  to  where  I  am  today. 
Oddly  enough,    their  influence  was  seldom  overtly  ex- 
pressed or  exerted  and  the  transition  from  life  with  Papa 
and  Mama  to  life  with  Lil  and  Elliott  was  smooth  and 
easy . 

During  my  high  school  days  at  Dudley  High,    I  came 
to  know  and  love  my  only  living  grandparent.  Grandma 
Martha  Lee  was  in  her  nineties  and  living  alone  in  what 
seemed  to  me  then  to  be  a  real  "doll's  house"  on  the 
property  adjacent  to  a  big  house  in  which  her  nephew 
Arthur  Bigelow  lived.     One  could  take  a  shortcut  to 
Grandma's  house  across  the  field  directly  behind  Dudley — 
this  "one"   frequently  did  just  that  at  lunch  time  and 
any  other  free  hour  during  the  school  day.     Two  memories 
associated  with  Grandma  come  to  mind  whenever  I  think 
of  her:     combing  her  long,    long,    fine  hair  which  always 
seemed  like  corn  silk;  and  eating  her  delicious  potato 
pies,   the  like  of  which  I  have  never  tasted  since. 

High  school  was  a  full  and  rewarding  experience  for 
me;   I  took  part  in  many  things — from  art  and  drama  and 
newspaper  activities  to  a  full  and  rich  schedule  of 
college  preparatory  courses.     One  of  my  most  memorable 
and  gratifying  experiences  was  taking  geometry  from  Lil 
who  has  been  rightfully  acclaimed  one  of  the  best 
teachers  living.     Despite  the  fact  that  she  wouldn't  call 
on  me  when  I  raised  my  hand  in  class,    unless  I  called 
her  "Mrs.   Humphrey,"   and  the  fact  that  she  refused  to 
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help  me  at  home  for  fear  it  would  be  unfair  to  the  other 
students,    I  managed  to  get  "A's"   from  her.     More  imoortant 
than  this,   however,    she  taught  me  how  to  think  for  my- 
self,  and  to  set  sane  priorities;   I  am  eternally  grateful 
for  these. 

I  attended  Dudley  from  19  39  to  194  3,   completed  the 
11th  grade  with  highest  honors,   and  was  permitted  to 
enroll  in  college  the  next  year  despite  the  addition  of 
a  12th  grade  at  Dudley  that  year.    (Exhibit  13-7) 

It  was  a  good  thing  for  me  that  I  had  found  hapiness 
and  fulfillment  my  first  three  years  in  Greensboro.  In 
1942,    two  of  the  dearest  people  in  my  life  died--Mama  in 
January  and  Grandma  in  April. 

A  Quick  But  Good  Decision 

After  Mama's  death,    I  wanted  to  go  back  to  live  with 
Papa  and  "take  care  of  him."     I  think,   now,   that  Papa 
was  afraid  I  might  be  inclined  to  do  just  that  and  to 
delay  going  on  to  college.     Mama  and  Papa  had  moved  to 
Darlington,   S.   C.   and  South  Carolina,   at  that  time,  was 
not  where  Papa  envisioned  my  getting  a  higher  education. 
While  I  am  sure  that  there  were  other  reasons  for  him 
marrying  again,    I  have  always  felt  that  one  reason  was 
to  convince  me  that  he  had  somebody  with  him  and  that  I 
needed  to  enroll  in  college.     Anyway,  within  a  very  short 
time,    I  found  myself  on  the  campus  of  Johnson  C.  Smith 
University  in  Charlotte.      (Exhibit  13-7a) 
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Smith,    1943-47:     A  Men's  School  Without  the  Men!?:? 

The  year  that  I  arrived  at  Smith,   women  who  had  at- 
tended the  university  for  four  full  years  were  being 
graduated  in  the  1943  graduation  class.     History  was  being 
made!  Before  1943    women  were  permitted  to  attend  Smith 
during  their  last  two  years  of  college  only.     Prior  to 
this  time,   only  men  attended  Biddle  University  (re-named 
Smith) .     For  a  young  woman  whose  natural  inclination  was 
to  prefer  the  company  of  the  male  sex,    this  seemed  like 
throwing  the  rabbit  into  the  briar  patch.     And  this  was 
where  Papa  Lee  was  sending  his  baby  girl  whom  Mama  used 
to  say  he  always  wanted  to  keep  a  baby  1     But  then  Papa 
always  was  a  paradox  and  years  ahead  in  his  thinking, 
though  most  of  us  seldom  recognized  this  latter  fact 
until  later. 

My  first  two  years  in  college  were  World  War  II  years 
and  not  very  certain  times  for  most  of  the  young  men— or 
the  young  women  either.     There  was  a  freguent  turn-over 
of  men,   and  yet  some  of  my  most  enduring  friendships 
were  formed  during  those  years  with  both  male  and  female 
schoolmates.     To  this  date,   I  count  among  my  dearest 
friends  at  least  4  or  5  Smithites    (See  Henry  Grant's 
letter  in  Friends  Chapter)    from  the   ' 40 ' s .     All  of  mv 
close  friends  have  achieved  recognition  in  their  profes- 
sions as  college  administrators  and  professors,  doctors, 
dentists,   ministers,    lawyers  and  oublic  school  teachers. 
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Smith  had  a  way  of  inspiring  achievement  and  binding  the 
achievers  together.     Despite  the  agonies  of  the  war, 
my  Smith  years  were  some  of  the  best  years  of  my  life. 
I  was  "into  everything"  and  found  ways  of  expanding  in- 
herited potential  and  abilities  acquired  from  and 
nurtured  by  Papa,   Mama,   Lil  and  others. 

Awards  and  rewards  were  plentiful  and  they  reached  a 
peak  when  I  led  my  line  of  degree  recipients  on  graduation 
day  in  1947.     Unfortunately,    the  reward  that  would  have 
made  me  happier  than  anything  else  could  never  be  received, 
however . 

I  had  always  eagerly  anticipated  the  look  on  Papa's 
face  when  he  could  see  his  "Baby" — the  last  of  his  14 
children — receive  that  college  degree.     But  Papa  died 
a  month  before  my  graduation.      (See  car  Papa  willed  me.) 


I  still  remember  with  watery  eyes  how  heavy  my  heart  felt 
that  graduation  day  when  I  started  in  the  University 
Church  knowing  that  Papa  would  not  be  present  and  be- 
lieving that  no  other  relatives  would  be  able  to  make  it 
either.     As  I  walked  toward  my  seat  of  honor,    I  caught 
a  glimpse  of  Lil  smiling  at  me  through  the  crowd,  (she 
had  made  a  last  minute  sacrifice  to  come,    I  knew)  and 
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the  tears  of  joy  and  gratitude  flowed  down  my  cheeks.  I 
was  never  so  happy  to  see  anyone!     Lil  has  done  many  things 
for  me  in  my  life,   but  to  this  date  she  has  never  really 
known  how  much  this  one  act  endeared  her  to  me. 

Look  Out  World  Here  I  Cornel 

At  Smith  I  had  worked  in  the  office  of  the  Education 
Department  and  grown  to  love  my  boss  whom  we  affectionately 
called  "State  Man."     During  that  first  summer  while  I 
was  searching  frantically  for  a  position  as  English  teacher. 
(0,   unhappy  memory!)    "State  Man's"  words  ker>t  coming  back 
to  me.     He  used  to  say  to  two  or  three  of  us  who  were 
honor  students.     "You  guys  better  stop  making  all  those 
good  grades;  nobody  gonn 1  a  hire  you  with  that  kind' a 
sense;  only  the  average  guy  gets  the  job."     I  was  sure 
he  was  only  kidding,   but  as  August  turned  into  September 
and  I  was  still  on  the  unemployed  list,    I  was  more  and 
more  convinced  that  "State  Man"  was  dead  serious. 

About  that  time  Ken  was  embarking  on  his  first  big 
business  adventure  and  needed  a  good  "keeper  of  records." 
I  found  myself  employed  as  Secretary-Teacher  at  the 
Delwatt's  Radio  and  Electronic  Institute  of  Winton-Salem, 
North  Carolina  and  for  the  next  three  years  under  the 
astute  direction  of  Atty.   Curtiss  Todd,   Director,  I 
learned  to  keep  not  only  records,   but  souls,   and  hearts— 
and  bodies  out  of  jail.     As  a  school  for  veterans,  Del- 
watts  had  to  be  run  under  Uncle  Sam's  close  scrutiny 
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and  I  gained  invaluable  experience  on  the  job  and  under 
the  watchful  eye  of  the  "Almighty  Todd"   as  he  was  af- 
fectionately called.     Todd  helped  me  to  find  myself  as 
an  adult  and  became  the  substitute  father  I  so  badly 
needed  at  20  years  old.     The  creed  below  was  given  to  me 
by  him  on  a  greeting  card  during  my  second  year  in  Winston. 
He  said  at  the  time  that  it  fitted  me  and  that  much  of 
it  would  take  on  extra  meaning  for  me  over  the  years . 
He  was  right.     Not  since  I  left  Winston  over  25  years 
ago  have  I  ever  found  the  "real  me"  expressed  in  more 
accurate  words.      (Exhibit  13-8) 

I  moved  back  to  Greensboro  after  graduating  from 
Smith  and  stayed  with  Ann  during  my  first  year  at  Del- 
watt's.     I  communted  to  and  from  Winston  and  rushed  home 
in  the  evenings  to  be  chief  baby-sitter  for  Edwina,  Ann 
and  Eddie's  "little  addition"  and  for  Ken  and  Nan's 
son  Mike  who  was  about  a  year  older  than   'Wina.  Mike 
and  Wina  were  the  next  best  thing  to  having  children 
of  my  own  and  to  this  day  I  feel  as  if  I  have  part  stock 
in  them.     In  many  ways  I  loved  them  then  because  they 
reminded  me  of  Ken  and  me  as  children. 

In  19  50,   when  my  personal  life  seemed  bogged  down 
and  Delwatt ' s  had  ceased  to  offer  challenges,    I  decided 
to  take  a  big  leap  into  what  I  had  wanted  to  do  for  years — 
go  into   "the  theatre."     I  racked  my  few  belongings,  said 
my  farewells,    and  took  off  for  the  Mid-West  and  graduate 
school . 
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EXHIBIT  13-8 
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From  Southern  Belle  to  Mid-West  Miss 

I  remember  that  people  used  to  ask  me  how  in  the  world 
I  got  all  the  way  from  N.   C.   to  Iowa.     My  standard  answer 
was  that  the  laws  of  segregation  sent  me.     The  truth  is 
that  there  was  no  school  open  to  me  in  N.   C.  where  I 
could  earn  an  advanced  degree  in  theatre,   and  so  the  State 
oaid  to  send  me  out-of-state  to  study.     Ironically  enough, 
Ken's  crashing  the  segregation  bars  at  the  University  of 
N.   C.   at  about  the  same  time,   almost  caused  me  to  lose 
my  "State  angel"    (Angel  in  theatrical  terms  is  the 
money-man) --but  I  managed  to  graduate  before  the  law  was 
changed . 

The  summer  of  1950  was  spent  at  Iowa  City  looking  for 
a  job  that  would  help  with  expenses  and  trying  to  find 
exactly  what  I  wanted  in  the  Speech  and  Theatre  Department. 
I  remember  for  a  few  weeks  I  worked  in  a  huge  inter-state 
trucking  firm   (as  bookkeeper  I  1 )   while  I  was  waiting  for 
a  job  to  open  in  an  undergrad  dorm.     Once  on  that  trucking 
job,   I  had  to  back  up  one  of  the  huge  trucks  because  there 
was  no  one  else  around  to  do  it;   I  was  scared  to  death. 
By  September,    I  had  a  job  as  a  Dorm  assistant  and  had 
"fallen  head  over  heels"   in  love  with  the  the  theatre, 
especially  the  costume  shop.     Nobody  was  surprised  when 
I  came  up  with  a  thesis  entitled  "COSTUME  DESIGN  THESIS 
FOR  A  PRODUCTION  OF  ANNA  CORA  MOWATT ' S   FASHION. "  It, 
along  with  many  hard  hours  of  study  and  extra-class  work, 
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won  for  me  the  Masters  Degree  in  Theatre  in  the  summer 
of  1951.     The  theatre  at  Iowa  gave  me  my  first  real  chance 
to  work  with  make-up  and  costumes  for  the  stage  and  tele- 
vision,  and  I  took  every  opportunity  offered  and  loved 
every  minute  of  it.     Backstage  work  took  on  a  new  luster 
for  me  and  it  is  now  the  kind  of  work  I  prefer  in  the 
theatre.      (See  Exhibit  13-9  for  designs;  other  exhibits 
also . ) 

With  a  M.A.  Degree,    finding  a  job  was  no  great  task, 
and  I  accepted  an  offer  in  September,    1951  at  Kentucky 
State  College  in  Frankfort,   Kentucky,   as  Instructor  of 
English  and  Speech  and  Director  of  Dramatics.     I  had 
heard  almost  nothing  about  KSC  and  yet  I  remember  writing 
to  the  President  that  I  probably  would  remain  there  for 
a  number  of  years.     Maybe  I  had  a  premonition,    for  I  re- 
mained at  Kentucky  State  for  27  years.     The  fact  that  I 
found  a  satisfying  professional  life  was  only  part  of 
the  story;   I  also  found  a  man  who  was  willing  to  spend  a 
number  of  years  in  my  life,   and  within  a  year,    the  stork 
(or  was  it  Santa  since  it  was  on  Christmas  Day? I )  brought 
that  baby  girl  I  had  always  wanted. 

From  Mid-West  Miss  to  Kentucky  Woman 

The  first  letter  received  from  my  new  department  head 
at  Kentucky  State  College  carried  one  sentence  that  was 
to  exert  profound  influence  on  the  remainder  of  my  life. 
It  read,    "Mr.   Joseph  G.   Fletcher  will  be  in  charge  of 
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the  department  during  my  absence."      (Helen  F.  Holmes, 
Chairman,   was  on  sabbatical  leave  during  1951-52.) 
(Exhibit  13-10)     Fate  so  decreed  that  not  only  would  he 
be  in  charge  of  the  department,   but  very  shortly  there- 
after he  would  be  in  charge  of  me  I     Joe ' s  favorite  story 
about  this  matter  is  how,  when  looking  over  the  applica- 
tions for  the  position,   he  came  across  my  picture,  took 
one  look  and  decided  I  was  hired--for  the  job  and  for 
his  future  wife,   also.     What  he  didn't  know,   at  the  time, 
was  that  I  was  fast  approaching  the  second  phase  of  my 
life    (the  time-to-get-married  stage) .     A  word  of  ex- 
planation is  needed  here. 

Ever  since  I  was  old  enough  to  plan  my  life,   I  al- 
ways envisioned  it  as  a  "drama  in  4  Acts."     I  figured 
that  I  needed  the  first  25  years  "to  get  me  together" 
as  a  person.      (I  was  24  and  right  on  schedule  when  I  ar- 
rived at  KSC.)     Then,   the  next  12-15  years,    I  saw  as 
being  taken  over  primarily  by  duties  and  responsibilities 
for  my  family.     I  reasoned  further  that  if  I  had  been 
successful  in  getting  the  first  two  acts  on  the  stage, 
then  the  third  episode  in  my  life — the  emphasis  on-the- 
job  years — would  result  in  several  years  of  professional 
rewards.     Long  before  reaching  the  totally  dependent 
last  years  of  my  life,    I  envisioned  a  fourth  Act  which 
would  be  filled  only  with  doing  all  the  things  I  ever 
wanted  to  do  and  never  had  the  time  to  do  them.     By  then 
somebody  should  be  ready  to  offer  me  a  rocking  chair  and 
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leave  me  alone  to  rock  away  in  peace  until  the  final  curtain. 

So  there  I  was  standing  in  the  left  wing  just  waiting  for  the  cur- 
tain to  go  up  on  Act  II  and  over  there  in  the  right  wing  was  a  new 
"leading  man."    Whoever  was  writing  this  script  sure  was  keeping  a 
watchful  eye  on  me! 

Needless  to  say,  I  had  had  my  share  of  promises  and  disappoint- 
ments by  this  time  and  I  wasn't  walking  blindly  into  anything  as  per- 
manent   as  marriage  .    When  I  expressed  some  reserve  and  hesitancy  about 
Joe's  proposal  (which  came  within  a  few  months  after  I  arrived  in 
Kentucky),  he  revealed  two  of  the  traits  which  have  always  endeared 
him  to  me  and  which  have  characterized  our  relationship  in  all  of  the 
27  years  of  our  marriage.    Those  traits  were  confidence  and  under- 
standing.   He  simply  said:  "My  mind  is  made  up,  but  I'll  just  wait  un- 
til you  decide."    His  waiting  period  was  less  that  8  months,  for  in 
March  of  1952,  I  became  Mrs.  Joseph  Grant  Fletcher.  (Exhibits  13-11 
and  11A) 
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WY  AND  JOE  IN  1970 


WY  AND  JOE  IN  1970 
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MY  TRIBUTE  TO  JOE  WHO  LOVINGLY  CONFESSES  THAT  BEFORE  HE 
KFT  ME,  HIS  LIFE  ALWAYS  RAN  IN  SEVEN  YEAR  CYCLES! ! 


J^wwiny  tkzt  you  xre  always 
here  to  umUrst&nd  and  accept 
mc}  helps  me  gel  dlony  in  the 
confused  world.  Jf  every  ^person 
could  hdLve  someone  just  like 
you  the  world,  would,  become 

at  jyedxeful  yxrderv. 


Sus&h  Poiis  Sckutz 


love  is... 


WIN-PLA££-5M0W 


if  >i 


if  * 


6aj>^  /n*~t>tJ   ^C4s-&&£  st>U^r-  ^ty^L^ 


•BEIN6  W1LLIN6  TO 
TAKE*  A  SMAIL 
6AMBL£  WITH  HIM. 

fliituS  *ot  Oif  — AlUighurwiv.d 
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EXHIBIT    13  -  11 A 
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(at  6  wks. ,1953) 


<V      THE  CURTAIN  RISES  ON  ACT  II  —  FAMILY  YEARS 
Out  of  the  Mouth  of  Babes  .  .  . 

(or  from  a  budding  psychologist  in  her  first  year  of  grad  school) 
(This  section  was  purloined  from  a  10  page  paper  entitled  "MY  INDEPEN- 
DENT STREAK"  written  by  Betty  for  a  class  in  Socialization  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  in  December,  1973.    I  found  it  in  May,  1976  while 
moving  a  stack  of  old  papers  to  a  storage  area  and  took  the  liberty  of 
reading  it.    I  was  so  impressed  by  its  honesty,  objectivity,  and  per- 
ception of  our  family  relationship  and  of  her  own  personal  development 
that  I  want  it  to  speak  for  this  section  of  my  chapter—that  is,  if  it 
passes  "censorship.") 

I  feel  a  sense  of  growth  or  change  along 
what  might  be  called  a  continuum  from  overdepen- 
dence  to  independence.    At  some  point  I  shifted 
from  being  a  very  shy,  dependent  child  to 
growth  in  the  direction  of  independence.  .  .  . 
I  believe  that  this  quality  is  a  positive  one 
in  most  respects.  ...  I  have  developed  a 
quiet  sort  of  independence.  ...  I  will  try 
to  tie  in  the  various  ways  in  which  I  was  in- 
fluenced by  my  mother  and  father,  their  dis- 
cipline techniques  and  the  types  of  models 
they  themselves  were  and  still  are  to  a 
great  extent  to  me.  .  .  . 

My  parents  nearly  always  used  some  form 
of  induction  (type  of  discipline).    When  there 
was  power  assertion  it  was  extremely  rarely 
in  the  form  of  hitting  or  spanking.  .  .  .    This  is  not  to  say  that  they 
lacked  control  of  me.    I  never  remember  doubting  who  were  the  bosses,  so 
they  must  have  exhibited  their  power  in  other  ways. 

Perhaps  the  difficulties  that  I  got  into  were  easy 
to  handle  by  the  induction  method,  explaining  to  me 
why  I  should  not  do  it  and  what  the  effects  would  be 
if  I  did. 

Another  factor  affecting  why  my  parents  chose  this 
way  might  be  that  they  were  able  to  use  it  at  an  early 
age  with  me.    I  began  to  talk  when  I  was  very  young, 
at  about  eight  months,  considerably  before  I  was  able 
to  walk  which  came  much  later  than  normal.    Perhaps  my 
parents  became  accustomed  to  explaining  things  to  me 

(At  7  or  3  yrs) 


(At  25  yrs. ,1978) 
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before  I  was  mobile  enough  to  get  into  as  much  as  a  baby  who  could  walk 
might,  and  after  I  learned  to  walk  they  continued  to  use  this  mode. 

...  I  believe  my  parents'  use  of  induction  contributed  to  my  in- 
dependent streak  by  teaching  me  to  rely  on  myself  for  many  kinds  of  deci- 
sions and  not  on  others.    One  of  the  most  reassuring  things  to  me  even  now 
is  that  my  parents  have  always  trusted  my  judgment  and  believed  that  my 
opinions  about  matters  are  important.    It  is  as  if  they  know  they  did 
their  part  as  well  as  they  knew  how  and  that  now  it  is  their  part  to  let 
me  take  over.    My  realization  of  their  firm  trust  has  encouraged  me  to 
trust  myself. 

...  My  parents  are  both  rather  independent  people,  but  in  slightly 
different  ways.    They  present  an  interesting  pair  of  sex-role  models  in 
that  they  have  more  or  less  equal  instrumental  roles  in  the  family.  My 
father  is  a  college  professor  of  English  who  has  done  graduate  work  be- 
yond the  Master's  level,  but  never  completed  the  Ph.D.    His  manner  is  a 
quiet,  steady,  sometimes  stubborn,  warmness.    My  mother  is  a  college 
professor  of  speech  and  dramatics  who  finished  the  Ph.D.  at  about  age 
forty.    She  is  an  active,  warm,  get-involved  kind  of  person. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  say  which  one  I  identify  more  with.  In 
temperament  I  have  been  in  the  past  and  am  now  like  my  father,  but  as 
I  have  grown  older  I  have  taken  on  some  of  my  mother's  traits.  Though 
I  respect  both  of  them  and  their  differences,  perhaps  because  I  am  more 
like  my  father,  and  probably  always  will  be  to  a  great  extent  in  tem- 
perament and  demeanor,  to  be  like  my  mother  is  a  tempting  goal. 

While  being  an  only  child  can  have  its  bad  points,  I  feel  that  it 
can  also  encourage  independence  if  the  parents  encourage  it.    Out  of 
necessity  I  learned  ways  of  keeping  myself  amused  alone.    One  activity 
I  learned  to  love  was  reading;  our  house  has  always  been  full  of  books. 
Also  I  learned  to  sew  very  well  from  imitating  my  mother  who  made  most 
of  my  clothes.    Having  these  interests  allowed  me  not  to  need  friends 
around  all  of  the  time  for  entertainment  though  I  have  always  enjoyed 
doing  things  with  my  good  friends. 

...  I  have  never  had  a  stay-at-home  housewife  mother  to  model. 
When  I  was  nine  years  old  she  began  going  back  to  school,  commuting 
several  times  a  week  to  a  university  about  twenty-five  miles  away. 
Then  when  she  found  that  she  could  not  complete  her  doctoral  work  there 
she  made  the  decision  to  take  a  year  or  so  off  and  go  to  school  at  a 
university  that  was  about  three  hours  drive  from  home.    This  meant  that 
she  would  be  living  on  campus  and  away  from  home.    At  first  she  con- 
sidered taking  me  with  her  but  I  objected  to  changing  schools  and 
leaving  my  friends  and  the  decisions  was  made  that  I  would  stay  at  home 
with  my  father  and  a  college-age  cousin  who  was  living  with  us. 

At  the  time  I  remember  resenting  this  arrangement,  but  as  I  think 
back  on  it,  I  respect  her  for  having  the  strength  to  do  it.    I  can 
understand  now  what  a  difficult  decision  it  was  to  make. 
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The  fact  that  my  father  seemed  to  accept  this  as  natural  and  not 
threatening  also  contributed  to  the  development  of  my  belief  that  this 
was  the  way  that  things  should  be. 

The  atmosphere  in  our  home  has  been  for  the  most  part  warm,  secure, 
and  steady,  even  with  each  of  us  being  to  a  certain  extent  into  our  own 
things.    I  would  describe  our  family  as  loving  and  comfortably  indepen- 
dent, tied  to  each  other  in  many  ways,  but  independent  of  each  other  too. 

...  My  years  as  an  undergraduate  at  Oberlin  College  were  un- 
doubtedly influential  in  my  development  of  independence.    In  fact,  a 
person  in  order  to  survive  there,  must  have  independence  or  develop  a 
certain  amount  of  it,  because  of  the  nature  of  the  school  itself.  It 
is  a  very  liberal  environment  with  virtually  no  formal  restrictions  on 
the  social  lives  of  its  students.    There  are  also  rather  progressive 
methods  of  study  as  compared  to  many  other  schools. 

.  .  .  Another  experience  which  proved  to  me  just  how  far  I  had 
come  since  that  original  decision  (to  take  independent  action)  was  a 
summer  spent  in  France  on  an  Oberlin  travel -study  program.    (See  brief 
account  under  travels.)    This  gave  me  many  opportunities  to  see  how 
well  I  could  get  along  in  circumstances  which  were  as  a  rule  very 
different  from  any  that  I  had  been  in  before. 

(An  anecdotal  example  of  assertion  of  independence  ends  the  paper.) 

...  As  stated  earlier  I  learned  to  talk  at  a  very  early  age  and 
was  evidently  quite  a  talker  to  anyone  and  everyone  until  I  was  about 
three  years  old.    My  mother  tells  me  that  she  and  I  were  walking  across 
the  college  campus  when  one  of  my  college-age  friends  stopped  to  chat 
with  me.    She  says  I  looked  up  and  said  simply:    "I  don't  wish  to  talk 
anymore."    From  that  time  on  for  several  years  I  would  very  rarely  talk 
with  anyone  other  than  my  parents  and  close  friends  even  when  directly 
addressed.    She  says  that  evidently  I  had  grown  tired  of  people  fussing 
over  me  and  saying  how  cute  it  was  that  the  baby  could  talk  so  well, 
and  so  I  just  decided  to  do  the  out-of-ordinanry--to  stop  talking. 

This  early  incident  proves  to  have  been  an  early  manifestation  of 

a  trait  that  was  later  to  show  itself  in  many  other  ways. 

**************** 

My  Family  Years — (From  My  Point  of  View) 

The  development  of  my  family  as  an  autonomous  unit  provided  me  wi 
unlimited  chances  for  growth  as  an  individual  and  as  a  member  of  a  group. 

When  Betty  was  quite  young,  we  went  everywhere  and  did  everything 
together.    I  never  quite  understood  young  mothers  who  claimed  to  change 
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and  make  so  many  sacrifices  for  their  children.     When  my 
time  came  to  serve  as  scout  leader  of  Sunday  School 
teacher  or  chauffeur  for  all  the  extracurricular  activities, 
I  saw  these  times  as  opportunities  for  togetherness,  en- 
richment and  service  and  enjoyed  every  fleeting  moment-- 
well,   almost  every  moment.     I  guess  we  all  made  adjust- 
ments to  each  other  and  respected  each  other  as  unique 
individuals,   as  Betty  so  perceptively  observed  in  her 
essay.     One  of  the  best  examples  of  this  was,  perhaps, 
how  Joe  and  Betty  learned  to  live  with  my  "June-September 
Schedules"  of  Summer  Theatre. 

Almost  every  summer  since  1952,    I  have  traipsed  across 
the  country  from  one  theatre  to  another  serving  as  director, 
costumer,   mother-in-residence ,   etc.,   of  several  theatre 
companies.      (Exhibits  13-13a  thru  13-14c)     For  years, 
I  was  based  at  Lincoln  University  in  Jefferson  City, 
Missouri  and  when  Betty  didn't  go  with  me  to  Missouri, 
she  would  visit  with  relatives  or  stay  at  home  with  Daddy 
Joe.     Sometimes  we  would  make  our  famous  mid-wav  ex- 
change which  meant  loading  Betty  and  her  most  beloved 
objects  in  the  car  and  each  of  us  driving  half-way  and 
executing  a  transfer  at  the  agreed  meeting  place.  We 
would  eat  together,    then  kiss  goodbye  and  go  merrily  back 
to  our  respective  locations.     I  know  I  was  blessed  to  have 
a  "liberated  husband"   and  a  happy,    flexible  child. 

A  oart  of  nearlv  every  summer  was  reserved  for  traveling 
together.     We  would  either  journey  over  the  Frankfort- 
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EXHIBIT  13  -  13 


EXHIBIT  13  -  13A 


<y.t,  /177  sr*re  Tout**/  hHHfuroar  rrtf. 


Dr.  Fletcher  Gives 
Credit 

To  Lady  Luck 


L*dy  Lack'  gets  ■  big  'hack  of 
credit  from  Kentucky  Slate  University 
director  of  Onmiuc  Art*.  Dr.  Winona 
Fletcher,  whenever  Uw  discusses  the 
high  pomta  of  her  life. 

"I  bMn  very  lucfcy.  '  she  notes, 
then  ngagaedaj  U  outline  the  careful 
planning,  hard  «erk.  latent  ind 
energetic  drive  which  have  really 
earned  her  the  spotllght. 

KSU  jpagch  and  theatre  area,  a 
division  of  the  Department  of  English, 
can  really  claim  toe  lack  ui  Banna  not 
only  thai  talented  and  aoiotlioas  leader, 
but  a  small,  Loral  supporting  staff 
whom  credlta  augment  her  own  ta 
make  the  speech  and  th antra  area  ona 
of  the  fastest  growing  facets  of  tax* 
active  KSU  campea. 

Tha  speech  and  Uteairt  area  dirMaa 
Into    :»o    banc    activity    <rt  relet: 

itoaent  may  earn  college  credit— and 

and  devotion  are  all  extra-camralar 
and  credit  la  mainly  a  roand  of  ap- 

plause  in  the  tpotlig  ht 
Speech-Theatre  Staff . 

A  small,  full  time  staff  of  four  in- 
structors, incfodlnit  Or  Fletcher 
covers  the  academic  portion  of  ihlj 
program  Then,  that  same  staff, 
augmented  by  oar  part-time  technician 
and  several  hardworking  stodent  pats 
in  the  long  hours  which  culminate  In  tha 
fine  Stage  productions  at  KSU. 

Dr.  Fletcher,  a  native  of  North 
-  Carolina  received  an  A.B.  degree  in 
English  and  speech  (rem  Johnson  C. 
Smith  University  ai  Charlotte  in  1947. 
an  M.A  degree  in  Spawta  and  theatre 
from  State  University  of  Iowa.  1991.  and 
was  a  "University  Fellow"  at  Indiana 
University.  1993-41.  earning  her  Ph.D  In 
theatre  there  in  198* 

She  has  heen  employed  at  KSU  srnre 
1991  in  ihe  Department  of  English  and 
as  director  of  dramatic  arts,  taking 
leave  periodically  to  earn  advance 
degrees  and  to  Leach  at  Indiana 
University 


Sha  was  very  recently  named  a  nee 
president  of  the  University  and  College 
rheatra  Association  (UCTAI  With  a 
membership  of  some  i.ems  across  the 
nation.  UCTA  is  the  largest  divtision  of 
the  preskigioua  American  Theatre 
Association  As  a  pre  feasor  in  spaeeft 
ibe  ta  active  ui  both  speech  and  theatre 
organisations. 

For  many  yean  at  KSU,  Dr.  Fletcher 
manned  a  "ana  woman"  area.  Then  in 
1971,  when  the  left  to  teach  at  Indiana 
University.  John  Wlluaaoa  cam*  to 
KSU.  ta  servo  ta  her  a  balnea.  John  ts 
now  tachmcai  director  He  teaches  f  oar 
clauses  one  la  scene  dtatga—  and 
dlracta  at  least  ana  fall  leagis  play  par 


last."  Sherry,  who  hokla  me  h  s  and 
M.A.  degree  La  hi  n  I  nasi  education., 
serves  as  secretary -teconictao  on  tha 
speech  and  theatre  staff.  In  addition, 
she  teachea  busineae  and  ecotwnucs  in 
KSUaCoramiaMty College.  "Shedoeaa 
lot  of  my  promotion  wort,  programs, 
scheduling,  etc"  said  Dr.  Fletcher, 
"wort  that  mnat  be  dona  before  any 


Acsriemkr  Area 

Tha  speech  and  theatre  area  offers 
courses  leading  to  a  manor  in  either 
speech  or  theatre.  Stowtnta  can  take 


tarpretatlaa,    rpoieh    pat  fauna  nee. 


HT 


faculty, "  added  Dr.  Fletcher. 

In  late  1975.  with  funding  through  the 
Advanced  Institutional  Development 
Program,  which  appeared  in  Spotlight 
last  week.  KSU  was  able  to  expand  the 
speech  and  theatre  area. 

Olive  Stroud,  a  native  of  Monroe. 
Louisiana  and  a  1970  graduate  of 
Grambung  College.  Joined  the  staff. 
She  earned  an  M.A.  degree  in  speech 
and  theatre  at  Indiana  University  tn 
1973—  "and  I  was  so  lucky  to  get  her 
hero."  said  Dr.  Fletcher. 

She  did  note  that  prior  to  obtaining 
the  nee/  instructor .  she  could  teach  onlv 
one  freshman  speech  coarse,  reaching 
only  20  to  29  undents.  "Now.  we  have 
four  sections  and  can  enroll  IflBto  110." 
sha  explained. 

"Of  course,  all  is  not  drama,  lights 
and  applause."  saaf  Dr.  Fletcher.  And 
if  it  weren't  for  Sherry  Howard,  our 
front  of  the  haaat  manager    we'd  be 

BCH/atr  /z-r 


acting,  directing  snd  stage  craft,  as 
well  as  such  courses  aa  fundamentals  of 
speech,  history  of  theatre  and  modern 

At  present.  Dr.  Fletcher  is  developing 
a  coarse  In  intercalturai  com- 
munication   to    be    added    lo  the 


Most  of  the  matora  at  KSU  require 
some  speech  classes,  so  many  of  Uw 
sections  enrol  lees  fall  into  this  groan. 
Some  students  however,  tend  to  earn  a 
minor  in  the  area  out  of  love  of  stage 
and  drama,  "and  believe  me,  a  lot  of 
fine  experience  is  gained  in  the  non- 
credit  production  area."  said  Ur. 
Fletcher 


One  of  the  popular  and  beat  known 
phases  of  campus  life  at  KSU.  the  Utile 
Theatre  (capacity  2501  and  the  larger 
8 radioed  Aodiiorrum  (capacity  l.Mt. 


attracts  students  back  of  the  footlights 
and  enthralled  audiences  out  Iront. 

The  KSU  Theatre  group  usually  pat* 
on  special  plays  for  Black  History 
Week,  along  with  the  various  other 
prodactlona  daring  tha  year,  tn  ad- 
ditiotn,  tha  speecn  theatre  area  draws 
together  school,  community,  other 
drama  and  ana  affiliations,  children  s 
theatre—  and  we  keep  expanding  year 
after  year,"  said  Dr  Fletcher.  "Our 
facilities  end  staff  now  service  some  134 
outside  organisations  each  year: 
groups  that  want  direction,  stage, 
technical  help,  a  place  to  perform.  It  la 
a  Oil  }oh  just  coorOinaUng  these  outside 
services,"  sha  noted  "But  It  ta  ona  of 
our  moat  rewarding  activities."  Sha 
noted  that  they  have  people  Ilka  her 
long  time  friend  Mayor  Jim  Burch  la 
plays  on  campus.  Tha  popular 
"Hailerafaa  Bahyl"  recently  waa  mad* 
paaaible  with  the  hah*  of  the  Comrnwatty 
Theatre  and  fine  people  like  N  eida  and) 
Ben  Hactsman.  'Our  wort  *tth  coov 
nroxwty  theatre  groups  is  ona  of  tha 
greatest  aaaets  of  tha  area. "  explained 
Dr.  Fletcher 

Another  of  tha  efforts  oatalda  tha 
University  waa  a  recent  speech 
seminar  for  the  Kerrtocfcy  Police 
Academy— a  training  prog  am  for 
captains. 

"And)  I  love  our  work  with  the  Senior 
atiicna.^  said  Dr  Fletcher  "They 
enjoy  putting  on  a  play  as  much  aa  we 


THE  PRODUCTION  "Speaking  of  Murder,"  produced  ai  KSU.  ts  a 
goad  example  af  the  caenhtnad  efforts  af  c 
scxiaaai  aad  KSU  ataxhaata  and  stall 


do." 

Alumni  gnnjpe  are  aiwaya  ashing  the 
KSU  players  to  come  to  their  towns  to 
put  on  plays  or  worgxhops.  and  raits  to 
other  campuses  like  University  of 
Kentucky  and  the  one  soon  to  be  made 
to  Seres  are  very  worthwhile. 


director  Whitney  LcBlanc.  Irene  Corey, 
of  the  Book  of  Job  fame  and  actress  and 
dancer  June  Beteher. 

Dr.  Fletcher  added  that  "as  more  and 
more  people  are  discovering  our 
facilities  snd  becsaee  til  campus 
producrjng  are  free,  many  times  great 


lemancb  are  placed  on  our  facilities 
•nd  staff." 

But  tha  busv  directors  accept  the 
challenge  and  commented,  we're 
growing  by  leapa  and  bounds,  and  that 
■a  good,  as  long  as  our  staff  grows 


A  rewarding  facet  of  Theatre  work  at 
KSU,  wortshxass  have  proved  highly 
successful.  Within  the  past  five  years, 
wurxshops  have  been  conducted  by; 
playwright   Ted   Shine,  producer- 
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Greensboro-Connellsville  route  to  visit  relatives  or  give 
up  the  familiar  for  unexplored  routes  and  new  adventures. 
Two  of  our  most  memorable  "new  travel  adventures"  were 
connected  with  the  World  Fairs—once  when  we  leisurely 
traveled  all  over  the  West  to  the  Seattle  World's  Fair 
and  on  to  Disneyland  with  numerous  stops  in  between  and 
the  other  was  for  our  first  trip  our  of  the  country  to 
Canada  to  the  World's  Fair  in  Toronto.     On  the  latter 
trip  we  picked  up  Aunt  Sis    (Joe's  sister)    in  Connells- 
ville,   Pa.   and  broke  our  trip  in  Ithica,   New  York,  for 
Joe  to  show  off  his  "alma  mater,"  Cornell  University,  and 
to  reminisce  over  his  days  spent  there.      (Exhibit  13-15) 

As  Betty  grew  older  and  more  independent,    I  found 
more  time  for  things  outside  the  home — in  addition  to 
my  usual  schedule  of  rehearsals  for  plays,   that  is.  I 
found  there  were  all  kinds  of  people  with  needs  waiting 
for  somebody  who  was  willing  to  get  involved.     As  Betty 
suggests  in  her  analysis  of  the  family,    I  am  probably 
one  of  the  world's  most  involved  persons.     I  was  not  al- 
ways successful  in  keeping  Acts  II  and  III  separated. 
(Exhibits  13-16  thru  19) 

Over  the  past  26  years  since  beginning  my  career  as 
a  college  teacher,    I  have  put  in  more  clock  hours  than  I 
could  ever  count  as:     Advisor  to  academic  groups,  drama 
groups,    sorority  groups;   as  editor,    book  reviewer,  writer, 
speaker,   narrator,    group  leader,    consultant;   as  designer, 
director,    set  and  costume  builder;   as  every  conceivable 
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WY,  BETTY  AND  JOE  IN  CANADA 
WORLD'S  FAIR  -  1962 


EXHIBIT  13  -  15 
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RttHOK  WINONA  H  UniFR 

SOfOf  Winona  L.  Neither 
Rcia  Upsdon  Omega  Chap- 
ter, Frankfort  w*s  awarded 
the  Doctor  ol  PhiliW'phy  do- 


pro 


llie: 


I't 


I  OS  |  The  A  U  decree 
pr.-inied  10  Sorer  FleKhet 
im  in  Charlotte.  Norih  C; 


ijlimnti  (  Smith  Unit 
ii.>  and  the  M.A  degree  by 
Uiivinp  served  in  recent  j 
Umrd  ol  Uircctors  of  the  American  As-.uciat.cn 
ml  Executive  Secretary  o(  the  National  Associa- 
iim  t>[  Draniaiic  and  Speech  Arts,  Soror  Fletcher  main 
ofeuinnii!  orgamra- 


inember  of  the 


I  iimn  comributioiK  include  puhh^hed  article*  in 
"Haven  Magazine."  "Tlie  Southern  Speech  Journal. " 
"fncore.  and  Tlte  Ouartetlv  Journal  of  Speech  "  Re- 
cent I  tenors  include  selection  for  lisiinp  tn  lirnvtrwsr  ol 
American  Scholars,  tth  Edition.  l9fW.  and  invitations  to 
he  keynote  speaker  (or  The  Annual  College  Honors 
Convocation'  »nd  -Woman's  Day." 

The  summer  months  find  Snroc  Fletcher  a "  ociivel) 
uteaped  in  Iter  nrolcMsnn  as  the  winter  mwHh«.  Stie 
served  for  sis  summers  *s  costumer  and  associate  direc- 
tor of  the  Summer  Tlnratrc  of  Lincoln  University.  M- 
Ivnoa  Cit>,  Missouri:  one  summer  as  cos  turner  ji 
Micbiana  Summer  Theatre  in  Indiana;  two  summers 
,^  coordinator  of  Arts  Program.  Projert  Upward  BMmA 
Kentucky  Stait  College  She  returned  to  Jcfterson  Cii> 
Ins)  summer  10  serve  as  costumer -in  a  Summer  Institute 
i>f  (Hack  Theatre,  sponsored  by  NADSA 

Snwr  Fischer  has  served  Ueta  Upsdon  Orrci-a  Chap- 
ter as  hasihms,  advisor  to  the  underpraduate  chapter, 
and  prammateus,  currently,  she  is  the  chapter's  anti- 
htisltew. 


life,  she  is  the  wife  of  Joseph  CJ  Fletcher, 
purf-.-ssnr  of  English  at  Kentucky  State  Collet*,  and  the 
itmlltcr  of  16-year-old  Iteity  Ann  riclcher.  a  freshman 
:i|  Oberlm  Coliese 

SOROH  I.AURFF.  I.ANF 
Snror  1  i.nrtr  C.riTfin  Ijoe  joined  other  science  edu- 
vators  an  I  researchers  to  view  the  hunching  of  Apollo 
1 1  at  Cape  Kennedy.  Florida.  NAS"i,  who  invited  these 
tliMincuislicd  forsi-,  p,'OVi<,,■',,  ,,,p  ?r,*,lp  (TP",r""ni,V 
lour  Space  (  enter 

Smew  Lane  ultnndwJ  Hooker  T  \v  ^hint-inn  Hiph 
Scimnl  in  Atlanta  but  pradnalctl  lr.<m  I'nliner  Memorial 
liistitiuc.  Scdalia.  Norih  Carolina,  ami  I  ok  Universttv 
Slic  receded  Iter  master's  deprve  from  the  University  of 
(••tftiuv-.  Slie  is  co  author  of  a  science  tcxtnorV.,  Modem 
(  tmrepls  ul  n  IHmrnik  Universe.  She  is  :i  member  in 

tt4  Ijrnf  —  No¥teni*M»e*fSH*ef  l"*1* 


\\  i  i:i  I'  Ii  I.  Im  i  17 

|,, hi-  Imliiiiiti  IVnll% 


iVr  ■   t\  .  j. 

People  mid  Kvonlnjd 


MOUSING  ADVOTATT  Bat>*  Rmr*. 


Indian;)  Prof 
Will  Critique 
Black  Satire 

Dr  Winona  Fletcher,  is 


Indiana  Uruveraitr  "ill  erillqoe 
an  LSU  student  pmdnelion    ■  « 

Performances  if  the  comedy 
art  scheduled  (or  7  it)  p  m 
Sunday.  Mondai  inn  Tuesday 
In  the  Workshop  Theater  Room 
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officer  of  prestigious  (and  some  not  so  prestigious) 
groups.  I  have  also  scrubbed  many  floors,  waited  on 
countless  tables,   and  dispensed  bottles  of  aspirins. 

During  the  turbulent  years  of  the  60 1 s,    I  joined 
the  renewed  fight  for  freedom  and  agonized  with  my  own 
child  and  all  young  people  who  faced  those  frightful 
years  with  as  little  fear  as  they  dared.     I  think  my 
decision  to  return  to  school  during  those  years  was 
motivated  as  much  by  my  desire  to  be  involved  with  the 
action  on  the  university  campus  as  it  was  to  be  better 
prepared  to  deal  with  the  academic  problems  which  were 
inevitable  as  a  result  of  those  years.      (Exhibit  13-20 
and  21)      I  have  only  the  greatest  respect  for  the  young 
people  who  survived  the  60' s.     My  own  child,   thank  God, 
was  one  of  these.     Thus,  with  Betty  not  so  safely 
established  at  the  College  of  her  choice,    I  burrowed 
more  deeply  into  Act  III — my  professional  years. 

Act  III — The  Professional  Years 

I  am  at  this  writing,   very  much  in  the  middle  of  Act 
III  in  my  life  drama.     I  must  admit  that  even  1  was  not 
able  to  anticipate  all  the  "complications  and  discoveries" 
(to  push  the  dramatic  structure  analogy  even  further) 
that  this  episode  might  bring.     Hardly  a  day  goes  by  that 
does  not  bring  new  challenges  and  new  rewards.  (See 
selected  supportive  materials,    Exhibits  13-21a  thru 
13-24) 
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THEATRE  BUILDING 


BLOOMINGTON,   INDIANA    4740  1 


TEL.    NO.    8  1  2  3  3  7-4  5  0  2 


29  July  1968 


Dr.  David  H.  Bradford 
Dean  of  the  College 
Kentucky  State  College 
Frankfort,  Kentucky  40601 

My  dear  Dean  Bradford: 


On  Friday  last,  26  July,  Mrs.  Winona  Fletcher  completed  the 


oral  examination  required  of  candidates  for  the  Ph.D.  degree.    Her  performance 
on  that  examination,  like  her  past  performances  in  all  of  her  academic  work 
at  Indiana  University,  was  distinctly  of  superior  quality.    She  won  the 
plaudits  of  the  examining  committee  for  her  excellent  dissertation  and  for 
the  masterly  way  in  which  she  presented  and  discussed  that  work.    In  our 
estimation  she  ranks  among  the  superior  students  who  have  completed 
doctoral  degrees  in  this  Department. 


In  her  research  Mrs.  Fletcher  has  by  patient  digging  discovered 


a  part  of  the  hitherto  unknown  writings  of  Andrew  Jackson  Allen.    I  hope  she 
can  eventually  discover  the  remainder  of  his  work,  edit  his  writings, 
and  publish  these  in  book  form.    By  so  doing  she  will  write  her  name  in  the 
history  of  the  American  theatre  scholarship.    She  knows  that  she  can  count 
upon  any  assistance  and  encouragement  that  I  can  give  her  in  this  exciting 
and  valuable  undertaking. 


Mrs.  Fletcher,  though  young,  is  a  well -trained  and  dependable 


investigator.    She  is  at  the  outset  of  a  scholarly  career  that  will,  I 
believe,  make  an  enviable  reputation  for  her.    I  am  sure,  as  her  Dean,, 
you  will  continue  to  give  her  every  encouragement  in  her  research  and 
publication.    I  know  that  she  is  deeply  grateful  to  you  for  your  past  aid 
and  encouragement. 


Dear  Mrs.  Fletcher: 

Though  it  may  be  unusual,  I  am  sending  you  this  copy  in 
confidence  as  an  act  of  friendship.    It  is  an  honest  statement  of  my  high 
regard  for  you  and  your  work.    I  hope  you  have  a  real  vacation  now. 


Very  sincerely  yours, 


Hubert  C.  Heffner 


Cordially  yours, 


EXHIBIT  13  -  20 
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EXHIRIT  13  -22 
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MOMENTS  ON  STAGE  -  IN  THE  SPOTLIGHT 


Sf>t  un  in  *Ho  hoconnonr  AT  in»  i,mm» 


Page  2S       Hie  State  Journal,  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  April  22,  1979 

Dr.  Fletcher  honored 
at  Kentucky  State 


With  Outstanding  Former  Student- 
Patricia  A.  Russell,  Atty.  at 
AKA  Regional  Conf . ,  1975 

Beta  Upsilon  Omega  Honors  25 -Year  Members 


Dr.  Winona  Lee  Fletcher, 
professor  of  speech  and  drama  at 
Indiana  University,  was  honored 
recently  at  a  luncheon  ,  in  the 
Ballroom  of  the  Carl  M.  Hill  Student 
Center  on  the  campus  of  Kentucky 
State  University. 

The  occassion  was  the  Founders 
Day  celebration  by  the  local  chapter 
of  the  Alpha  Kappa  Alpha  Sorority, 
Inc,  which  was  organized  in  1908.  Dr. 
Fletcher  was  a j  member  of  the 
chapter  for  27  years.  ' 

Dr.  Fletcher  was  a  former 
professor  at  KSU  and  a  former 
member  of  the  Kentucky  Arts 


Frankfort,  Kentucky  —  Beta  Upsilon  Omega  honored  its  25-year  members 
at  a  luncheon  held  at  elite  Bishop  House.  Soror  Cornieth  York,  basileus  of  the 
chapter,  presented  each  soror  a  certificate. 

EXHIBIT  13  -  24 


Commission.  She  is.  president-elect 
of  the  University  and  College 
Theater  Association  of  the  American 
Theater  Association  and  a  member 
of  the  Task  Force  for  the  Black 
Theater  Project  of  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts,  in  Washington,  D.C. 

The  luncheon  speaker,  attorney 
Patricia  A.  Russell,  chief  of  the 
Complaints  and  Compliance 
Division,  Broadcast  Bureau  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, is  a  1967  graduate  of  KSU, 
and  a  former  student  of  Dr.  Flet- 
cher. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  program. 
Dr.  Fletcher  was  honored  for  her 
service  to  the  performing  arts  in 
Kentucky  by  two  city  mayors. 


Beta  Upsilon  Omega  —  Basileus  Soror  Cornieth  York  Russell  and  Sorors  Sara 
Brooks,  Winona  Fletcher,  Leola  Madison  Travis,  Clara  Smith,  Anna  Surratt. 


Ivy  Leaf  —  Spring  1978 
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Fortunately,    as  the  leading  agent  in  all  of  this 
action,    I  have  been  blessed  with  some  of  the  best  sup- 
porting characters  in  existence.      (My  visual-aids  section 
called  NOTES  AND  QUOTES  attests  to  this  fact.  See 
Exhibit  13-25)     Over  the  years,   one  of  my  greatest  re- 
wards from  college  teaching  has  been  to  see  and  contribute 
to  the  development  of  so  many  young  people.     Only  the 
rich  and  lasting  professional  friendships  I  have  made 
compete  with  this  satisfaction  as  the  number  one  reward. 

I  must  testify  to  the  fact  that  it  becomes  a  little 
frightening  sometimes  to  look  out  and  see  the  vast 
growing  audience  and  to  hear  the  din  of  applause,  but 
thanks  to  Papa  and  Mama,   a  sense  of  humbleness  surfaces 
(or  a  villain  arrives  to  slap  down  my  ego)   and  my  per- 
spective is  restored. 

The  temptation  at  times  to  "bring  down  the  curtain" 
on  Act  III  is  overwhelming.     I  keep  thinking  of  things  I 
want  to  do  and  yet  never  seem  to  find  the  time  to  slip 
them  in.     Deep  down  inside  I  know  that  I  cannot  yield 
to  this  temptation — not  quite  yet.     And  so,   as  a  sub- 
stitute,   I  find  ways  of  getting  off  stage  for  brief 
moments  of  recuperation  from  the  main  action.     I  think, 
more  than  anything  else,   these  moments  have  helped  me 
to  keep  my  sanity  and,   in  a  sense  preview  the  action  I 
plan  for  Act  IV. 
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Travels  for  Growth  and  Escape 

I  cannot  remember  a  day  in  my  life  when  I  was  not 
ready  to  travel!     The  itinerant  gypsy  spirit  instilled 
in  me  as  a  child  by  Papa  has  haunted  my  adult  days  also. 
During  my  early  life,  my  travels  were  primarily  decided 
by  someone  else;   today,  when,  where,   and  how  I  travel  is 
under  my  control.      (Exhibit  13-26)     At  least  this  has 
been  true  since  1971  when  I  finally  received  a  birth 
certificate.     Prior  to  that  time,    I  had  to  pass  up 
several  opportunities  to  travel  abroad.     One  particular 
chance  still  hurts;   it  was  an  offer  made  by  Alvis  when 
he  was  living  in  West  Africa  and  needed  someone  to  meet 
Myrna  in  Rome  on  her  way  back  to  the  States  to  attend 
college.     This  "missed  chance"  to  tour  Europe  plus 
Betty's  summer  abroad,  which  she  consented  to  share  in 
her  own  words,   made  me  work  extra  hard  for  the  two 
travels  to  distant  places  that  I  have  taken  as  of  1976. 
Betty's  account  of  her  trip  follows  first. 
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With  Betty  safely  back  home  and  overflowing  with 
stories  of  fantastic  adventures  abroad,    I  knew  somehow 
I  had  to  get  my  feet  off  "native  soil."     Hawaii  had  been 
distant  in  1968,   but  it  was  still  American  land.  A 
brief  account  of  my  two  trips  to  other  lands  follows: 

Hawaii-- ' 68 

Following  the  exhausting  but  exhilarating  experience 
of  passing  oral  exams  and  receiving  that  elusive  terminal 
degree,   I  took  off  for  that  "Paradise-on-Earth, "  Hawaii, 
and  ten  days  of  well-earned  R  &  R   (rest  and  recuperation) . 
On  the  way  over,    I  stopped  in  Los  Angeles  for  a  week  of 
" conventioneering"  with  the  American  Theatre  Association. 
I  seem  to  have  a  habit  of  combining  my  escape  travels  with 
my  "growth"  trips.     This  way  I  receive  both  personal  and 
professional  satisfactions  and,   as  Betty  once  observed 
when  she  accompanied  me  on  one  such  trip,    "there  are  so 
many  friends  and  relatives  to  enjoy  everywhere." 

I  had  friends  at  The  University  of  Hawaii  who  provided 
"native"  comforts  and  an  atmosphere  of  unbelievable 
serenity;   thus,    I  escaped  the  "cement-city"  experiences 
which  Honolulu  gives  to  most  tourists.     Needless  to  say, 
I  missed  none  of  the  things  provided  for  tourists  (as 
described  by  other  family  members  who  have  visited 
Hawaii).     I  returned  home  "brown  as  a  berry"  and  feeling 
good  inside  and  out.     Hawaii  is  the  only  place  I  have 
ever  been  that  I  cried  when  I  had  to  leave  it. 
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Back  to  the  Original  "Root  Territory" — 
West  Africa 

One  day  in  the  Spring  of  1974,    I  answered  my  phone  and 
heard  the  voice  of  KSU's  Vice  President  for  Academic 
Affairs,   Dr.  A.  J.  Richards.     He  was  calling  to  inform 
me  that  the  University  had  recommended  me  to  the  African- 
American  Institute  in  New  York  City  as  a  possible  re- 
cipient of  a  Study-Grant  to  West  Africa  during  the  summer. 
I  was  thrilled  and  immediately  started  writing  plans  and 
proposals  and  filling  out  all  the  necessary  forms  and 
papers  to  compete  for  the  grant.     In  April,   I  received 
the  joyous  announcement  of  my  award,   and  between  vac- 
cinations and  words  of  advice  from  my  African  students, 
somehow  I  managed  to  complete  the  semester,   pack,  and 
arrive  in  New  York  City  in  time  to  board  a  huge  plane 
headed  for  Accra,   Ghana,   on  July  6,  1974. 

There  were  sixty  college  professors  in  my  study  group, 
and  for  the  next  6  weeks  we  were  based  at  six  major  West 
African  universities  in  four  countries — Ghana,  Togo, 
DaHomey,   and  Nigeria,   travelling  bv  bus  and  car  over- 
land and  finally  flying  home  from  Lagos,   Nigeria  on 
August  18th.     The  sights,   sounds,   and  smells  of  Africa 
defy  recounting  in  this  brief  summary  but  my  selected 
"visual  aids"  might  help  others  who  have  not  yet  had  the 
experience  to  appreciate  the  source  of  our  primary  roots; 
that  is,    if  they  will  be  guided  by  an  old  Ashanti  Proverb 
which  I  brought  back  from  Africa:      "The  traveller  who 
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returns  from  a  journey  may  tell  all  he  has  seen,  but  he 
cannot  explain  it  all."      (Exhibits  13-27  and  earlier  13- 

14  ) 

Epilogue 

Having  the  final  up-dated  word  is  one  of  the  advantages 
of  being  the  last  to  work  on  a  manuscript  before  it  moves 
on  to  the  printer.     I  need  to  use  this  advantage  to  share 
the  unexpected  developments  that  have  occurred  in  my 
life  drama  in  the  past  two  years. 

The  "long  run"  experienced  at  Kentucky  State  came  to 
an  end  in  1978  when  the  decision  was  made  not  to  ring  up 
the  curtain  for  the  new  1978-79  season.     Joe's  retire- 
ment in  May,   the  proliferation  of  "villains"  in  the  back- 
stage and  wing  areas    (both  figuratively  and  literally) , 
and  Indiana  University's  enticing  offer  all  contributed 
to  my  decision  to  resign  and  to  seek  a  different  stage 
for  the  closing  moments  of  Act  III.      (Exhibit  13-28) 

And  so,   as  the  school  year  19  78-79  draws  to  an  end, 
I  find  myself  in  Bloomington,   again  driving  to  and  from 
Frankfort — occasionally,   and  working  as  Professor  of 
Theatre  and  Drama  and  Afro-American  Studies.     The  year 
has  been  phenomenal  with  too  many  opportunites  and  chal- 
lenges even  for  me  I     Needless  to  say,   the  rewards  have 
been  overwhelming,   both  locally  and  nationally.     I  have 
kept  the  air  waves  over  America  humming;   I  am  exhausted 
but  happy. 
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The  temptation  to  move  on  to  Act  IV  is  great,  yet 
I  know  I  must  persevere  for  a  while  longer,  particularly 
since,    in  August,    I  assume  the  biggest  responsibility 
(and  highest  honor,    I  guess)   of  my  career;   I  take  office 
as  President  of  the  University  and  College  Theatre 
Association  with  a  membership  of  over  5,000.     If  being 
President  is  anything  like  this  year  as  Exec.  V.   P.,  I 
will  need  to  draw  upon  all  the  resources    so  deftly  and 
deeply  implanted  by  Mama  and  Papa  and  nourished  by  the 
siblings  who  came  before  me.     The  Proclamation  which 
follows  is  a  fitting  CURTAIN  CALL!      (Exhibit  13-29) 
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V 


^Jo  all  to  ^lOhotn  tJkeae.  ^r&a&txta  <Ska.ll  (^ome: 

WHEREAS,  Doctor  Winnona  Fletcher  has  dedicated  her  life  to  teaching  and 
helping  others;  and 

WHEREAS,  she  has  been  a  source  of  learning,  encouragement,  and  under- 
standing to  citizens  from,  all  walks  of  life  in  this  community;  and 

WHEREAS,  she  and  her  students  have  brought  much  recognition  and  many- 
honors  to  our  community;  and 

WHEREAS,  her  contributions  to  the  Dramatic  Arts  will  be  lasting  and  forever 
appreciated  in  this  area  . 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  I,  James  C.  Burch,  Mayor  of  Frankfort,  do  hereby 
proclaim  Saturday,  March  24,  1979,  as  WINNONA  FLETCHER  DAY  in 
Frankfort  and  urge  all  citizens  of  this  city  to  join  in  honoring  this  outstanding 
lady  for  her  many  contributions  to  our  city. 


EXHIBIT  13  -  29 
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TESTIMONIES  OF  THE  WAY  WE  APPEAR--TO  FRIENDS 
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Opens  Revival 


THE  POWER  OF  CHOICE 

In  thy  bfitinninV       mcd«  ail  minvr 
But  disobedience  made  -he  ■iev-il  ami 
own  now  by  choice  a*  an 
'"'rselves  what  we 


-V,y  H  F.  Lee 


c-  "t/,    c  or 
°f  r-    v<\5>.  .  °"i  ■ 


in 


to, 


'a/- 


.  Revival  meeting.        e„peCting  ™an: 
!T  an/;«h  through     We    «     f1  °SoUth  Care 
JUnthe  Church  of Uiends    ftotn^  us  ^  da 
Ul%evelt  Ave.  Una  to  be  «»  wh, 
"   Lee      '  June  20th.  We  are 


iduct- 


w  miroose 


oi 


,,   by  „.  -e,  fti  fle/ 
^  «>e  *'*/  I 


EVANGELIST  H.  F.  LEE. 

Evangelist  H.  T.  Lee.  Darling- 
ton, is  here  to  carry  on  a  re- 
vival meeting  at  me  Church  of 


\°Ut 


ttfrn  w,pe 


'17 


'nil 


New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

The  church  at  18  West  114th  Street  sends  greet- 
gs  to  the  readers  of  the  Shining  Li¥ht  Survey. 
We  are  happy  to  report  that  through  the  earnest 
ia  "  *<  pravers  and  Eastings  of  the  saints  the  Lord  has 
J.  'n*  wonderfully  hlessed  us   aud   our  revival,  which 


C 


God.  located  on  the  corner  of  \tf,e  JV, 
22nd  St.  and  22nd  Ave.  I       c'v>..     "e^  , 


ai?, 


Preaching  services  will  begin 
at  8  o'clock.  The  public  is  in- 
vited to  come  out  tonight  and 
hear  Evangelist  Lee  explain  the 
Gospel.  There  will  oe  singing 
of  favorite  songs  by  the  cnoir 
=<%loist  every  merit 
M.  E. 


,a"y  I69  H, 


of 


"ifc 


-To, 


"iff, 


*P         '*  ll-A    °f  II,- 
^A     l^O  A  "' 


Dt?a''  Edito 
We 


a-r 


FLA. 


to0 
'op. 


rtn«  Paper  Chat 


a"«i  '  alTnerffor  aT"  ^'°U8h 

•ve'-^  campaign  1      up  °u' 

ii,^^^  the 
p  se,^'fe  and  he  i 
lv  '"0,■  Y-.u 

neaited 


je-un  April  28th  and  continued  until  May  12th, 
■onducted  bv  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Lee.  Darlington.  S.  C. 
real  success.  In  all  13  souls  were  converted 
were  sanctified,  and  the  church  as  a  whole 
reativ  edified.  I  feel  sure  in  saying  that 

„U..»-J-'    1  -;  :— J  - 

DARLINGTON.  S.  C. 

A  second  front  was  opened  on  The  Devil  at  South 
Street  on  the  Florence  highway. 

An  old  fashioned  tent  meeting  which  swayed  the 
and  nearby  communities  was  conducted  for  five  succe 
weeks,  with  Elder  H.  F.  Lee.  pastor  of  the  Church  of 
  --J  '••-.Elder  J.  R.  Scott  of  Char 


was 
and 
was 

everyone 
hlessin 
a  long 
who  pi 
God  fo 
We 


•»  So  hack  to  Dar- 
•,e"  T*»<  for  an  e%M 
'•est  ur-  0U1.  j. 

:o'-  "hole  h«»J    "*  nevt"-  be- 
~eivice. 

H.  F. 


LAURENS,  S.  C. 

ig  a  sketch  of  Elder  Lee's  - 

Carolina.   

e  have* said:  "There 
[  will  now  venture  .^Z 
can  only  shrink 

fanatic  saying- 


'erful  work 


ued  no  effort  in  preachim 
pointing  men  and  worn* 
away  the  sin  of  the  world 


-5* 


5  to  be  pitied  /  -J? 
is,  but  livey^ij?'^? 
w  Him.    y^-i.  ■  s*  ^ 
as  in  f  s 
es  if    JV-     ^     ^N  ,> 


iciui-ed 
easlt-v 


thraturi,  >r,th/   '     "Atoning  /une  J4 


p  E! 

of  ( 
j  with 
2^       He  vis 

1  s,°%>5':,-  a-  --y6*1  the  p 

^l'  ^'for  the  chc  Lu 

Be  ready,  for  He  is  coming  like  a  thief  on  some 
ark  night  and  if  He  finds  you  in  your  sins,  you  will 
e  in  an  awful  plight. 

Be  quiet,  never  talk  too  much,  you  may  cause 
others  pain,  and  remember,  when  you  can't  control 
your  tongue,  your  religion  is  in  vain. 

These,  of  course,  like  other  Bees,  if  fretted,  they 
will  sting,  but  if  you  treat  them  nice  and  kind,  much 
happiness  will  they  bring. 

What  a  glorious  -warm  of  Be'- 
Among  the  flowers  and  the  trees. 
Planted  by  the  river  =u!e 
Making  honey  for  Christ's  Bride, 
aim 


'         "•  ^ee.  of  Hamlet 
hu  just  closed  a  successful 
J*™*  revival  at  -he  Church 

9  ~:de:  J-  S-  MaV  Pa*or 
urf  bap!,zed  ai««  Sunday 
-  and  un<ier  bis  campaign- 
many   new  membm 
1  to  -.he  chuich  1 


offered  an 


He-  has 


invitation  to  re- 
•°  'ne  Clt-V  «  some  futur. 
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REMINISCENCE 
by 

William  Range  (1942) 
(Dedicated  to  Elder  H.  F.  Lee) 

In  the  strength  of  his  youthful  life, 
As  he  stood  on  the  threshold  of  time, 

This  man  saw  one  road  lead  to  strife 
Another  to  joy  sublime. 

He  may  have  started  in  the  downward  road , 

But  not  in  a  heedless  way 
He  soon  realized  for  that  awful  load, 

His  debts  were  too  heavy  to  pay. 

He  thought  on  his  way  and  turned 

From  steps  leading  astray. 
The  appearance  of  evil  he  daily  shunned 

For  the  light  of  that  perfect  day. 

He  learned  to  know  and  trust  the  Lord 

But  he  was  not  alone 
For  he  met  with  one  who  loves  God's  word. 

And  claimed  her  for  his  own. 

It  is  to  these  we  speak  today 

From  hearts  of  honest  youths; 
You  have  traveled,  ever  pressing  on  your  way, 

By  the  guiding  light  of  truth. 

As  you  walked  together  in  the  light  of  God, 
Helping  those  who  were  lost  without, 

Good  has  been  done,  ere  your  feet  have  trod 
We  hold  no  shadow  of  doubt. 
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FIVE  GENERATIONS  OF  LEES 
1940 


Seated  from  left  to  right:  Papa,  Henry  F.  Lee;  Ruth 
Lee  Cook—holding  her  oldest  son,  Ronald  Cook; 
Grandma  Martha  Bigelow  Lee.    Standing:  James  Alphonso 
Lee  (Papa's  oldest  son).    All  are  deceased  except  Ronald. 


EXHIBIT 


636 


!  'EXHIBIT  V-3  JO^J^p 

5-4         J-H  *-Y^  iT^Se  -*. 
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Floral  Bearers 


Mrs.  Alice  Wade 
Mrs.  Annie  Walker 
Mrs.  Burton 


Mrs.  Lillie  Mitchell 
Mrs.  Emma  Stroud 
Mrs.  Lula  Beiton 


funeral  Sttvkts 

for 


tames  humonso  b£2 


Pel! I  Bearers 


E.  M.  Reddick 
Billy  Fingers 
Clark  Ireland 
Jacob  Norman 
Major  London 


Elihu  Clavp 
A.  Stroud 
Thurman  Foust 
W.  S.  Barber 
Ruddy  Stewart 


SMITH'S  FUNERAL  DIRECTORS 

E.  E.  Smith  Mrs.  Ella  M.  Smith 


m  f  i 


Wednesday,  November  15.  1967 

I  -M  l'.M. 

Smith's  Funeral  Home  CSapel 

Dr.  J.  VV,  Tynks,  Pnsliir  Emeritus 
Providence  !ia]>tisL  Church 


EXHIBIT  V-4 


Obituary 


Mr.  James  A.  Lee,  son  of  the  late  Kev.  H.  F.  and  Mrs.  Sarah 
L.  Lee  was  born  December  9,  1900  in  Greensboro,  N.  C.  and  de- 
parted this  life  November  13.  19(i7  in  Greensboro.  N.  C. 

He  was  retired  after  operaiinu  his  own  business  for  forty 
years  here  in  Greensboro  as  an  auto  glassier.  Before  opening  his 
own  business,  he  taught  Auto  Mechanics  in  the  Vocational  School 
of  Daytona  Reach,  Florida. 

Left  to  mourn  their  loss  are  his  widow  Mrs.  Virginia  F.  Lee, 
one  son  Robert  E.  Lee  of  Philadelphia,  one  daughter  Mrs.  Ruth 
L.  Cook  of  Washington,  D.  C. ;  six  sisters  Mrs.  Viola  L.  Fergu- 
son and  Mrs.  Anne  L.  Holley  both  of  Greensboro,  Mrs.  Lillian  L. 
Humphrey,  Mrs.  ['oily  [,.  Tyler  and  Mrs.  Bessie  L.  Draw  all  of 
Detroit,  and  Mrs.  Wvnona  L.  Fletcher  of  Kentucky  ;  three  broth- 
ers Henry  V.  Lee  uf  Daytona  Reach,  Fla.,  J.  Kenneth  and  Alvis 
A.  Lee  both  of  Greensboro,  a  host  of  other  relatives  and  friends. 


Order  of  Service 

Prki.uhk    Mrs.  P.  C.  Mauley 

Phoci'.sskjnai 

Hymn— "O  For  A  Thousand  T  ungues  To  Sing" 

Pit  ay  Kit  Rev.  Howard  A.  Chubbs 

ScRIPTtlHK 

Rkmarks  Rev.  Howard  A.  Cluihlis 

/' 

Soto— "How  Vire.al  Thou  Art"  ...  .  Mrs.  [oan  Fingers 

by  Fin 

Ki'Louv  .  Dr.  J.  W.  Tynes 

Hymn—"/  Heard  Tin:  faicn  (>j  Jesus" 

RECESSION  At. 

The  family  wishes  to  express  their  grateful  appreciation  to 
the  many  friends  who  have  been  so  kind  to  them  in  thought, 
words  and  deeds. 
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FONNIE  WITH  HIS  AUTO  MECHANIC  CLASS  OF  WOMEN  IN  1942 


m 


ai  sss:  'i ! 


ft 


EXHIBIT  V-5  (above)      EXHIBIT  V-5  (below) 


ROD  AND  GUN  CLUB 
DINNER 

Members  of  the  Gate  City  Rod 
and  Gun  Club  held  Buffet  dinner 
consisting  of  game  caught  dur- 
ing hunting  season.  Reading  from 


left  to  right:  seated,  E.  C.  Yan- 
cey, Major  London,  Sr.,  J.  G-. 
Hagins,  Andrew  Thompson,  C.  C. 
Marable,  Alphonso  Lee.  Stand- 
ing: Watson  Foster,  D.  W.  More- 
head,  C.  W.  Hickman,  Sammie 


Johnson,  James  Cummings,  W.  O. 
Harris,  Joe  Evans,  Robert 
Hughes,  Leroy  Pettiford.  J.  L. 
Parson,  P.  J.  Brown,  A.  H.  Hook- 
er, Willie  Davis. 


— 


FONNIE  ON  THE  FAR  RIGHT—SEATED 
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(Prepared  by  Winona 


Accident,  51,  319,  417,  545 
Advisor,  571-2 
AFL,  219 

AST  College,  246,  370,  381 
Adams,  Beulah,  10 
Admas,  Spencer,  10 
Africa,  339,  342,  588, 
African-Amer.  Inst,  588 
Afro-Amer.  Newspaper,  213 
Afro-Amer.  Studies,  592 
Age  and  Sex  Chart,  108-9 
Aix-en-Provence,  586 
Alexander,  Melvin,  596 
Allen,  Stacia,  596 

Allison,  C.A.,  596 

Alms  basin,  217 

Alpha  Kappa  Mu,  450,  617 

American  Theatre  Assoc.,  587 

AME  Zion  Pub.  House,  198 

Ants,  papa  eating,  78 

Armed  Services,  214,  455,  473 

Artist,  301 

Arts/Crafts,  294,  298 

Asbury  Park,  156,  159 

Ashanti  Proverb,  588 

Assimilated  Americans,  25 

Atlanta  Univ.,  247,  388 

Atlantic  City,  150,  217 

AT&T,  399 

Attica  Prison,  300 
Aunt  Guinea,  81 
Aunt  Ossie,  81 
Autograph,  papa's,  533 

Auto  Mechanics,  157,159  324,340 
Avery,  Sara,  596 


B 

Baby  sitting,  183,434 
Bahamas,  413 
Banks,  Ella,  597 
Barber  Scotia,  188 
Basketball,  385 

Baynes,  Toni  Lee,  339-41,  344-51 

narr:  368-71,  (P)372 
Beans,  51,  149,  542 
Beech,  Harvey  E. ,  483,  600 
Bennett  College,  354,  473 
Benton,  Blossie  &  Marie,  308 
Bethune,  Mary  McLeod,  160-63, 

330;  College  325-;  330 
Bibby,  Louise  W. ,  619 
Bible,  47,  274 
Bicycle,  35,  380 
Biddleville  Community,  33  . 
Bigelow,  George  &  Eliz.,  13 
Bigelow,  Girls,  8 
Bigelow,  John,  9  (P)  10 
Bigelow,  Mary  Ann,  13 
"Biggest  half",  541 
Bingham,  Lucille  Bitting,  597 
Birthday  Calendar,  Family,  620 
Bishop  William  Walls,  202 
Black(s),  demeaning  to,  183, 

baseball,  173,  power,  497, 

business,  502,  &  Webster  515 
Blind  date,  202 


INDEX 

with  the  assistance  of  her  students, 

"Blind  Maggie,  54 

Blue  shirt,  Papa  and,  20 

Booker  T.  Washington,  Inst/Africa 

340,  Phil . ,  87 
Bowling,  A.C.  471-4,477,597 
Boyd,  C.T. ,  266,  508 
Boys  Athlestic  League,  224,  225 
Brandis,  Dean  Henry,  356 
Bright  Leaf  Tobacco,  see  Slade  Famil 
Brooks,  Mathena,  612 
Brown,  Lenora,  56 
Brown,  Lillian  Ruth,  598 
Brown,  Pansy  M. ,  598 
Bunsoq  Burner,  488 
Burnsville,  NC,  biscuits  in,  539-40 
Business  Systems,  Inc.,  219 
Bus,  404,  430,  434 
Butler,  Adela,  598 
Butter,  story  on  Leroy,  50 
Bynum,  Nelda,  599 


C 

Caffey,  Gladys,  600 
Campbell  St.  Playground,  163 
Canada,  442 

Capital  Highway  H.S.,  71-2,  320 
Car,  314-,  323(P).  337(P),  345(P) 
Carr,  Ola,  597 
Carribean,  447 
Carrowind,  412 

Caswell    County,  NC,  2,3,6,8,13,14, 

20,22.23 
Caswell  Messenger,  22 
Census  Records,  13-16 
Certificates,  530-32,  195,  352, 
357,  420,  422,  490,  511, 
512,  568,  574,  579-81,  642 
Cessna  172,  470 
Chalmer  &  Chandler,  35 
Chambers,  Julius,  353,  356 
Chapman,  M.    256,  258 
Charlotte,  33,  145,  153,  181, 

237,  318,  377,  424 
Chicago  Defender,  220 
"Chicken  Stephens,"  22 
Chicken  stories,  182,  405 
Childhood,  rearing,  45,534; 

visits  to  Yanceyville,  6, 

535 

Christ,  240,  242,  275-,  297 

Christian  Ed.,  269 

Church  ,  St.  James  Presby.  362, 
396;  Baptist,  487,  502,  deal 
w/505,  singing  in,  538;  552 

Church  of  God,  33,  40-41,  45,  261 -, 
267,  273,  290- 

Church  of  God  &  Saints/Christ,  41 

Church  School  Herald,  198 

Civil  Rights,  482,  489,  490,  497, 
572 

Cobb,  Cornelia  Dockery,  281,  599 
Cobb,  J.  H. ,  72 
Collage,  583,  573 
Collettes,  Bessie/Gilbert,  150 
Colored  people,  498-9,  485 
Col umbia  Univ. ,  210 
"The  Combo",  158,  190 
Commercials,  TV,  467 


Ranee  Jackson  and  Gerald  Chaney) 

Complications/discoveries,  576 
Concord,  NC,  188 
Condon  Jr.  H.S. ,  253 
Connelsville,  PA,  586 
Conway,  Thomas,  Jr.,  369 
Cook,  Ann;  Ray;  Ronald,  641 
Cook,  Ruth,  311,  632,  641,  634(P) 
"Crazy  Herman",  53-54 
Crabs,  story  of,  536 
Crybaby,  Lil  as, 236 
Curtain  Call ,  592 
Cultural  assimilation,  24 
Cumberland  Project  502 
Cuttingham  College,  Africa,  340 


D 

Darby,  PA,  40 

Darlington,  SC,  91 (P),  539,549 

Davis,  Dr.  G.E.,  208 

Day  Care  Center,  272,  370 

Day,  Tom,  story,  24 

Daytona  Beach, FL,  321,  277,  448 

Dean  Martin,  467 

Deans  Scholar,  212 

Delwatt's,  478,  553 

Dentist,  205,  117 

Depression,  Great,  72-74,  205 

Deputy  Sheriff,  172 

Detroit,  MI,  250, 427-, 439, 465 

Dickerson,  J.H. ,  598 

Diekoff,  A.,  letter,  254 

Dishes,  542 

Disneyland,  413,  568 

Dixon,  Will ,  8 

Doctorate,  565,587 

Dogs,  "shot  up",  78-79 
Sandy/Poncho,  207 

Drama,  as  Wy's  life,  558 

Draw,  Bessie  Lee  Ingram,  43,53,60, 
memories  64-65;  74,  237,  278(P); 
Chapt:  278-317,  Pictures:  278,89 
292,  295,  298,  306;  427,  598, 
599,602,604,605,609,610,612,614, 
618,620 

"Draw  Inn",  294 

Dudley  H.S. ,  250- ,  464,  549 

"The  Duke  Power  Man,",  54-55 

The  Dungees,  220 


E 

East  Side  Voice  /People,  300 
Educating,  girls/boys ,87 
Education,  see  Charlotte,  Hamlet 
Electronics,  302 
Elizabeth  City,  NC,  389 
Elliott,  Ethel,  599 
Emoloyment  Securities  Comm,  292 
Engineer,  400,  471;  blacks  as  474 
Engrams,  Joyce  &  George,  599 
Episcopalian,  208 
"Ethiopian  soldier",  310 
Europe,  231,  345-,  413,  584 
Evans,  Margueritte  W. ,  600 
Exum,  Helen,  601 (P) 
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Fairview  Ele.  School,  33,53,185,, 
245,  192(P) 

Family,  ties,  28-29,31;  modern,  28 
disci . ,44-46;  entertain.  47-48 
guests,  49-50;  together.  65; 
activities,  65-66 
night  snacks,  67, 
praying  together,  76-77 

Family  Tree,  xii 

"fat  jaws" ,  377 

Fayettevillw  State  Normal  Sch, 

383-,  384 
FBI,  489,  489 

Fear,  Alvis'  of  darkness,  64-65; 
Ann's  of  water,  68-69;  Lil's 
of  people,  239;  of  dark,  309 

Ferguson,  James  Aubrey  ,  17, 
54-57,  statistics  202-204; 
207,  drama  208-09,  214,  w/ 
Tommy  215-18;  L.A. ,  219;  220, 
NY,  222-23;  travels,  230- 
233,;  246,  351,  424,  603, 
606,  607,  611,  612,  614,  618 

Ferguson,  Viola  Lee,  35,39,42, 
52-57,  149,  157-158,  Chapt: 
179-233;  245-46;  shoes,  313, 
351,  424.  Pictures:  179,  192, 
196,  203,  205,  213,  232-33; 
596,  597,  600,  603,  606,  607, 
609,  611,  612,  613,  614,  617, 

618,  620,  633 
Ferguson,  W.  L. ,  600 
Fire,  147,  333  (Chief) 
Flat  Tires,  58,  155 
Fletcher,  Betty,  birth,  557; 

narr:  564-66;  travel,  566-71, 
576,584,  586-87.  564,572  (P) 
Fletcher,  Joseph  G. ,  231,  435, 
557-61;  564-66,  travel ,567-71 , 
589,  562,572(P);  tribute  to: 
563,  604,  616 

Fletcher,  Winona  Lee,  birth,  61, 
Chapt.  by,  2-26,  58-82;  91, 
231  ,  285,  316,  378,  435; 
Delwatt's  477;  Chapt:  529-93; 
as  parent  564-566;  Pictures: 
529,  534,  537,  543,  546,  550, 
562,  572,  590,  591;  letters, 
596,  601,  602,  603,  604,  605, 
606,  609,  610,  613,  616,  617, 

619,  620 
Flip  Wilson,  467 

Ford  Motor  Co,  294,  301,  438-9 
Ft.  Bragg,  NC,  436,  455 
Foster  daughter,  011 ie,  163; 

Marva,  164 
Foster  son,  Tommy,  215 
Freeman,  Lucille,  601 
Friend(s),  poem.. Who  We  Are, 

595,  letter  to: ,  595;  When 

a  person  has  a  real . . ,  poem 

620 

"Frock  Man" ,  39 
Fruit,  stolen,  154 


G 

Gang  War,  227 

Gardner,  John,  Quote,  277 

Genealogy,  black,  3 

"Georgia  Cracker",  168 

Gibbs,  Warmoth  T. ,  247,  601 

Gibson,  John  T. ,  602 

Goat,  148 

"Goog  Jones",  56 

Gorrell ,  Minnie  H. ,  184 

Gospel  Trumpet,  finding  copy,  40 

Grandma  Lee  (Martha  Bigelow) ,7(P) , 

visits,  76,  Wy  w/  548 
Griffin,  Elijah,  543 
Grant,  Henry,  551 ,  603 
Greene,  General  Nathaniel,  143 
Green  Elementary  School,  404 
Greensboro,  20,  33,  Henry's  birth, 

143,  145,  427,  459,  499 
Greenville  Community,  33,  36, 

occupations,  36-37,  crime,  38-39, 
187,  266 

Green,  Odessa,  602  (Taylor,  J.) 
Green,  Pressly  &  Hattie,  601 
Gregg,  Lucille,  604 
Griffith,  Joe  &  Marg,  213=14 
Grit,  81 

Guilford  County,  20,  144,  391,  395. 
H 

Hamlet,  NC, 58-82;  edu.  in  71-72,;  see 
cap.  h.s.,  71,  320;  424,  507,535 

Hampton,  Frank  Jr.,  602 

Hampton  Inst.,  435,462,476 

Hardy,  Elizabeth,  35 

Hardy,  Granny,  183 

Harrington,  Alyce,  604 

Hartsville,  SC,  Motor  Co.,  321 

Hawaii,  418,441,  445-6,  Univ  of, 
476,  587, 

Hayes,  Vivian,  391 

Henderson,  Kathleen,  430-33,  434-39; 
narr:  456-465;  431,436  (P) 

Henderson,  Maurice,  117 

Herring,  Elijah,  512,  see  KKK 

High,  Atty.  Major,  499 

Holley,  Ann  Lee,  43,  shoes, 63;  boat, 
68-69;  194,  284,  286-87;  Chapt: 
376-422;  454,  554,  599,  600,  604, 
608,  610,  612,  614,  617,  618, 
619,  620. 

Holley,  Edward,  382-83,  386-89;  395, 

554,  618 
Hollywood  Music  Production,  385 
Holmes,  Helen  F. ,  558 
Hometowns,  86 

Hopkins,  Dr.  L.  Thomas,  212 
Hopkins,  Tom  &  Hester,  603 
Hospital,  L.  Richardson,  505 
House,  "Big",  60,  photo  59,  65, 
sun-room,  65;  Lownes,  7(P); 
Ferguson,  208,223;  Humphrey, 
277;  Alvis,  364,  Polly,  432,- 
448,  Ken,  516 
Humphrey,  Lillian  Lee,  Seed  for 
Book,  Preface,  Chapt.  by, 
33-57;  61,  62,  64-66, 
Depression,  72-74;  80-81, 
84-135,  Chapt:  234-277;  279,  284, 
308,  Erik,  404,  454,  465,  as 
adopted  parent,  547-48;  548; 


552-53,  595,  597,  597,  601,  604, 
605,  607,  608,  609,  610,  611 , 
612,  613,  614,  620.  Picture:  178, 
234,  243,  269  w/Elliott 
Humphrey,  Thomas  Elliott,  57,  215, 
250,  253,  statistics  267-268,  547- 
548,  605,  610,  613 


I 

Ice  storms,  335 
Independent  streak,  564 
Indian  Bill ,  55 

Indian,  Cherokee,  3,  19,  24-26, 
vanishing  Amer. ,25,  25-26. 

Indian,  heritage,  25 

Indiana,  Bloomington,  592,  Univ., 
592 

Ingram,  Sgt.  Alfred,  289,  297,  301, 
315-16 

Ingram,  Donald,  289,  297,  304,  315, 
316 

Ingram,  Jim  (Jr),  289,  297,  299-203, 
315-16 

Ingram,  Kenneth,  289,  297,  301-2, 

315-16 
Internal  Revenue,  292 
Iowa,  State  U.,555;  556 


J 

Jackson,  Jesse,  student,  490 
Jackson,  Lucille,  604 
Jacobs,  Rubye  K. ,  271  ,  604 
Jamaica,  Island  of,  447-48 
Jamaica,  NY,  222,  home,  223 (P) 
Japan,  436 

Jenkins,  Sadie  R. ,  605 

Johnson  C.  Smith  U,  201-2,  210,285; 

Wy,549-;  as  Miss  JCSU,  550(P), 

commencement  prog.,  211 
Johnson,  Jack,  story  221 
Johnson,  Willie  "Cute"  Young,  53,  186 

(P);  600 


K 

The  Kelly's,  eating  before,  77-78 
Kentucky,  Frankfort,  Vi  231,  Wy,  557, 
-     State  College,  435;  w/Miss  KSC,  450; 

462,  467,  Wy  in,  535,  557- 
Kendrick  Street,  41 ,  44 
Kennedy,  Clara,  605 
Kerry,  Marizetta  Hardy,  69,  606 
Ketchum,  Virginia,  607 
Keys,  Claude  J.,  606 
Kindergarten,  1st  in  Charlotte,  194 
Kind  Lady,  program,  209 
Kirk,  Lisa,  39 
Ki  rk ,  Rev . ,  40 
Klotman,  Phyllis,  606 
Ku  Klux  Kian,  22;  Ken's  experience  w/ 
509,  news,  516 


L 

Lassiter,  Leonard  V.  Sr.,  608 

Laughing  Record,  48 

Law,  school,  336,  351-;  partners,  360; 

degree,  Brenda,  463,466;  Practice 

465,  school ,  Ken  in  488-- 
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Leary,  J.S.,  391,  394 
Leasburg,  6,  21 

Lee,  Alvis  A.,  35,  43,  44,  move  to 
Hamlet,  58-60;  178(P);  284-5, 
w/Bess  305,  w/Lil  308,  309, 
Chapt:  318-375;  Pictures:  331, 
338,  341  (Africa),  375;  318, 
trick  photos,  374,  353,  435, 
454,  Pilot,  469,  Wy's  birth 
cert.  531;, 584,  597,  599, 
608,  610,  611 ,  615,  616,  620, 

Lee,  ancestors,  23 

Lee,  Bessie  (Aunt),  203-4,  361-2 

Lee,  Daisy  Simmons,  96(P) 

Lee,  Donna,  birth,  356-9,  facts, 
373(P) 

Lee,  Edwina  Moses,  birth  389; 
391,  394,  facts:  396-402; 
travel  413,  554;  music  to 
386;  marriage  to  Bernard, 
400 

Lee,  Elbert  (Uncle),  12 

Lee,  Henry  F.  Jr. ,  39,  88, 
Chapter:  141-178,  182,  190, 
320,  330,  chico/Erik  404;  424, 
468;  w/Marva,166(P) ;  sketch 
of,  168;  w/Lil  &  Al ,  178; 
598,  599,  606,  616,  620,  633 
w/Carrie,  163-65,  169 

Lee  Family,  H.F. ,  2,3,6,9,13, 
14,25,31 

Lee,  H.  F.  (Papa),  5(P),  6,  30- 
31;  poem/pict,  94,  96,  note, 
97;  half-lung,  317;  wisdom, 
320;  mech  genuis  of,  470; 
Wy's  birth  cert., 531;  auto- 
graph, 534;  death  552;  596, 
598,599,606,607,610,613,614-15 
trib.  /Wy  577,592 

Lea,  James,  6,  14 

Lee,  James  Alphonso,  name, 21, 
143,  148,  149,  150,  155, 
160,  174,  182,  190,  Wy's  car 
316;  433,  5  generations, 
634;  letters  635-37;  in  memory 
of,  632-643;  Pictures:  639, 
638  (funeral  program) 

Lee,  J.  Kenneth,  bible, 6;  mule 
trade,  23;  Indian  blood, 24; 
51,  58,  eating,  66-67;  68-69, 
71 ,  80-81 ;  eng.  to  Law,  88; 
90,  95,  Li  1 ' s  wed.  266;  310, 
312,  car,  314-15;  castor  oil , 
317;  355,  454,  461;  chapter: 
468-528;  Wy's  birth  533;  535, 
as  PK's  538-39;  540-43,  554- 
55,  633.  Pictures,  521,  522, 
528;596,  597,  598,  599,  600, 
602,  605,  606,  610,  615,  616, 
617,  618,  620 

Lee,  John  Kerr,  13,  15  (B)  13, 
(w)  and  (B)  14 

Lee,  Leroy  Lindsay,  birth  40, 
pranks,  43 

Lee,  Michael,  at  5,  487;  503, 
516,  522(P),  grad,  524, 
summons,  525;  facts  523-28; 
554 

Lee,  Myrna,  birth  324-25;  Africa, 

339-41,  348,  359,  facts  about 

336-67,  584 
Lee,  Nancy,  95,  454,  meets  Ken  473, 

554,  as  Young  473,  615,  617 
Lee,  Ollie,  163,  164,  545,  w/ 

Wy  164,  546 
Lee,  Robert  Herman  (Bob),  birth, 

40,  hurt  foot,  42,  pranks  43, 

rifle  50-51 
Lee,  Sandra,  521  ,  525-28 


Lee,  Sarah  Bell  Lownes,  5(P) 

6,  sewing,  74,  teaching, 

74-75;  sis  visit  81 ,  as 

teddy  bear,  310;  death 

rem.  by  Li  1  ,92 ;  by  Ken,  469; 

Wy's  cert, 531  ;542;  tribute 

from  Wy  577,  592 
Lee  Surname,  2,3;  Saxon  origin, 

3 

Lee,  Virginia,  marriage,  632, 
facts  &  news,  642-43;  picture, 
638,641,  642. 

Leonard,  Mildred,  609 

Letters, of  tribute  596,  to 

friends,  595;  other:  251,  254, 
256,  257,  258,  258,  297,  326, 
328,  Ann,  419;  white  people, 
494'  524,  Wy,  560,  577,  Papa's 
622-23;  Fonnie's  635-37 

Level  of  Education,  112-113 

Lewis,  Oneida  Mae,  608 

License,  liquor,  story ,1 76-77; 
see  Whispering  Pines 

Lincoln  Univ.,  Jeff  City,  M0, 567 

Lindsay  Street,  497 

Linotypist,  201 ,  220 

Little,  Jimmy,  607 

Louis,  Joe,  Henry  at  fight, 171 

Lownes,  Harvey,  19 

Lownes,  Mrs.  Harvey  (Aunt  Mallie), 
19 

Lownes,  Hill  is,  19 
Lownes,  Palmer,  19 
Lownes,  Pritchard,  18 
Lownes,  Roger,  19 
Lownes,  Wm  Howard,  10 
Lytle,  John  F. ,  607 


M 

Macon,  Lois,  614 

Marshall,  Thurgood,  483 

Marshville,  NC,  152 

Martin,  J.D.,  205,  609 

Mask,  J.  W. ,Sr. ,  72 

Massey,  Dr.  J.E.,  pastor,  268 

Mathematics,  poorest  subj.,238, 

strongest,  243;  teaching, 

245-49,  403 
Matron,  FSTC,  286 
Masters  Oegree,  212,  260,  366, 

438,  456,  556-7 
Mallett,  C,  259 
Mayo  Clinic,  342 
Mayo,  Gail ,  231 

Mayo,  Whitman  (Grady)  231 
Mazyke,  Harold,  611 
Means,  Ella,  53 
Mecca  Cafe,  472 
Mecklenburg,  County,  189-90 
Mexico,  Juarez,  219;  418 
Michigan,  chronicle,  300; 

Jackson,  294;  Univ.  of, 

564 

Mid-wife,  183,  see  Granny 

Hardy 
Miller,  Jimmy,  366 
Miller,  Linda  Lee,  330,  336, 

Africa,  339-41;  EuroDe  344- 

351 ;  359,  facts:  366-67 
Missionary,  535 
Mittie  Florence,  234,  313 
Model  Street,  449 
Moon,  An/ill  a,  605 
Moore,  Alice  "Sugar",  183 
Morris,  Henrietta,  609 
Morrison,  Jacqueline  Wilson, 

431 ,436(P),  430,  434-38; 

439,  446,;  reflec. :  466-67 


Motley,  Constance  Baker ,483 ,490 
Motorcycle,  35,  152,  555 
Mulatto,  3,8,14,  Wm.  Howard 

Lownes ,  1 8 
Mule  trading  story,  23 
Music,  52,  386 


Mc 

McAlpine,  Julia  Lownes,  19 
McGill ,  Chassie,  608 
McNeal ,  Frank,  616 
McDonalds,  in  ad,  Jaki,  467 
McNeil  ,  Charles,  368 
McNeil  ,  Dale  Lee,  330,  336, 

Africa,  339-41;  Europe,  344- 

351;  facts,  368 
McRae,  Dean  and  Mrs. ,  384 
McTyre,  Grace,  613 

N 

NAACP,  482,  w/Conrad  Pearson, 489 

NBA,  basketball  team,  504 

Name,  longest,  82;  spelling  var., 

Wy  529,  531 
National  Progressive  Party,  360 
National  Youth  Adm. ,  160,  330 
Navy,  USA,  217,  314,  439,  472 
Neal ,  Mildred  B. ,  612 
Neal ,  Mildred  C. ,  611 
Necktie,  story,  203 
Nelson,  Alice  Mabel  Thomas,  72, 

244,  610 

News  releases,  325,  337,  358,  406, 
407,  474,  479,  484,  486,  491- 
492,  504,  506,  509,  510,  524, 
527,  569,  575,  578,  590;  Papa, 
624,  642-3 

Niagara  Falls,  413 

Nickle,  74,  dislike  for,  283-4 

Nigger,  481 ,  520 

Niggeroto,  in  Italy,  346 

Nightclub,  174 

Noche  y  Dia  Bar,  226 

North  Carolina,  College  of  Law, 

482;  Univ.  of, Law  Sch.,  483-; 

Gov.  of,  486,  508;  Ken  on 

banking  comm,  507-08 
Northwestern  H.S. ,  253 
North  Yard,  306 
Notes  and  Quotes,  577 
Nursing,  438,  army,  455 


0 

Oberlin  University,  52,  566, 
586 

Obituaries,  625-26 
Oddball ,  as  Bess  sees,  279 
Offshoots  chart,  131 
Ohio  State  Univ,  480 
Oliver,  Annie,  10 
Opportunity  Class,  192,  199 
Orie,  Lillie,  609 


P 

Paris,  231,  347,  586 
Parker,  Inez  Moore,  617 
Patterns  of  Reproduction,  130 
Perkins,  Ben,  456 
Perkins,  Sandra  Wilson,  430, 

433,  434-39  431  ,436(P); 

note:  454-56 
Pilot,  airplane,  license  322; 

fuel,  343;  350,  470,  325  (P) 
Pine  Street,  school  547;  Drews 

547 
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Pittsburg  Paint/Glass  Co,  35 
PK'S,  45,  540 

Poetry,  380,  386,  390,  409, 
411 ,  412;  Laureate,  473 

Politician,  172 

Popular  Science  Mag.,  336 

Pogue,  Danny,  620 

Possum,  "lover",  82,  "Tax", 
480-1 

Post  Office,  Nate  in,  294,  293 
Prairie  View,  TX,  332-69 
Prewi tt ,  Brenda ,  431  ,436 ( P ) ; 
430-33,  434-38,  w/sons 
439(P);  tribute,  465 
Progressive  Education,  198 
Proclamation,  593 
Puerto  Ricans,  226 


Q 

Quinn,  Mr.  &  Mrs. ,  215 
Quinn,  Tommy,  94(P);  facts, 

215-18,  pictures,  216 
Queen  El i  zabeth  ,11,  413 


R 

Rabbit,  73,  79,  box  story, 
308-9;  3  legged,  314 

Randolph,  Elizabeth  Schmoke, 
616 

"Red  Eye",  355 
Reeves,  Christine,  640 
Reeves,  Robert  (Lee),  632, 

facts,  640- 
religion,  240,  tracts,  472; 

538 

Reproduction,  130,  131 

Residences,  101,  125-26,  map 
Retirement,  Vi/Aubrey,  223; 

Lil,  273;  Bess/Nate,  294; 

Ann,  418;  Charles,  448; 

Joe,  592 
Reunion,  Family, 1925,  621; 

sibling,  653 
Reynolds,  Lucy,  617 
Rhoden,  Lenon,  197,  619 
Rhoden,  Mabel ,  617 
Richardson,  Sadie,  72 
Robinson,  Spottswood,  483 
Rockingham,  NC,  62-63 
Roosevelt,  Eleanor,  330 
Poss,  M.H. ,  615 
R0TC,  301 

Russell,  Patricia,  591,  619 


S 

Sanders,  Blossie  Mae,  614 
Sanders,  Doris,  610 
Sanford    &  Son,  231 
Sanford,  NC,  395 
Santa,  557 

Savage,  Doris  D. ,  611 
Savings  &  Loan,  Mutual  in 

Durham,  499;  Amer.  Fed. , 

499;  program,  501 
Schools  and  colleges  attended, 

114-115 
Schutz,  Susan  Pol  is,  "When 

a  person—friend,"  620 
Scrip,  205 

Second  Ward  H.S. ,  244 
Sewing,  mama's  skill,  74; 

needle  in  hand,  79;  Bess' 

outfit,  288;  "mammy-made", 

378;  Kathy/Polly,  462 

Wy,  556 
Sheffey,  Olive  Stroud,  613 
Shih,  Samuel ,  257,  611 
Shoes,  stories:  311,  312,  381 
Simmons,  Estelle,  163 
Simmons,  Fannie,  156 
Sitting  in,  Edwina,  397; 

demonstrations,  490;  See 

Jesse  Jackson,  490;  Wool  worth, 

494 

Slade  Family,  tobacco,  22-23 
Slade,  Rosa,  19 
Slave  Schedule,  17 
Slave  Surnames,  3 
Smith,  Angel ine,  612 
Smith,  Clara,  W. ,  616 
Smith,  Samuel  Cooper,  615 
Social  &  Dramatic  Clubs,  208 

Solomon,  Lynn,  610 
Spaulding,  Juam'ta,  396,  614 
Spring  Hope,  NC,  386 
Stagefright,  p.  236,  381 
Stapleton,  Deborah,  620 
"State  Angel",  555 
"State  Man",  553 
Staton,  Mack  C. ,  615 
Statute  of  Limitations,  478; 

on  injustice,  496 
Steele,  Dorothy,  612 
Stetson  Univ. ,  161 
Stewardess,  Airline,  370, 

467 

Sugar  Hill ,  6,  8 
Sumpter  Township,  430 
Swalene,  Dr.  Benjamin,  353 
Sydnor,  Mary  Jane  Lownes  Ogburn, 
9,  19 


T 

Tarpley,  Dr.  J. A.,  249,  251 
Taylor,  Jackie,  602 
Taylor,  Randy,  202 
Teacher(s),  college,  199;  tri- 
bute to,  200;  476 
Theatre/Drama,  I.U.,  592 
Thompkins,  Roberta,  613 
Thompson,  Sis  Florence,  305 
Thompson,  Nancy,  281 
Todd,  Curtiss,  477,  480,  553-4 
Tom-boy,  369 

Tornado,  Greensboro,  382,  635 
Tot  Lot,  230 

Trafficking  in  drugs,  226 
Travis,  Leola  Madison,  605 
Turkey,  363 

Tyler,  Charles,  438-9,445,448,464, 
610 

Tyler,  Pauline  Lee  Wilson  (Polly), 
40,  68-'  70;  284,  290,  310, 
car  31  <i-l 5;  mumps,  377,  379, 
418;  Chapt:  423-467;,  597,  598, 
600,  601  ,  618,  620 


U 

U-Haul  ,  Delwatt's,  478 
Uncle  Hunter,  155 

Univ.  &  College  Theatre  Assoc,  592 
Univ.  of  Hawaii ,  477,  587 
Unto  These  Hills,  413 
Urban  Renewal ,  500 
U.S.,  Atty.  Gen,  507;  Justice 
Dept. ,507 

V 

Valedictorian, 4, 72, 90, 381 ,458,427,549 
Veterans  Administration,  478 
Vocations,  117-123 
Volkswagon,  344,  patent/hood, 344 


W 

Walker,  Shirley  A.,  618 
"Warmer",  469 

Water,  well ,47;closet,47;fear  of; 

68-69;  love  of  69-70;  379 
Wayne  Cty  Comm.  College,  254,  456 
Wayne  State  Univ.,  465 
Webster,  Clyde,  51 5, see  KKK 
Wedding,  record,  49 
Who's  Who,  colleges,  450;  579-80 
Whispering  Pines,  176-77 
Wicker,  Valena,  618 
Williams,  Mildred  Jenkins,  618 
Williams,  Shirley,  431 -436 (P) ;430- 

33.  434-39;  narr.  45-54 
Williamson,  Jonce,  9,  12 
Willis,  Maggie  L. ,  618 
Wilson,  Ronald,  431,436(P),  430, 

434-38,  443(P),  439,445-6 
Wimes,  Roosevelt  &  Louise,  614 
World  War,  I,  150,  551-2;  11,160, 

292 

World's  Fair,  568, 
Wright,  Henry,  616 
Wright,  Robert  K. ,  610 
Wyche,  Rudolph,  M.D. ,  205 


Y 

Yanceyville,  NC,  6 
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